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PEOPLE cALLED QUAKERS. 


CHAP. 1, 
FROM THEIR RISE TO THE YEAR 1653. 


T is jaſtly to be eſteemed a fignal favour, de- 
ling the grateful acknowledgments of the 
inhabitants of theſe nations, that Providence was 
pleaſed to rend the veil of ſuperſtition, diſperſe the 
cloud of papal darkneſs, and cauſe the morning of 
goſpel light to dawn upon them; and thoſe pious 
worthies, who, by the purity of their manners, doc- 
trine, and faithfulneſs to death in teſtimony to the 
truth, were the principal inſtruments of bringing 
about the reformation, are juſtly entitled to honour- 
able eſteem, and doubtleſs enjoy their reward. 
Though the reformation in ſome degree diminiſh» 
ed both the power and property of the prieſthood, 
yet it left them more than enough of both to an- 
ſwer the end of a. perfect reform, or to redrefs all 
the grievances complained of under the former hie- 
rarchy, It left them titles of diſtinttion unheard: of 
in the primitive church, ſuch as archbiſhops, deans, 
archdeacons. It left in poſſeſſion of the ſuperior 


orders not only the title of lords of the realm, bug . -; 


the power and honours appendant to that high 1 * 
«nd allotments of lands ſufficient to ſupport hes 
Pan B ſtate 5 


1 HISTORY OF THE 
ſlate and dignity of that ſtation, which, however 6 
conſiſtent with human policy, appear to be irrecon- 
cileable to the precepts of Chriſt and his apoſtles. 1 
See Matt. xx. 25, 26. Titus, i. 7, 8. 1 Peter, v. 2, g. b 
The veſting in the biſhops ſuch a portion of ho. ho 
nour, power, and property, had no tendency to ad- 90 
vance reformation; bearing too near a reſemblance : 
to thoſe badges of diſtinction borne by thoſe of the * 


church of Rome, it was thought by many a reſum- 
ing of the ſpirit and principles of the former hierar- 
chy, and defeating the ends of ſeparating from that 
church, 
For though many reſpedtable characters have 
- adorned the bench of biſhops at and fince the re- 
formation, yet it is manifeſt that the honours aud 
emoluments of the office have proved a tempting bait 
to too many, whereby they have been drawn into 
negligence of their paſtoral charge, to frequent 
courts, hunt after preferment, and pay more atten- 
tion to their ſecular, than their ſpiritual calling. 
The power, alſo, left in their hands, proved a 
temptation to revive the ſpirit of 1 amongſt 
them; ſoon forgetting the hardſhips their predeceſ- 
ſors had undergone, during the intoleraney of the 
laſt reign, from the Romiſh biſhops; the Proteſtant 
biſhops were hardly firmly ſeated in their ftalls, be- 
fore they exerted their endeavours to force an. uni- 
- formity, which comprehended a univerſal aſſent to 
the propriety of their prerogatives, and a {ſubmiſſion 
to their power and decrees in matters eccleſiaſtical, 
. by impriſonments, confi ſcations, baniſhment, and 
(in ſome_inflances)-of death. In their legiſlative 
capacity they were too generally zealous promoters 
of penal laws againſt non- conformiſts, and in their 
official and executive capacity ſtrenuous aiders and 
. abettors in carrying them:rigorouſly into execution. 
I be reſervation of tithes for the maintenance of 
the prieſts is another of the reliques of the * 
uh. W 5 tize 
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tized church; and the grounds on which they were 
claimed, the return of Goſpel light clearly mani- 
teſted to be merely nugatory, and that they could not 
be retained in any reformation reverting to primi- 
tive purity, as no veſtige of ſuch a demand could be 
derived from the new teſtament, or the original 
practice of the Chriſtian churen. ds 
Sundry other articles of the former ſuperſtition 
were reformed but partially: oſtentatious ſplendor 
and human contrivance in worſhip, and in the deco- 
ration of temples; the clerical veſtments, pluralities, 
and non-refidence- of the clergy, appear plain in- 
ſtances of a deviation from the ſimplicity, diſintereſt- 
edneſs, and conſcientious concern for the propaga- 
tion of pure religion, conſpicuous in the prim̃itive 
age of Chriſtianity; and the latter, of a ſpirit of ava- 
rice approaching to injuſtice, 1 
William Penn“, who lived near thoſe times, 
ſays, “ The laſt age did ſet ſome ſteps towards re- 
formation, both as to doQrine, worſhip, and pradtice ; 
but practice quickly failed, for wickedneſs flowed 
in a little time, as well among the profeſſors of the 
reformation as thoſe they reformed from; ſo that 
by the fruits of converſation they were not to be 
diſtinguiſhed, And the children of the reformers, 
if not the reformers themſelves, betook themſelves 


"or early to earthly policy and power, to uphold 
anc 


carry on their reformation that had been begun 
with /pirituaF weapons ; which I have often thought 
has been one of the greateſt reaſons the reformation 
made no better progreſs as to the life and ſoul of 
religion. For whilſt the reformers were lowly and 
ſpiritually- minded, and truſted in Go p, and lobked 
to him, and lived in his fear, and conſulted wt with 
felh and blood, nor ſought deliverance in their own 


ile and Progrels of the People called Quakers, | 
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vay, there were daily added to the church ſuch 
ad one might reaſonably. ſay, ſhould be ſaved ; 
for they were not ſo careful to be ſafe from per- 
ſecution as to be faithful and inoffenſive under 
it; being more concerned to ſpread the truth, by, 
their faith and patience in tribulation, than to 
get the worldly power out of, their hands that 
inflicted thoſe ſufferings upon them. And it will 
be well if the Lord ſuffer them not to fall by 
the very ſame way they took to ſtand. 

In dedrine they were in ſome things ſhort; in, 
other things, to avoid one extreme they fan into an- 
other; and for wor ſlup, there was for the generality, 
more of man in it than of Gop. They owned the, 


| ſparth,, 2nſpiration, and revelation indeed, and 


% 


Funden their ſeparation and reformation upon the. 
enſe and underſtanding they received from it, in the, 
reading of the ſcriptures of truth. And this was 
their plea; the ſcripture is the text, the ſpirit the 
. and that to every one for himſelf. But 
yet there was too much of human invention, tradi- 
tion and art, that remained both in praying and 
preaching ; and of worldly authority and worldly 
greatneſs, in their miniſters, eſpecially in this king- 
dom, Se den, Denmark, and ſome parts of Germany. 

Op was therefore pleaſed in England to ſhift us 
from veſſel to veſlel, and the next remove humbled- 
the miniſtry, ſo that they were more ſtrict in preach- 
ing devout in praying, and zealous, for.keeping the, 
Lord's Day, and catechifing of chilzen and ſer- 
vants, and repeating at home in their familien what 
they had heard in public. But even as theſe grew 
into power, they were not only for whipping jome. 


out, but, others into, the temple ; and. they appeared, 


rigid in their ſpirits rather than ſevere in,their lives, 
and more for a party than for piety, which brought 
forth another people that were yet more retired and 
ſeleQ. _ Ale ND 
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They would not communicate at large or in com- 
mon with others, but formed churches among them- 
ſelves of ſuch as could give ſome account of their 
converſion, at leaſt of very promiſing experiences of 
the work of Gop's grace upon their hearts; and 
under mutual agreements and covenants of fellow- 
ſhip they kept together, Theſe people were ſome- 
what of a ſofter temper, and ſeemed to recommend 
religion by the charms of its love, mercy, and good- 
nels, rather than by the terrors of its judgments and 
puniſhments, by which the former party would have 
awed people into religion. | 

* They alfo allowed greater liberty to prophecy 
than thoſe before them, tor they admitted any mem- 
ber to ſpeak or pray as well as their paſtor, whom 
they always choſe, and not the civil magiſtrate, If 
ſuch found any thing preſſing upon them 7o either 
duty, even without the diflin@ion of clergy or 
laity, perſons of any trade had the liberty, bo it 
ever ſo low and mechanical. But alas! even theſe 
people ſuffered great loſs, for taſting of worldly 
empire, and the favour of princes, and the gain that 
enſued, they degenefated but too much. For 
though they had cried down national churches and 
miniſtry, and maintenance too, ſome of them, 
when it was their own turn to be tried, tell under 
the weight of worldly henour and advantage, got 
into profitable parſonages too much, and outlived 
and contraditted their own principles; and, which 
was yet worſe, turned, ſome of them, ab/olute per- 


| fecutors of other men for Gop's ſake, that but ſo 


lately came themſelves out of the furnace, which 


drove many a ſtep farther, and that was into the 


water: Another baptiſm, as believing they were not 
ſcriptyrally baptized, and hoping to find that pre- 
ſence and power of Gop in ſubmitting to mis 
watery ordinance, which they deſired and-wanted\ 
„ Theſe people alſo made profeſſion of neglect. 

3 | 
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ing, if not renouncing and cenſuring, not only the 

neceſſity, but uſe of all human” learning, as to the 

—— and all other qualifications to it, beſides 
5 


the 

— 25 common to men. And for a time they 
ſeemed, like John of old, a burning and a ſhining 
liglit to other ſocieties. 

»»They were very diligent, plain, and ſerious, 
ſtrong in ſcripture and bold in proteſſhon, bearing 
much reproach and contradiction, But that which 
others fell by proved their ſnare, for worldly power 
ſpoiled them too; who had enough of it to try them 
what they would do if they had more. And they 
reſted allo too much upon their watery diſpenſation, 
inſtead of paſſing on more fully to that of the fire 
and Holy Ghoſt, which was his baptiſm, who came 
with a fan in his hand, that he might thoroughly, 
and not in part only, purge his floor, and take away 
the droſs and, the tin of has people, and make a man 
finer than gold. Withal they grew high, rough, 
and ſelf-righteous, oppoſing farther attainment ; too 
much forgetting the day of, their infancy and little- 
neſs, wlich gave them ſomething of a real beauty, 
inſomuch that many left them, and all viſible 
churches and ſocieties, and wandered up and down, 
as ſheep without a ſhepherd. * 

+ Theſe people were called Seekers by ſome, and 
the Fanny of; Love by others; becauſe, as they 
came to the knowledge of one another, they ſome- 
times met together, not formally to pray or preach 
at appointed times or places, in their own wills, as 
in times paſt they were accuſtomed to do, but wait- 
ed together in lence, and as any thing roſe in any 
one of their minds that they thought * of a 


divine ſpring, they ſometimes ſpoke. But ſo it was, 
that he of them not keeping in kumzlity and in 
the fear of Gop, after the abundance of revelation, 
were exalted above meaſure; and for want of ſtay- 


ing 
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ing their minds in an humble dependance upon him 
that opened their underſtandings to ſee great things 
in his /aw, they ran out intheir own imaginations, and 
mixing them with thoſe divine openings, brought 
forth a monſtrous birth to the ſcandal of thoſe that 
teared Gop, | 

From their extravagant diſcourſes and praftices, 
they obtained the name of Ranters; for they inter- 
preted CHRIST's fulfilling of the law for us to be 
a diſcharging of us from any obligation and duty 
the law required of us, inſtead of the condemnation 
of the law for ſins paſt, upon faith and repentance ; 
and that now it was no fin to do that which before 
it was a ſin to commit, the {laviſh fear of the law be- 
ing taken off by CHRIST; and all things good that 
man did, if he did but do them with the mind and 
perſuaſion that it was ſo, inſomuch that divers fell 
into mou and enormous practices, pretending in 
excuſe thereof, that they could, without evil, commit 
the ſame act which was fin in another to do.“ 

Their extravagancies and immoralities ſhocking 
the ſincere ſeekers of pure religion amongſt them, 
they relinquiſhed a community fallen into manifeſt 
diſorder, 10 ſearch after it elſewhere ; and many of 
other ſocieties alſo, feeling a deſire after a greater 
degree of purity and peace of mind than they had 
yet met with, were at a loſs to know where to find 
it, or whom to apply to for direction. 

About this time Providence ſaw meet to raiſe up 
an inſtrument to gather a people from thoſe who 
were diſſatisfied with theſe different profeſſions, and 
were looking for the revelation of the Goſpel in 
greater purity, as well as many who were not, A 
man unacquainted with the doctrine of the ſchools, 
and unattached to any ſyſtem, but endued with a 
pow which ſchools cannot convey, ſpeaking the 


anguage of experience, and of a heart verſed in the 


work of ſanctification. The tenor of his doftrine, 
| B 4 when 


g 
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when he found himſelf concerned to inſtruft others, 
was to wean men from ſyſtems, ceremonies, and the 
outſide of religion in every form, and to lead them 
to an acquaintance with themſelves, by a moſt ſoli- 
citous attention to what paſſed in their own minds ; 
to direct them to a principle in their own hearts, 
which if duly attended to, would introduce rectitude 
of mind, ſimplicity of manners, a life and converſa- 
tion adorned with every chriſtian virtue, and peace, 
the effect of righteouſneſs, which they were looking 
for. Drawing his doctrine from the pure ſource of 
religious truth, the New Teſtament, and the con- 
victions of his own mind, abſtratted from the com- 
ments of men, he aſlerted the freedom of man, in. 
the liberty of the Goſpel, againſt the tyranny of 
cuſtom, the combined powers of perſecution, con- 
tempt, and ridicule. Unſhaken and undiſmayed, he 
perſevered in diſſeminating principles and practices 


, conducive to the preſent and everlaſting well-being 


of -mankind with honeſty, ſimplicity, and ſuccels, 
It ſeems proper, therefore, with an account of this 
extraordinary character, who was the firſt preacher 


of the principles of the ſociety, afterwards diſlin- 


guiſhed by the contemptuous appellation of Qua- 
kers, and the firſt perfon who received that name, 
to open the hiſtory of this people. | 


GEORGE FOX was born at Drayton in the 
Clay, in Leiceſterſhire, in 1624, of parents not 
conſiderable for their rank, but reſpettable for 
piety and integrity; who gave him a ſober, though 
not a learned, education, in the way and worſhip 
of the national church. His mother obſerving the 
bent of his diſpoſition to ſeriouſneſs, treated him 
with particular tenderneſs, being careful not to 
diſcourage his virtuous inclinations, feeling much 
fatisfaQtion in theſe early indications of a religious 
turn of mind, | 7 

The 
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The gravity of his demeanour ſuggeſted to ſome 
of his relations a deſire that he might be educated 
for the prieſthood; but whether the circumſtances 
or inclinations of his parents prevented, he was put 
apprentice to a ſhoe-maker, by whom he was TT 
employed in keeping ſheep: an employment well 
ſuited to the temper of his mind, both for its inno- 
cence and ſolitude, © = „e 
At the expiration of his apprenticeſhip he re- 
turned home. Obſerving in the greater number of 
thoſe who were high in — of religion, a 
latitude in their conduct, an indulgence in ſenſual 
gratifications, or an attachment to temporal purſuits, 
to a degree irreconcileable with the : Chriſtian re- 
ligion, it occaſioned him ſo great an anxiety of 
heart, that he could not, ſometimes, take his na- 
turah reſt; but ſpent his nights in watchings and 
prayer. Under his ſolicitüde, he received this in- 
ternal admonition, Thou ſeeſt how the young 
people go together into vanity,” and old people into 
the earth; thou muſt, ſorſake all, both young and 
old, and be as aſlranger unto all.“ 1149 

This, which he underſtood to be a divine com- 
mand, determined him to leave his relations and 
ac quaintanee; to detach himſelf, as much as poſlible 
from company, for fear of being drawn into un- 
watchfulneſs. Yet in his moving about (for he 


tarried not long in any place) he ſought out the 


moſt religious people to converſe with, as he felt 
freedom, and ſojourned amongſt them. In theſe his 
travels, he was under great anguiſh of mind, where ; 
by he was brought to a narrow ſcrutiny into his paſt 
life; and blaweleſs as; it ſeems to have been, his 
anxiety increaſed nigh to deſpondency (at times.) 


— — — 


In this ſtate a doubt aàxiſing in his mind of the rec- 


titude of his conduct in leaving his relations, he 
returned home; yet here eee, eee, mitigation of 
his ſorrows, he had recourſe to ſeveral prieſts, who 
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were in repute for religious experience, to conſult 
them, for counſeb and advice; but found no real 
benefit, they , not being able to reach his ſtate, or 
adminiſter the relief he wanted. 

Finding them phyſicians of no value, he was diſ- 
couraged from a dependence upon them. And 
ſhortly after, he declined the attendance of the public 
worſhip, to hear ſermons unavailable to the ſtate of 
his ſoul, and to join in prayers and ſinging not ex- 

reſſive of its feelings; eſteeming it not worſhip, 
bus offenſive to the divine being. He therefore 
turned his views toward the Dilfenters, as appre- 
hending more tenderneſs and religious experience 


among them: yet he found not that ſatisfaftion 


which he deſired: wherefore withdrawing from 
communion with all outward ſocieties, he retired 
into ſolitary places, frequently with his Bible; and 
employed himſelf in reading and meditation there. 

For the ſpace of three or four years he lived in 

rivacy and ſolitude; during which time, through 
—— of probations, he grew in religious ex- 


perience. By a ſtrict attention, and ready obedi- 


ence to the teacher nigh at hand, the word in the 
heart, and in the mouth, to be heard and obeyed, 
he was endued with intellectual diſcernment, to 
diſtinguiſh between the eſſential and external part 


of religion, between the ſpirit and the letter; and 


felt it his duty publicly to recommend to mankind 
an attention to the ſame internal monitor, 

In 1647, he conceived it his duty to leave his 
outward habitation a ſecond time, and travel abroad, 
to ſeek ont the moſt ſerious people to aflociate 
with. Paſſing through part of his native county 
and Derbyſnire, he came into Nottinghamſhire ; and 
wherever he met with honeſt-hearted people, would 
enter into conferences with them, as freedom and 
opportunity invited for mutual improvement; 
but he chiefly ene ſilence, and abſti- 
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nence from ſelf-performances, in order to turn the 
attention of men more ſteadfaſtly to the light of 
Chriſt within them ; and to wait in patience to feel 
the power of this divine principle animate them 
to a heavenly temper, always exemplifying the 
doctrine he taught in his own practice. 

From the —— to this time, a ſpirit of re- 
ligious 2 had been kept alive, even by the 


ſeverities pra 


iſed to quaſh it: the civil wars, hav- 


ing ſtripped numbers of much of their outward ſub- 


ſtance, and leaving the remaining 
poſal of ſuperior force, had an effe 


a 


art at the dif- 
to wean men's 


affections inſenſibly from poſſeſſions of ſo percarious 
a tenure: and all, who could think ſeriouſly, were 
naturally led to look for ſomething more ſtable. 

- It was certainly an æra when religious profeſſion , 
and regularity of manners were in general eſlima- 
tion; and amidſt this general profeſſion, we muſt 
preſume many were truly conſcientious in their 
diſſent from eſtabliſhed forms, and in their enquiry 
after a better way. But in theſe times of turbu- 
lence, when the reins of civil and eccleſiaſtical 
authority were ſhifting from hand to hand, ſes 
and opinions multiplying, perplexed many of the 
ſincere enquirers in their ſearch of truth: being 
uncertain what guide to follow, or what ſociety to 
aſſociate with; and therefore others, beſide G. Fox, 
deſerted theſe uncertain teachers, and in retirement 
conſulted the Scriptures, and the oracle in their 
own breaſts, for inſtruction in the way of duty; 
or met in ſelect companies for mutual edification, 
Amongſt ſuch, G. Fox found an open reception 


for his dottrine, 


His minifterial labours were at firſt exerciſed in 
the way of conference with fuch well-diſpoſed 
people as he met with, paſſing along from place 
to place. He durſt not ſtay long in any particular 
ontracting acquaintance which 


place, for tear of c 
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were in repute for religious experience, to confult 

tho, 1 ton rode advice; but found no real 

benefit, r e being able to reach his ſtate, or 
the 


adminiſter the relief he wanted. | 
Finding them phyſicians of no value, he was diſ- 
couraged from a dependence upon them. And 
ſhortly after, he declined the attendance of the public 
worſhip, to hear ſermons unavailable to the ſtate of 
his ſou], and to join in prayers and ſinging not ex- 
reſſive of its feelings; eſteeming it not worſhip, 
but offenſive to the divine vu He therefore 
turned his views toward the Diſſenters, as appre- 
hending more tenderneſs and religious experience 
among them: yet he found not that ſatisfaction 
which he deſired: wherefore withdrawing from 
communion with all outward ſocieties, he retired 
into ſolitary places, frequently with his Bible; and 
employed himſelf in reading and meditation there. 
For the ſpace of three or four years he lived in 
privacy and ſolitude ; during which time, through 


à variety of probations, he grew in religious ex- 


perience. By a ſtrict attention, and ready obedi. 
5 to the Ade nigh at hand, the word in the 
heart, and in the mouth, to be heard and obeyed, 
he was endued with intellectual diſcernment, to 
diſtinguiſh between the eſſential and external part 


of religion, between the ſpirit and the letter; and 


felt it his duty publicly to recommend to mankind 
an attention to the ſame internal monitor. . 
In 1647, he conceived it his duty to leave his 
outward habitation a ſecond time, and travel abroad, 
to ſeek out the moſt ſerious people to aflociate 
with, Paſſing through part of his native county 
and Derbyſhire, he came into ene p and 
wherever he met with honeſt-hearted people, would 
enter into conferences with them, as freedom and 
opportunity invited for mutual improvement; 
but he chiefly recommended ſilence, and Lare 
wy 5 
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onfult nence from ſelf-performances, in order to turn the 

0 real attention of men more ſteadfaſtly to the light of 

ate, Or Chriſt within them ; and to wait in patience to feel 

the power of this divine principle animate them 

as diſ- to a heavenly temper, always exemplifying the 
And dottrine he taught in his own practice. 


public From the reformation to this time, a ſpirit of re- 
ſtate of © ligious _— had been kept alive, even by the 
not ex - ſeverities prattiſed to quaſh it: the civil wars, hav- 
;orſhip, ing ſtripped numbers of much of their outward ſub- 
ere fore © ſtance, and leaving the remaining part at the diſ- 
; appre-  poſal of ſuperior force, had an effect to wean men's 
erience affections inſenſibly from poſſeſſions of ſo percarious 
faction a tenure: and all, who could think ſeriouſly, were 
g from | naturally led to look for ſomething more ſtable. 
retired | - It was certainly an æra when religious profeſſion, 
ble; and and regularity of manners were in general eſlima- 
there. || tion; and amidſt this general profeſſion, we muſt 
lived in preſume many were truly conſcientious in their 
through diſſent from eſtabliſhed forms, and in their enquiry 
ous ex- after a better way. But in theſe times of turbu- 
y obedi- lence, when the reins of civil and eccleſiaſtical 
din the authority were ſhifting from hand to hand, ſets 
obeyed, | and opinions multiplying, perplexed many of the 
nent, to ſincere enquirers in their ſearch of truth: being 
nal part | uncertain what guide to follow, or what ſociety to 
ter; and aſſociate with; and therefore others, beſide G. Fox, 
mankind} deſerted theſe uncertain teachers, and in retirement 
conſulted the Scriptures, and the oracle in their 
leave his] own breaſts, for inſtruction in the way of duty; 
abroad, or met in- ſelect companies for mutual edification, 
allociate} Amongſt ſuch, G. Fox found an open reception 
e county] for his doctrine. | : 
ire ; and His miniſterial labours were at firſt exerciſed in 
le, would the way of conference with ſuch well-diſpoſed 
dom andy people as he met with, paſſing along from place 
vement :; to place. He durſt not ſtay long in any particular 
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might not be profitable, whereby his mind might 
be retarded as to advancement in religious. expe- 
rience. But as he went northward as far as Duck- 
enfield and Mancheſter, meeting with ſome reli- 
gious enquirers, he made ſome ſtay, and had meet- 
ings amongſt them ; whereby there were ſome con- 
[i | vinced of the truth of his doctrine. php. 
3 This is the firſt inſtance we have of his public 
miniſtry, which, conſiſted in a few weighty expreſ- 


#1 ſions, attended with a reaching power, greatly at- 


fecting the hearts of his auditory. 
1 At no great diſtance from this time, another op- 
[| { 223 occurred for his public miniſtry: The 


aptiſts had appointed a meeting at Broughton in 


Leiceſterſnire, with ſome perſons who had ſepa- 
5 0 rated from them. The report thereof drew abun- 
; dance of people together, even from other coun- 
ties, and G. Fox among others ; but from whatever 
cauſe it happened, but few of the Baptiſts attended. 
George made uſe of the opportunity to inculcate 
the doctrines he had received as truth upon the 
minds of the aſſembly. Several by his preaching, 
and others by his reaſoning with them, were con- 
vinced of the truth he publihe 

Near the cloſe of this year (O. S.) the Indepen- 
dents and Republicans accompliſhed their purpoſe 
in bringing the king to the block, and ſeating 
themſelves at the helm of government. Their 
profeſſed principles being in favour of civil and 
religious liberty, the public places of worſhip ſeem, 
for a ſeaſon; to have been open to teachers of dif- 
ferent denominations, and not uncommonly ap- 
propriated to diſputation between the teachers or 
members of various ſects: this furniſhed G. Fox 
and others with opportunities of divulging their 
opinions, and accordingly we find him frequently 
availing himſelf thereof. my 
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Private houſes alſo were occaſionally open to 
rehgious cenference, and as the principal bent of 
his mind was, to do good to others, or reap ſpiritu- 
al 2 to himelf, he was zealous to attend 
meetings of this kind, in his native county of Lei- 
ceſterſhire and places adjacent. Once at a meetin 
of ſundry prieſts and 1 at a juſtice's houſe, 
and twice at Mansfield, in which he modeſtly 
offered his ſentiments on the ſubject of diſquiſition, 
which r well received. At the firſt 
meeting at Mansfield, he was moved to pray. The 
effect of his prayer on the audience, encouraged 
another profeſſor preſent to pray alſo; but his prayer, 
inſtead of edifying, brought deadneſs over the aſſem- 
bly, which diſpleaſing . he deſired George to 
pray again, but he could not pray in man's will. 

oon after this, hearing of a meeting appointed at 
Leiceſter, wherein it was reported, that Preſbyte- 
rians, Independents, Baptiſts and Epiſcopalians. 
were engaged, he went thither, the meeting bein 
held in the. public worſhip-houſe, opened a — 
admiſſion; and liberty being granted for any to 
ſpeak, after ſome time, a woman preſent. put this 
queſtion; What berth was that leh the Apoſtie 
2 of, A being born again of incorruptible ſeed, 
the ward of Cod, which liveth and dbideth” for 
ever ? The pneſt replied, I'ſuffer not a woman to 
ſpeak in the church; which drew from George an 
enquiry what he underſtood the church to be: for 
reply, the prieſt returning the queſtion, George 
expreſſed his idea thereof, That it was neither a 
building of lime and ſtones, nor a mixed multi- 
tude aſlembled together; but the pillar and ground 
of truth, a ſpiritual building compoſed of living 
ſtones, a ſpiritual houſehold, of Which Chriſt was 
the head.“ This, he writes, ſet them all on fire, 
and the diſpute was marrde. | 

When the meeting was broken up, he n 
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his inn, whither he was followed by ſeveral prieſts 
2 with whom he diſputed the ſubject 


afreſh, and maintained his opinion of the true 
church, and the true head thereołk. Several were 
convinced, and amongſt them the woman who put 
the queſtion, and her family. 
Travelling about in the central parts of the na- 
tion, and now ſtaying more or leſs in a place as he 
found his mind engaged, his preaching was at- 
tended with conſiderable ſucceſs: the convincing 
authority attending his miniſtry, daily increaſing 
the number of proſelytes: ſo that meetings begun 
to be ſettled in thoſe parts in the courſe of this 
year, 1648. | | 
His endeavours to propagate true religion were 
not confined to public” or private meetings; 
but exerted in other places, as occaſion offered; 
particularly in courts of judicature, to admoniſh to 
juſtice, and caution againſt oppreſſion : in markets, 
to recommend fair dealing, and to bear his teſti. 
mony againſt fraud, and deceitful merchandiſe : at 
public houſes of entertainment, to warn againſt pro- 
moting intemperance, by ſupplying ' their gueſts 
with more liquor than would do them good: at 
ſchools. and in private families, to exhort to the 
training up of children and ſervants in the fear of 
their Maker; to teſtify againſt vain ſports, plays 
and ſhows, as tending to draw people into vanity, 
and from that; ſtate of attentive conſideration, 
wherein our ſalvation is to be wrought out, / 
It is not improbable but this uncommon” manner 
of intervention in places unuſual might expoſe him 


To. the deriſion of ſome, and refentment of others; 


but he met not as yet with any inſtance of ill uſage 
in his perſon. Upon his appearing abroad in 


his more public capacity, the clear impreſſion fixed 
in his mind of the purity of the Chriſtian religion, 
and the too general defettion of the greater part of 
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profeſſors therefrom, produced in him cautiouſ- 
neſs to take no man for his copy; but ſingly pur. 
ſuing what the light in his own conſcience diſco- 
yeredto be right, he was led into a manner of conduct 
in many reſpetts ſingular, but, properly conſidered, 
not abſurd ; though bation to faſhion, yet 
not contrary to reaſon and propriety, Viewing th& 
cuſtomaty modes of ſalutation, in uncovering the 
head and bowing the body, as owing their origin 
to pride on one hand, and folly or artifice on the 
other, introducing marks of homage to men, which 
they had no juſt claim to, and which neicher reaſon 
nor religion ratified, he eſteemed it his duty to 
bear a public teſtimony againſt theſe cuſtoms, by 
declining compliance therewith, Being, by the 
light of the Goſpel, inſtrutted that his words ſhould 
be tew ; conformable to ſincerity; void of flattery 
and deceit, he felt himſelf circumſcribed from 
adopting the prevailing deviation from the origi ; 
nal ſimplicity of language in uſing, You to a 
ſingle perſon, or giving cuſtomary compliments 
or flattering titles; and accordingly, addreſſed in- 
dividuals of every rank With the: ſingular appel- 
lation of thow or thee, without reſpect of perſons. 
This manner of addreſs begat general diſguſt, and 
expoſed him and his - fellow-believers to much 
abuſe, being often beaten, ſtoned, impriſoned, and 
fined, for no other reaſon but declining to-take off 
their hats, and to give the cuſtomary titles of adula- 
tion to men. | patty 

Their unfaſhionable demeanour was not the ſole 
cauſe of their ſevere treatment; their doctrine, cir- 
cumſpett converſation, plain-dealing, and. honeſt 
teſtimonies againſt religion without righteouſneſs, 
carrying in them ſtrong reproof to hypocriſy and 
lifeleſs profeſſion, were little leſs offenſive to many 
formal prof eſſors of the ggeae. 


But 
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But that which created them the greateſt number 
of enemies, was their opinion concerning Goſpel 
miniſtry, They taught that the Goſpel was free; 
that the miniſter ought either to miniſter, becauſe it 
was his indiſpenſable duty, or omit taking the 
charge upon him; that no perſon ought to teach for 
hire, but that of the ability which God gave, they 
ought to give freely to the people. A dottrine, 
whrch, touching the teachers of every other deno- 
mination in a tender part, their intereſt raiſed X 
hoſt of foes, The prieſts of every claſs, however 
at variance among themſelves, generally united in 
exertions againſt theſe hated reformers; to impreſs 
upon the magiſtrates and people the moſt unfavour- 


able opinion of the doctrine and conduct of thoſe 


men, Who, in the face of the world, had broached 
opinions in their view ſo pernicious, Biaſed by 
prejudice, and blinded by paſſion, their repreſenta- 
tions of this people tranſgreſſed the bounds ot can- 
dour and truth; the pulpits were converted into 
vehicles of calumpy ; every ridiculous ſtory was 
circulated to their diſadvantage ; and pains taken to 
repreſent them, not what' they were, but what their 
adverſaries would have them thought to be. The 
preſs, ſeconding the efforts of the pulpit, ſpread un- 
deſerved reproach. Men of leiſure and abilities, 
without giving themſelves time to conſider this 
people and their doctrines attentively, joined in the 
common cauſe againſt them. This confederacy 
could vilify their reputation; abuſe their perſons; 
plunder, impriſon and perſecute them : but could 
neither overſet their confidence in divine ſupport, 
nor prevent the increaſe of their numbers, till they 
became a conſiderable body, not more remark- 
able for the ſingularities of their profeſſion, than 
for the uniform prattice of virtue,.'and the ſeverity 
of their ſufferings for the teſtimony of'a * 
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ſcience through three ſucceſſive revolutions of go- 
vernment. | 


G. Fox's firſt - was in the eb urſe of | 


the year 1648 at Nottingham : coming thither on 
a firſt day of the week, under a perſuaſion of duty, 
he went to the public worſhip, and the prieſt taking 
for his text theſe words of the apoſtle Peter, We 


expounded to be the ſcriptures, by which all docs 
trines were to be tried. G. Fox ſignified that this 
ure word of -prophecy was not the ſcriptures, but 
the Holy Spirit, by which holy men gave forth the 
Scriptures, whereby (as the ſureſt interpreterof them) 
opinions, religions, and judgments were to be tried: 
tor it led men into all truth, The Jews had the 
r N yet reſiſted the Holy Ghoſt, and reje&- 
ed Chriſt, the bright morning ſtar, perfecuted him 
and his apoſtles, while they pretended to try their 
doftrine by the Scriptures; but erred in judgment, 
becauſe they tried them without the Holy Ghoſt. 
ereupon the officers ſeized him, and took him to 
priſon, putting him into a place fo filthy, that the 
[mel] thereof was grievous to be endured. At night 
ne was carried before the mayor, aldermen and fe. 
1ffs, and after examination, recommitted. One of 
he magiſtrates, John Reckleſs, ſheriff, being, with 
is wife and family, much affected with George's 
dottrine, after ſome time removed him to his own 
ouſe : during his reſidence here, he had meetings, 
hich ſome perſons of condition attended, and the 
ord's power appeared eminently among them, 
hereby a great change was effected in the ſheriff, 
nlomuch that he and ſeveral others being excited 
y a ſenſe of duty to exhort both the people and 
agiſtrates to repentance, the latter were fo provok- 
d, that they cauſed G. Fox to be removed back to 
he common priſon, where he lay till the aſſizes; 
et was not then brought to his trial, for though he 
I | was 
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was ordered to be taken before the Jud e, the officer Wnd to 4 


was ſo dilatory, that the court was broken up before profeſſe 
he got thither; yet they ordered him into the com- Wt civil 
mon jail, and detained him there ſome time _ cribe th 
In moſt places whither he came, bonds or aftlic- Nous of 
tions abode him. At Mansfield Woodhouſe, ſpeak. {Wenſure, 
ing to the prieſt and 4 in their public In their 
pow of worſhip, the people aſſaulted him, and beat Wt propt 

im cruelly with their hands, Bibles, and ſticks, Ws the B. 
After they had thus vented their rage, they haled Hd minif 
him out, and put him into the ſtocks, where heFWeprim 
ſat ſome hours; and then they took him before aFWng in 
magiſtrate, who ſeeing how groſsly he had been Fight fp 
abuſed, after much thredening, ſet him at liberty, Ime of 
But ſtill the multitude, inſatiate in abuſe, ſtoned himWnuſual 
out of the town, though hardly able to go, by reaſonÞ ſpeak 
of their ill uſage, for no other cauſe but exhortingſQd elſey 
them for their good. With difficulty he reachedWprobati 
the diſtance of about a mile from tde town, where By thi, 
e laity 1 
ut patro1 
me, 


niſter cordials for his eaſe, being inwardly bruiſed, 
At Market Boſworth he was alſo ſloned out of the 


town: and at Cheſterfield detained in cuſtody till From ( 
late at night, and then put out of the town by offi Perby, wl 
cers-and watchmen, _ left in the dark to provide boſe wit 
for himſelf as well as he could. In the midit of higÞamber, | 
ſufferings he had the conſolation of apprehendingF< cauſe, 
himſelf in the way of his duty, and of finding thaffdture the 
in each place ſome were convinced, and others con] and 
| firmed in the truth by his miniſtry, nt to th 
At the firſt appearance of this people, ſeveralſ'4t was « 
others, as well as G. Fox, thought it their duty tgÞ®'<ſtatio! 
go o the public places of worſhip, to declare thqqme to hi 
burden of the word en their minds; moſtly (thoughf muſt go 


not always) waiting till their worſhip was ended, ani ſore the 
then delivering, or attempting to deliver, their ſent the 
timents in quietneſs, and in as few words as poſſif}"lultatio, 
ble, for which they were often treated with violence anothe: 
; ; an 
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profefled purity of this period, or to the good order 


pf civil-ſociety, great pains have been taken to de- 


cribe their conduct in terms of aggravati 
ous offence, and at this day — * 
enſure. This people were not ſingle, at that time 
their ſentiments concerning the Goſpel. liberiy 
pf propheſying: but the Independents alſo, as well 
the Baptiſts, adopted the opinion, that the ordain- 
| miniſters had not, by any order obſerved amongſt 
ie primitive Chriſtians, an excluſſve right of ſpeak- 
ng 0 the church, but that all, properly gifted 

ight ſpeak one by one. It had been during the 
* of the civil war, and ſtill continued to be no 
7 ual practice for laymen, ſoldiers, and others 
0 yon or preach in the public places of worſhip 
n elſewhere, with the connivance, if not with the 
1 1 of the * powers. : | 

y this it appears evident, that a participati 

p ws”. in miniſterial offices was 5 _ . 
«dp ronized, þy ſome of the leading men of that 
0 Cheſterfield G. Fox direfted his courſe to 
2 4 where he was entertained at a doctor's houſe 

oſe wife was convinced. As he was walking in his 
amber, he heard the bell ring: upon enquiring into 
p cauſe, he was informed that there was to be a 

ure there that day, at which many officers of the 
my and preachers were to be preſent, Geor 
ent to this lecture, and aſter it was finiſhed, ſpoke 
en on his mind, and they heard him without 
bleſtation; but When he had done, an officer 
me to him, and taking him by the hand, told him 
may go before the magiſtrates, Being brought 

ore them about the firſt hour afternoon, they 
00 the day till the ninth, in examination and 
nſultation about him, and then committed him 
another to the houſe of correction. 

G. Fox 
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and to eee ſuch treatment, irreconcileable to the | 
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G. Fox was now prevented from travelling, but 
his mind did not ſuffer him to reſt unemployed 
for, during his confinement, he was much exerciſed 
in writing, particularly to the prieſts and magiſtrate 
of Derby. To the former, that if they had receives 
the Goſpel freely, they ſhould miniſter it freely 
without money or without price. That if they 
maintained the Scripture to be their rule, they ug, 
to manifeſt that it was ſo, not by words rw 6 bu 


by the conformity of their lives to its dottrinea * 
To the magiſtrates, repeatedly pointing out the in . 5 
juſtice of perſecution and oppreſſion. Fun 
Neither was he unmindful of his principal coe - -: F 
cern, the inſtruftion and confirmation of thoſe wh vr * 
had been convinced by his miniſtry. He wrote Geo 
paper to be . abroad amongſt his friends anf hd I 
other well-diſpoſed people. | le 5 
It was during his impriſonment here, 1650, tha "oh : 
bidding Gervas Bennet (one of the juſtices who conterward 
mitted him) and thoſe in company with him, ren ack 
at the word of the Lord; Bennet, turning this ef N 
preſſion into a ſubjeft of ridicule, in deriſion ga ler that 
G. Fox and his friends the appellation of Quake, Wr 
by which name this people have ever ſince be... od . 
diſtinguiſhed. , . 80 | 
His relations, uneaſy at his impriſonment, applic we. B 
to the juſtices for his releaſe upon bail; Whereupm fo f 
he was brought before them, but refuſed his co Fed - 
ſent, becauſe he thought the conditions (whit a o 
were, that he ſhould be of good behaviour, at . 0 B 
come no more thither to cry againſt the prieſts) [2 * 
one part, a groundleſs impeachment of his chaqous «wth 
ter; and in the other, a reſtraint from duty, Juſt we — 
Bennet roſe up in a rage, and as George oat a 


kneeling down to pray for him, fell furiouſly: up ;; 
him, and ſtruck kim with both his hands, co N 
manding the jailer to take him to priſon; he Me. 4 4 
accordingly carried back, and there detained, : fellow; 
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The keeper, a high profeſſor, was in the num- 


er of George's enemies; he watchfully remarked. 


is words and actions, aſked many frivolous, in- 
duous queſtions, in order to draw ſome unguarded 
ſwer, to turn to the diſadvantage of his character; 
it George was preſerved in that circumſpeRion of 
pndutt, that the jailer could get no advantage 


painſt him this way: and yet it ſeems he ſpoke 


ry 8 of him. For which treatment he 
as one day ſo ſmitten in his conſcience, that as G. 
x was walking in his chamber, he heard a mourn- 
voice, upon which he ſtood to liſten, and heard: 
e jailer give the following relation to-his wife: 
Wite, F have ſeen the day of judgment, and I. 
w George there, and I was afraid of him, becauſe 
had done him ſo much wrong, and ſpoken ſo 
uch againſt him to the - miniſters, profeſſors and 
ſtices, and in taverns and alehoufes.“ And 
terwards coming to G. Fox, he made the follow- 
7 acknowledgment; I have been a lion againſt, 
zu, but now 1 come like a. lamb, and like the 
ler that came to Paul and Silas trembling.” The 
xt day he went to the juſtices and complained to 
em that he and his houſe had been plagued for 
corge's ſake. To which (as the jailer reported} 
rvas Bennet replied, that plagues were upon 
em for keeping Jim there: * ſoon after the 
ſtices gave him leave to walk a mile, in expecta- 
n that he would make uſe of the opportunity to 
ape. But they were miſtaken ; this man, as 
tient in ſuffering for his principles, as he was 
alous in propagating them, was too tender of the 
putation, af the truth he maintained, to give ad- 
tage againſt it to its adverſaries, by obtaining 
liberty in a clandeſtine manner: he. therefore 
nified, if they would aſcertain the. extent of a 
le, he might ſometimes make uſe gf the liberty. 
fellow priſoner, Fretwell, ſoon found means to 
br Kent ingratiate 
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ingratiate himſelf with the jailer, and obtained lea duct a 
to go ſee his mother, and 10 got his liberty: which than tl 
occaſioned the jailer to remark, * that man was na nearly 
right, but that George was an honeſt man. Th proſpe 
jatler's ſiſter alſo rr ſickly, 2 Ge felt hi. 
| His chamber, was ſo affected with his diſcourſe, ¶ vet it 
to bear teſtimony concerning him and his friends from t. 
„that they were an innocent people, that did har ed fror 
to none, but did good to all, even to thoſe wi Dur 
hated them.“ remark 
When the civil war in England was terminate long in 
by the death of the late king, and the independe commu 
parliament was fixed in the ſeat of governmei Tho 
there; Ireland remained to be ſubdued, and ti avoid e 
to it in 


ruling party in Scotland had come to a reſolutio! 
to 1 Charles II. as their king. ITM vretch. 
parliament therefore thought it neceſſary to au laws of 
ment their forces, when G. Fox's term of commiſſ tat ac 
ment to the houſe of correction was nearly expired priſon, 
the commiĩſſioners invited him to accept the office ꝗ to the 
a captain, and the ſoldiers were deſirous to hau tion mi; 
him for their commander; for which purpoſe, bein the gal 
brought before the commiſſioners, in the marke believe. 
lace, they there made him the offer, aſking him After 
be would not take up arms for the commonwealt! pectatio 
againſt Charles Stuart. He told them, he kneſf maleco- 
from whence all wers did ariſe; even from the luſt nm 
and that he lived in the virtue of that power th Tnis 
took away the occaſion of war. Prefling him mo, : 
earneſtly to accept of their offer, Which. they ſa 
was made out of regard to his virtue, and he ff 
rejecting heit prepoſal, their pretended w ſent a c. 
quiekly gave way to the impetuoſity of their reſen brought 
ment at his refuſal, and his teſti mony againſt the ting i 
wafring ſpirit under their religious pretenſion ;mpriſor 
Fhey ihmetliately commanded the jailer to pat high, f he 
into the common jail, without any bed He was a]. dreſle 
cordingly thruſt among ſt thirty felons, whoſe co concern 
[24 
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duct and converſation, were no leſs grievous to him 
than the filthineſs of the priſon where he was kept 
nearly ſix months. However, not diſcouraged by the 
proſpett of the danger he might be expoſed to, he 
felt himſelf frequently conſtrained to reprove them. 
Yet it doth not appear that he received any ill uſage 
from them, and people wondered he was fo preſerv- 
ed from harm amongſt ſuch company, | 
During his confinement, he had occaſion to 
remark the pernicious effects of keeping priſoners 
long in jail. He therefore thought it his duty to 
communicate his obſervations hereon to the judges. 
Though few, if any, could be more circumſpettito 
avoid evil in their own particulars, or more averſe 
to it in others, yet he was affected for thoſe unhappy 
wretches who — their liberty and lives to the 
laws of their country, The compaſſion he felt on 
that account, particularly for a young woman in 
priſon, for robbing her maſter, induced him to write 
to the magiſtrates. Whatever effect his interpoſi« 
tion might have, the youy woman was reprieved at 
the gallows, and afterwards in priſon repented and 
believed, cy f 
After the battle of Dunbar, King Charles, in ex- 
pectation of being joined by all his friends, and the 
malecontents under the preſent government, ad- 
vanced into the heart of England. ä 
This ſudden invaſion ereated great alarm, and 
excited the adherents to the preſent ernment 
to zealous exertions in procufing recruits, to repel 
the invaders; upon this occaſion, Juſtice Bennet 
ſent a conſtable to preſs G. Fox for a ſoldier ; Who 
brought him before the commiſſioners; but he per- 
ſiſting in his refuſal, they committed him to clofe 
mpriſonment, without bail or mainprize; where- 
* again appea led to their feelings, in a letter 
addreſſed to Col. Barton, and the reſt who were 
concerned in his commitment. 
14 i A t 
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It is not improbable that this letter, together wit? 
the: innocency of his conduct, made an impreſſion 
upon them; for, notwithſtanding their former re- 
reſentation of him as a deceiver and blaſphemer, 
bis integrity had ſo; far gotten the better of their 
prejudice, that they ſet him at liberty in the be- 
ginning of the winter 1651, after detaining him in 
priſon near twelve months, ſix months in the houſe 
of correction, and the reſt of the time in the com- 
mon priſon. 5 2 N 
G. Fox having regained his liberty, purſued his 
travels, and had meetings in ſeveral places in Not- 
tinghamſhire and Derb ſhire, and thence paſled into 
Yorkſhire, Richard Farnſworth, among others, 
was convinced at Balby: at Wakefield, James 
Naylor, and William Dewſbury and his wife, with 
many others, were alſo convinced. Thefe. three 
men became powerful coadjutors to G. Fox. Ot 
theſe, W. Dewſbury had been immediately on- 
vinced of the internal principle of light and grace 
before he ſaw George; but when he met him, he 
found they were in. * unity of the ſame ſpirit, and 
thereupon gave him the right hand of fellowſhip, 
and joined him in his miniſterial labours. 

Paſſing on to Beverly, he went to the public 
re e ; and after the preacher had done, he 
exhorted him and the people, directing them to 
Chriſt their teacher with ſuch an authority | as 
brought an awfulneſs over the aſſembly, and his 
miniftry in theſe parts was effectual to the con- 
vincement of many, and amongſt them ſome per- 
ſons of account: Capt. Puiſſoe and Juſtice Hotham 
were in the number of his friends, and tho it doch 
not appear that chey openly joined him in profeſſion, 
yet their favour vas conducive to protect him from 
inſult, and abuſe, to which in ſome other places he 
had been expoſed. 5 610168 {v9 o 
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er with In the afternoon he went to another worſhip-houſe 
reſſion about two miles from Beverly, where, after the 
ner re- preacher had done, he ſpoke largely. The people 
hemer, ¶ were ſo much affected, that they requeſted him to 
f their {W favour them with another opportunity of hearing 
he be- Whim; but he directed them to a better inſtructor 
him in {Wtbat would abide with them, the ſpirit of Chriſt in 
e houſe ¶ cheir own hearts, and fo paſſed away. 

e com- Continuing in the proſecution of his travels, he 

met with various ſucceſs, Paſſing northward through 
ued his MW molt parts of Yorkſhire, he met with little or no 
in Not. Nreſtraint from the magiſtrates ; but received much 
Ted into MWabuſe from the multitude in many places. He alſo 
others, {Wrepeatedly experienced the want of hoſpitality in 

James I cheſe parts, being refuſed entertainment or lodging 
e, with Hat the inns, though he offered to pay; whereby he was 
e three Nobliged ſeveral times to take up his lodging in the 
x. Of open air, or under ſuch ſhelter as he could meet 
ly con- with in the fields; under theſe ſufferings he ma- 
d grace Inifeſted the meek and forgiving temper of a Chriſ- 


him, he Wttan; as at Titchill, where the clerk ſtruck him ſo 
irit, and Nviolently with a Bible in the public worſhip-houſe, 
lowſhip, Ns to make his face run down with blood, where, 
51 after this the people thruſt him out, threw him 
e public down, and dragged him along the ſtreets. When he 
lone, he Not up, covered with blood and dirt, he endea- 
them to ſoured to convince them of the evil of their 
rity | as Noings, by repreſenting to them how inconſiſtent 
and his beir conduct was, and how they diſhonoured 
the con- Nhriſtianity thereby, Some moderate juſtices, who 
Mme per- ad heard how he had been abuſed, coming to ex- 
Hotham mine into this riot, he would not appear as an 
o it doch ecuſer againſt any; but freely forgave them all. 
ofelhon, This, doubtleſs, contributed to give ſucceſs to his 
im: from plain but prevailing miniſtry. 


laces he 
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Coming to Sedbergh on a fair day, and preaching 
[(t in the fair, and afterwards retiring into the 
grave- yard, abundance of people flocked after him, 
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when he preached for a conſiderable time, Several 
prieſts were preſent, yet none of them made the leaſt 
oppoſition to his dottrine ; but Francis Howgill, 
an Independent preacher, was ſo affected therewith, 
as well as the powerful manner of delivering it, as 
to acknowledge, * This man ſpeaks with authority, 
and not as the ſcribes.” Many were convinced that 
day, and amongſt them Capt. Ward. 
On the firſt day following, he went to Firbank 
chapel in Weſtmoreland, where F. Howgill and 
ohn Audland had been preaching in the morning, 
About noon, after refreſhing himſelf with a little 
water from a brook, he ſat down on the ny of a 
rock contiguous to the chapel, in order to hold; 
meeting there; the people ſeemed ſurpriſed tha 
he did not go into the chapel; but he, eſteeming i 
part of his miſſion to bring them off from thei 
SUPERSTITIOUS veneration for theſe places, in 
formed them that there was no inherent ſanctity 1 


the ground or building beyond that on which he 


ſtood. To a large audience he preached for 
conſiderable time, and his miniſtry was attende 
with a convincing power, whereby many, and! 
particular the teachers of that congregation, becamt 
proſelytes to his doftrine; viz. J. Audland and f 
Howgill, who gave back the money they had re 
ceived from the pariſh of Colton in Lancaſhire, to 
preaching there. 

George went from thence to Preſton-Patrick an 
Kendal, at which places he had meetings to goo 
effect; where large meetings are held to this da 
From Kendal he proceeded to Under-barrow, a 
companied by ſeveral perſons, with whom he h: 
much reaſoning, eſpecially with Edward Burroug| 
who became an eminent member of this communit 
and during his ſhort life, a principal promoter 
its cauſe, both in his diſcourſe and writings, 
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G. Fox next paſſed over to Lancaſhire by Cart- 


Several WW mel and Ulverſtone to Swarthmore, the ſeat! of 
the lealt WW Thomas Fell, a Welch judge, who was upon his cir- 
Towgill, cuit when G. Fox came to his houſe, being a 
erewith, BW houſe open for the reception of religious people. 
ing u, as Next day there being a lecture at Ulverſton, G. Fox 
uthority, went to it; when he came in, they were ſinging, 
aced that and after they had fimiſhed this part of their ſervice, 
he deſired liberty to ſpeak, which was granted, He 
) Firbank there ſo plainly diſtinguiſhed the eſſential from the 
»gill and profeſſional part ot religion, that Judge Fell's wife, 
A Margaret, was effectually reached, ſo that ſhe ſat 
a little 


down in her pew and wept bitterly, crying in her 


LIN of 2 ſpirit, © We are all thieves! we are all thieves ! 
to hold We have taken the ſcripture in words, and know 
riſed tha nothing of them in ourſelves.” George proceed- 
eeming i ing in his diſcourſe, and declaring againſt the falſe 
rom thei prophets, who take upon them to explain other 
laces, in men's words, while they were out of the ſpirit of 
anttity ii thoſe whole expreſſions they pretended to explain, 
which he John Sawrey, a juſtice of. the peace, ordered him 
ied for to be taken away; and after ſome time a conſtable 
s attendel executing the order, he continued his exhortation 
ny, and i to the people in the grave- yard. In the evening he 
n, becam returned to Judge Fell's, and had an opportunity to 
and and! preach in the family to that effect, that moſt of them 
ey had 1 were convinced. | 

-aſhire, 10 Their converſion made a great noiſe in the coun- 


try, and raiſed George many enemies, ſeveral of 
whom met the judge on his return home, and pre- 
poſſeſſed him with the intelligence, That a great 
diſaſter had befallen his family ; that the Quakers 
were witches, and had turned them from their re- 
ligion; and that he muſt ſend them away, or all the 
country would be undone.” Under the affecting 
* of this report, he reached his houſe; nor 
was the anxiety of his wife ſhort of his; for, being 
clearly convinced of the truth of the doctrines de- 
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livered by G. Fox, ſhe thought it her duty to adhere Den th 
thereto; and yet her affectionate regard for her huſ. ]WSawre 
band filling her with reluctance at the thoughts of ſcript 
giving him uneaſineſs, ſhe felt herſelf in a diſtreſs. peak 
ing ſtrait, between the apprehenſion of diſpleaſing{Mtheret 
her huſband or offending be Maker; but J. Naylor {Wis ov 
and R. Farnſworth being then in the houſe, at herWnotwi' 
deſire had a conference with him, in which they{Wibert 
conducted themſelves with ſo much prudence as{Wlatista 
greatly conduced to mitigate his diſpleaſure ; and Hand ir 
in the evening G. Fox returned, and finding that {this m 
Judge Fell was prejudiced againſt him, by the miſ.{Wverted 
repreſentation of the 2 and profeſſors, and in{Wknock 
particular by thoſe of Juſtice Saw rey, he entered At la! 
into a free diſcuſſion of his principles; anſwered allWdelive 
the judge's objections ſo clearly from Scripture, that hip 
he was thoroughly ſatisfied. orders 

The mornyng after this conference, Lampit, nelive! 
prieſt of Ulveritone, paid a viſit to the judge, andMito tha 
had much converſation with him, no ways in fa-fier lyi 


vour of his new gueſts ; but the judge was too clearlyWpnade 
convinced by the evening conference with G. Fox, Wecnle « 
eaſily to receive impreſſions to their prejudice. In- rng the 


ſtead of liſtening to the inſinuations of the prieſt, he heir p 
ſoon gave proof of his favourable diſpoſition to the e tou 
Quakers, by an offer of his houſe for a meeting reſſin, 
place in conſequence whereof there was a largeWruiled 
meeting the firſt day following, and thenceforward force 
a ſettled meeting continued in that houſe till 1690, Wcral « 
when a meeting-houſe was built. In prof 
This impreſſion on judge Fell's mind in their ered 
favour was very 8 to thoſe who wiſhed the ffects 
ſuppreſſion of this riſing 1 Juſtice Sawreyeſtrain 
and ———— Lampit, prieſt of Ulverſtone, were G. 1 
particularly chagrined, and let no opportunity ſlipPith a 
of gratifying#their reſentment. Soon after, thereWV alne: 
being a lecture day at Ulverſtone, and Judge Fell Vith e 
being from home, G. Fox went to the worſhip-houſeW2appec 
- on 
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on that occaſion, and attempted to ſpeak there. 


Sawrey told him if he would ſpeak according to 
ſcripture he might; George replied, he ſhould 
ſpeak according to ſcripture, and prove his dottrine 


thereby. Then Sawrey inſiſted, in contradittion to 


his own propoſal, that he ſhould not ſpeak at all; 


notwithſtanding which, he proceeded to uſe the 
liberty given him, and the people heard him with 


ſatisfaction, till Sawrey, incenſed them againſt hin, 


and incited them to abuſe him. By the inſtigation ot 


this man, the place and time of worſhip were con— 
verted into a es of riot, for there G. Fox was 

knocked down and trampled upon in his preſence. 
At laſt Sawrey took him from the people, and 
lelivered him to the conſtables, with orders to 
hip him and put him out of the town, which 
orders having executed in a violent manner, they 
delivered him over to the multitude, who beat him 
to that degree, that he fell down ſenſeleſs. Af- 


ter lying a while, he recovered, and the return he 
made them was an endeavour to bring them to a 


ſenſe of the inconſiſtency of their condu*tt, inform 


ing them, that this carriage manifeſted the truits of 
their prieſt's miniſtry. Returning to Swathmore, 
he found his friends there humanely employed in 


lreſſing the wounds of thoſe who had been cut and 
ruiſed by Lampit's bearers. For though the chiet 
force of their violence had fallen on G. Fox, ſe— 
'eral others, not only of thoſe who openly joined 
In profeſhon with him, but of ſuch alſo as diſco- 
ered a partiality towards them who did, felt the 
flefts of the licenſe given to a mob, diveſted of the 
reſtraints of law, religion, and humanity. 
G. Fox in about two weeks after the abuſe he met 
ith at Ulverſtone, paſſing over to the iſland of 
Valney in company with J. Naylor, there met 
ith equal or greater abuſe. At Cockan a man 
lnapped a piſtol at him, but it would not go off; 
G9: and 
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and he was no ſooner landed on the iſland than he 
was aſſaulted by about forty men, armed with {taves 
and fiſhing poles, with an intent to puſh him into 
the ſea, which when he prevented, by preſſing into 
the midſt of them, he was knocked down and ſtun— 
ned: for James Lancaſter, having heen convinced 
there, they pretended that he had bewitched him, 
and promiſed his wife, if ſhe would let them know 
when he came there, they would put him to death; 
and this ſeemed to be their intention ; * but (ſays 
he) the Lord's power preſerved me, that they could 
not take my life.“ J. Lancaſter's wife was among 
the foremoſt in this aſſault; for, when G. Fox re. 
covered his ſenſes, he obſerved her buſy in throwing 
tones, while her huſband was endeavouring io pro- 
tet him, by covering him with his own body, to 
keep off the blows and ſtones aimed at him. This 
woman being afterwards convinced, repented of the 
evil ſhe had been hurried into, as did ſome others, 
When George recovercd his feet, they beat him 
down again into the boat, which J. Lancaſter ob. 
lerving, came to him, and ſet him back over the 
water; when he got off, they fell on J. Naylor 
in the like manner. G. Fox landing again at 
Cockan, met with no better treatment, for the people 
there role upon him with pitchforks, flails, and 
ſlaves, crying out, “ kill him!” After giving 
him much abuſe, drove him ſome way out of the 
town, and left him, after which he walked three 
miles to a friend's houſe, named Thomas Huton, 
where Thomas Lawſon (who had been a prieſt, and 
was convinced by G. Fox) lodged. When arrived 
at this houſe, he was hardly able to ſpeak, by reaſon 
of the wounds he had received, and could barely 
inform them of the jeopardy in which he lett J. 
Naylor; whereupon they mounted their horſes, went 
in ſearch of him, and brought him thicher that 


night, 
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Next day M. Fell ſent a horſe to fetch him to 
Swarthmore; but it was with difficulty, and in much 
pain he got thither, through the ſoreneſs of his 
bruiſes, 

The juſtices Sawrey and Thompſon iſſued a 
warrant againſt him, but judge Fell coming home 
prevented its preſent effect: he was greatly diſpleaſed 
with the treatment which G. Fox and his friends 
had received in his abſence, repreſenting to Sawrey 
the illegality of his conduct in fomenting riots. 
He alſo ſent warrants into the iſle of Walney to 
apprehend the rioters, whereupon ſome of them 
abſconded. Deſiring G. Fox to give him a narra- 
tive of his abuſe, he only told him, © They could 
do no otherwiſe, in the Giri wherein they were; 
that they maniteſted the fruits of their prieſts mi- 
niltry, and their profeſſion of religion to be wrong, 
which made the judge remark, he ſpoke as ot a 
matter in which he had no concern, 

His enemies, not ſatisfied with ſtirring up the 
rabble againſt him, next made an attempt to en- 
danger his life, by a falſe accuſation of ſpeaking 
blaſphemy, and ſuborned falſe witneſles againſt 
tim to prove it. Upon their information it was 
that the before- mentioned juſtices granted their 
warrant to apprehend him; G. Fox, hearing of 
it, voluntarily appeared at the enſuing ſeſſions at 
Lancaſter, to face his accuſers. There appeared 
no leſs than torty prieſts, who choſe one Marſhal, 
prieſt of Lancaſter, for their orator ; a young prieſt, 
and two prieſts ſons, for witneſſes ; but theſe wit- 
neſſes failed of anſwering their ends; for after the 
firſt was examined, the ſecond was ſo much at a 
lols to anſwer the queſtions put to him, that he ac- 
knowledged, “he could not ſay it,“ (I ſuppole re- 


peat the blaſphemous expreſhons) ** but the other 
could,” 


C4 There 
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There were in the court ſeveral men of integrity 
and reputation, who had been at that meeting where- 
in the witneſſes ſwore he uttered thoſe blaſphemous 
expreſſions, and declared in court, That the oath 
which theſe evidences had taken was altogether falſe; 


and that no ſuch words as they had ſworn againſt | 


him were ſpoken by him at that meeting.” 

The juſtices perceiving that the proſecution was 
malicious, diſcharged him. Judge Fell, after ſpeak- 
ing to the juſtices who granted the warrant, and ſhew- 
ing them the errors thereof, in concert with Col. 
Weſt, granted a ſuperſedeas to ſtop its execution. 
This confederacy to inflit puniſhment on an inno- 
cent man, and to flop the progreſs of thoſe doc. 
trines he propagated, received a defeat in both 
attempts; for he was not only honourably acquuted 
in the open ſeſſions, but, being called upon by 
Col. Weſt, that if he had any thing to ſay to the 
people, he might freely declare it: he, feeling a 
proper qualification, made uſe of the liberty granted 
him ; and though he met with oppoſition from ſome 
of the angry prieſts, they were ſo clearly confuted, 
and divine truths ſo powerfully opened by him, that 
many proſelytes to his dottrine were gained that 
day; and amongſt them Juſtice Benſon of Welt. 
moreland, Major Ripan, mayor of Lancaſter, and 
Thomas Briggs (who had ſhewn much averſion to 
the Quakers) was ſo effettually convinced, that he 
became a faithful miniſter amongſt them, and fo 
continued to the end of his days. ; 

Meetings were now ſettled in many of the central 
and northern parts of the nation, and ſeveral had 
Joined in the work of the miniſtry with the appro- 
bation and to the edification of their fellow members, 
ſo that the number of preachers was augmented to 
twenty-five, amongſt whom F. Howgill, E. Bur- 
rough, John Camm, J. Audland, Richard Hubber- 


thorn, with R. Farnlworth, W. Dewſbury, and 
| J. Naylor, 
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J. Naylor, were eminent for their ſervices and ſuf- 
terings; for they had not only a ſhare with G. Fox 
in his miniſterial labours, but alſo in his mal-treat- 
ment, | 

In the courſe of this year J, Naylor and F. How- 
gill were impriſoned at Appleby; James being at a 
meeting at Orton, five prieſts with many people 
came thither; the prieſts aſked him ſeveral queſtions, 
to which he gave ſuch anſwers as fruſtrated their 
purpoſes of enſnaring him in his words, However, 
againſt ie ſucceeding firſt day, they had prepared 
ſermons filled with invectives againſt him; and ſome: 
of them indulged their ſpleen ſo far, (as their hearers 
reported) as to aſſert it would be doing God ſervice 
to knock him down, Having thus prepared the 
ruder ſort, and one of the prieſts ſons drawing a 
company. of them together, beſet the houſe where 
he was, and dragged him into a field, where a juſ- 
tice, ſent for by a prieſt, was preſent, who com- 


manded him to anſwer ſuch queſtions as the prieſt 


ſhould put to him, who after much conference, get- 
ting little advantage againſt him, grew angry, and 
warning the people not to receive him into their 
houſes, turned away, and the people beginning to be 
abuſive, the juſtice was about doing the ſame, as if 
they intenged leaving him to the mercy of the popu- 
lace, But at James's remonſtrance, the juſtice turn- 
ing back, reſcued him for the preſent: yet at the in- 
ſtance of the prieſts, who were diſpleaſed thereat, 
he was again ſeized, and brought before the juſtice 
at a neighbouring alehouſe, and becauſe he did not 
put off his hat, they committed him to priſon for his 
pretended contempt, and alſo as being a vagabond, 
under pretence, that none there knew whence he 
came; for they had ſhut out all his acquaintance : 
upon his appealing to the juſtice that he knew him, 
they having been in the army together ſeveral years, 
the juſtice replying it was no matter, made his mit- 
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timus, and carried hinf to Kirby-ſteven that night, 
and placed a guard over him. Amongſt ſeveral of 
his friends, F. Howgill accompanied him thither, 
who took an oppottunity to preach to the people, a 
conſiderable number being gathered in the ſtreet; 
upon which, being brought before a juſtice, after an 
examination, in which they endeavoured to wreſt his 
expreſſions, in order to criminate him, he was like. 


' wiſe put under a guard, and next day, together with 


J. Naylor, ſent to Appleby gaol. 
At the ſeſſions held in Appleby in the month call. 
ed January, 1652, J. Naylor was tried on an indict. 
ment for blaſphemy ; but after a long examination, 
it appearing that the prieſts could not make out the 
charge exhibited againſt him, he was diſcharged by 
the juſtices from his impriſonment, which had con. 
tinued about twenty weeks. Whether F. Howgill“ 
confinement was of a longer or ſhorter continuance 
than this, we have no account. 
Thomas Aldam, one of thoſe early preachers, wal 
alſo impriſoned this year in York, at the inſtigation 
of the prieſt of Warnſworth, for uttering ſome. ex- 
reſſions after the prieſt had ended his ſermon, At 
Vork aſſizes he was fined 4ol. for coming into the 
court with his hat on: and was a ſecond time im- 
priſoned in York caſtle for refuſing to pay tithes 
and detained in priſon two years and ſix months. 
He had al ſo, for 111. 10s. demanded for tithes, taker 
from him goods worth 58l. 10s. 
In the courſe of the ſame year ſeveral others, 
whoſe religious concern induced them to exhort the 
rieſls and their congregations at the cloſe of thei 
public aſſemblies for worſhip, met with like treat 
ment; but to deſcribe particularly the ſuffering 
they underwent for their Chriſtian teſtimonies 
would carry me far beyond my propoſed limit 
Their ſufferings in the different counties of Englan 
and elſewhere, have been digeſted by Joſeph Beſſe 
and make two volumes in folio. 
CHAI 
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CHAP, IL 


FROM THE YEAR 1653, TO THE END OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. . 


N the beginning of 1653, Oliver Cromwell 
taking the reins of government into his own 
hands, it doth not appear that the change produced 
any revolution in favour of the Quakers, for though 
the ſupreme power was in new hands, the ſubordi- 
nate magiſtrates were continued in office; nor do I 
find any material change among the eccleſiaſtics, ſo 
that their former perſecutors retained power to be 
ſtill troubleſome to them: and their ſufferings con- 
tinued to increaſe with the increaſe of their numbers, 
G. Fox paſſed about this time into Cumberland, 
and from place to place his miniſtry was ſo well re- 
ceived, that many new converts were gained in moſt 
places which he viſited. Coming to Carliſle, he 
firſt preached to the ſoldiers in garriſon there, 
On the market-day, he went up to the Market. 
croſs, and cautioned the people againſt fraud in their 
dealings, and to ſpeak the truth one to another, 


On the firſt day following he went to the place of 


public worſhip, and after the prieſt had done, he 
preached with a reaching power, The people of the 
town roſe and aſſaulted him; but the governor ſent 
down ſome muſqueteers to appeale the tumult, who 
in a friendly manner reſcued him from further inſult, 
A lieutenant who had been convinced took him to 
his houſe, and there they had a quiet and ſatis factory 
meeting. The next day he was ſummoned before 
the magiſtrates, who falling into diſcourſe with him 
upon religion, and e de their emptineſs as to 
the eſſence thereof, he endeavoured to ſhew them, 
that although they were high in proſeſſion (being 
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Preſbyterians and Independents) yet they were with- 
out the poſſeſſion of what they profeſſed. This 

lain dealing exaſperating them, they committed 
Bim to priſon, as a blaſphemer, a heretic, and a 
ſeducer, where he lay till the aſſizes. From the dif. 


poſition that prevailed againſt him in this place, it is T 
to be leared, the wiſh of many was, that he might be I . 
hanged, The high ſheriff, Wilfry Lawſon, indulged ſprea 
his rancour ſo far as to ſay, * he would guard him ent 
to execution himſelf.” And the notion was ſo uni. Wo di 
verſal, that curioſity drew ſeveral perſons to fee him, ſo th 
as a man that was to die, At the aſſizes the magil- Th 
trates held a conſultation how to proceed againſt 
him, in order to bring him in guilty of death; but Wiſit 
hem, 


the judge's clerk 8 a queſtion that puzzled 
them, finding that the charge of blaſphemy could Vn co 
not be made good againſt him, and that if brought Wound 
to a trial he muſt be acquitted, they concluded not eedit 
to bring him to trial at all, | t the 

Anthony Pearſon, a juſtice of peace in Weſt. Mailers 
moreland, lately convinced, being then in Carliſle, 
and underſtanding the reſult of their conſultation, 
wrote to the judges, ſhewing the illegality of this 
reſolution, and demanding a fair trial for G. Fox; ly af: 
they paid no regard to this reaſonable demand, butMheir | 
left him to the magiſtrates of the town, encouraging MWecmon 
them to treat him with rigour. He had hithertoWcleaſe 
been confined in the jailer's houſe ſo cloſely, thatWiſtifal 
all his friends were denied acceſs to him; but the This 
day after an order was ſent to the jailer to put him Veſtu 
among the felons, in a oo noiſome to the laſtMire, ; 
degree. Yet theſe priſoners, vile as they were Wroceec 
behaved affectionately to him, received his admoni-Moſe d 
tions with deference, and ſome of them becameWuch a 
converted by his doctrine. But far different waeaten | 
the conduct of the jailers, particularly that of theTce de 
deputy, wbo in brutal rage would * beat hie rece 
and his friends who came to ſee him. hs ho ab! 
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re with- Whilſt in confinement, among others who came 
|, This co diſcourſe with him was James Parnel, a youth of 


mmitted about ſixteen years of age, who was by his con- 
c, and a ference ſo effectually reached that he was convinced, 
n the diſ- and became the means of convincing many others. 
lace, it is The report raiſed previous to the aſſizes, that 
might be Fox ſhould be put to death, had by this time 
indulged {pread abroad; and it came to the ears of the parlia- 
uard him {nent then fitting, that a young man at Carliſle was 


as ſo uni- No die for religion, they ordered a letter of enquiry 

» ſee him, No the ſheriffs and magiſtrates concerning him. 

be magil- The juſtices Benſon and Pearſon having more. 
d againſt han once demanded liberty of the magiſtrates ta 


eath ; but Niſit him in priſon, and being refuſed, wrote to 


t puzzled hem, and at Jength A. Pearſon got an opportunity, 
my could Wn company with the governor, to viſit him, and 
if brought Wound the place of his confinement to ſmell ſo ex- 
cluded not Heedingly offenſive, that the governor exclaimed 


t the barbarity of the magiſtrates, and calling the 
allers, required ſecurities for their good behaviour; 
he under. jailer, who had treated George with great 
ruelty, he ordered into the dungeon with him, In 


in Weſt. 
n Carliſle, 


nſ{ultation, 


ity: of this We mean time theſe perſecuting magiltrates, proba- 
G. Fox ly afraid of the parliament's further cognizance of 
mand, butheir proceedings, and aſhamed at the governor's 
ncouraging emonſtrance, ſoon after thought it expedient to 


ad hithertoMcleale him, as the ſureſt meaſure to bury their un- 
loſely, thatFÞ{ifiable conduct in oblivion, 
m; but the This year Miles Halhead, of Underbarrow in 


Veltmoreland, feeling a concern to travel in Vork- 
ire, in obedience to what he believed his duty, 
roceeded on his journey, in which, for publiſhing 
ole dottrines which he held as truth, he met with 
auch abuſe. At Skipton and Doncaſter he was ſo 
aten by the mulutude, that they left him to appear- 
ce dead; but being ſupported by an inviſible hand, 

2 recovered, even to the aſtoniſhment of thoſe 
ho abuſed him, and to the convincement of _ . 
WHO 


to put him 
to the laſt 
they were, 
his admon1- 
em became 
ifferent was 
that of the 
en beat him 


Whuilt 


and Chiiſtian temper with which they ſuffered per 
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who had heard his doctrine, obſerved his patience 
in ſuffering, and the unprovoked malice of his 
aſſailants. T. Briggs in Lancaſter, Robert Widders 
and W. Dewſbury in Cumberland, were alſo ſeve. 
rally abuſed about this time. | 
But ſtill G. Fox and his fellow-labourers perſe. 
vered in their miniſtry with unremitted zeal and 
remarkable ſucceſs, the number of their adherent 
increaſing in proportion to the cruel efforts exerted to 
revent their increaſe. The integrity of their lives, 


anc 
tel; 
am 
feſl 
oth 
nov 
bec 
way 
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exp! 
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gary 
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bod! 
bleſs 
ſhy « 
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ſecution, procured them the compaſſion and eſteem 
of many. Others who heard them every where 
ſpoken againſt, and particularly from the pulpits, 
on a nearer acquaintance found them and thei 
principles ſo Fes miſrepreſented, as induced then 
to aſſociate with this people. | 


The ſhort parliament, commonly called Bare * 
bones, having reſigned their power, Cromwell » were 
declared protector, and a model of a new legiſlatur their 
was drawn up, which he was ſworn to obſerve; iMy.c., 
which, as there were ſeveral articles in favour of ;, fia 
liberty of conſcience, ſome relaxation of the mei turin 
ſures hitherto purſued againſt the Quakers was ni aka 
tural to be expetted, | profit 

But notwithſtanding theſe plauſible appearance {ya} ; 
in favour of religious liberty, this people reaped i chan t 
advantage therefrom; their meetings, though ſee taking 
ingly allowed, were in fact prohibited, ſince tha Qmer 
were puniſhed as ſabbath-breakers, for travelling! judici, 
them no further than their diſtant dwellings mai dence 
it neceſſary. So hot for perſecution were ſome mi | 
gillrates, that by an unparalleled miſconſtruttion . * Th 
the laws againſt vagrants, they tortured with cru e 
whippings the bodies of men and women of go Ow 
eſtate and reputation, merely becauſe they v of the cc 
under the denomination of Quakers. extendin 


While they were expoſed to hatred, contem} 
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and abuſe from without, brotherly ki 

feigned charity connected them in _—_— pre ba i 
amongſt themſelves ; ſo that the prieſts and n 
feſſors, who had vainly prophefied their bang", b 
other means, obſerving their mutual charity, be <4 
now to ſay, © they would eat one another out 2 
becauſe many of them after meetings, having a reat 
way to go, took a night's lodging at ſome of their 
friends houſes, ſometimes in large numbers: others 
expreſſed their fears that, by their expenſes in enter 
taining one another, they would be reduced to be 
gary, and fall a charge upon the pariſhes “. But 
many of theſe lived to ſee the vanity of their fore- 
bodings; for it pleaſed Providence remarkably to 
bleſs and proſper them. At firſt, indeed, people were 
ſhy of dealing with them, by reaſon of their plain 
and, as it was generally eſteemed, uncouth demean- 
our; and by reaſon of the general averſion produced 
by miſrepreſentation, ſo that many of this people 
were reduced to difficulty in procuring a livin 'b 
their callings for a ſeaſon; but afterwards, when * 
became better known, and their con ſcientious re — 
to fidelity in their commerce, careful in — 
3 or chooſing ſuch goods as might anſwer the 
expectations of the purchaſers, moderate in their 
profits, ſparing in their commendations, and punc- 
tual in payment, not ** more for their ware 
than the preciſe ſum they were determined to accept 
taking no advantage of ignorance, the unſkilſul na 
tomer being treated with as much juſtice as the moſt 
judicious; their tried integrity begat general confi- 
dence, and brought them a great — of cuſtomers, 


* This people have never ſufferet their i 
brance on their pariſhes ; but they have reed ppt pred * =—_ 
fortable ſupport amongſt themſelves ; and at the ſame time e 1 
dence a readineſs with the foremoſt to contribute to the ſu — 
of the common poor, beth in their quota of the poor tax tu" in 
extending private charity todelerving objects within their notice. 
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fo that they proſpered greatly in their outward {WM ©'<* 

affairs, till 
Meetings being ſettled in many parts of the 1 I 


north, and with the number of profeſſors the number 1 
of miniſters r eee increaſing, ſeveral con- WIE 


ceived it their duty to go into other parts of the geg; 
nation, Of theſe F. Howgill and E. Burrough WM * Al 
travelled to London; J. Camm and J. Audland to T | 
Briſtol; R. Hubberthorn and George Whitehead PI 


to Norwich, and others to other parts. G. Fox, Thon 
ſolicitous for the advancement of the truth, and that 5 
the conduct of thoſe who were concerned to pro- tne 


mote it might not in the leaſt degree ſully the bright- de 
neſs thereof, wrote an f. them to "No 
' prudence; to abide under the croſs of Chriſt; to K. 
receive wiſdom from God by the light; and pot to as a 


be haſly to run in their own wills, but to continue k 
in patience, F. Howglill and E. Burrough arrived Quake 


in London in company with A. Pearſon, being the 1 
firſt of the 2 called Quakers that had a meet. hl 5 
ing in London; F. Howgill and A. Pearſon at the 964g 5 


houſe of Robert Dring in Watling-ſtreet, and E. Bur- It q 
rough the ſame day in the aſſembly of a r x 


ſociety : their miniſterial labours were bleſſed with wah 
ſucceſs, being attended with a convincing power, yy 110 
awakening the conſciences of the audience to a ſenſe e 
of their conditions and earneſt deſires after ſalvation, * 6 > 

Feeling ſympathy with his brethren under perſe- RY WO 
cution, with whom he had been a fellow-ſufferer, ER 
F. Howgill went to court to intercede with O. Crom- x W 
well to put a ſtop thereto; but his viſit ſeems to . ay 
have had a more beneficial efiett upon Oliver's ſer. \ {or 
vants than upon himſelf ; for ſome of theſe, parti. * ie 
cularly Theophilus Green and Mary Sanders, were * 
ſo far affected, that after ſome time they joined the bez 
ſociety. | PE 

He afterwards wrote to Oliver on the ſame ſub- * 


ject; but the ſequel doth not manifeſt any good 
: effects 


eſſects reſulting therefrom ; his friends continued 
ſtill ſubject to a variety of hardſhips, during the re- 
mainder of Oliver's protectorate. 


zutward 


of the 

Sod Through the preaching of E. Burrough and F. 
ral con- Howgill, many citizens of London were brought 
of the over to their profeſſion, ſo that meetings were = 
urrough tled in that city, firſt in the houſe of Sarah Sawyer 
341and to in Alderſgate-ſtreet, then in that of Bates in 
hitehead Tower-ſtreet, and another at Gerard Roberts's in 


Thomas Apoſtles, till the body growing to 

. O | 

for private houſes to Aae ne e a houſe 3 
by the name of Boulogne Mouth, in Martins-le- 


G. Fox, 
and that 


| to pro- 55 

eee grand,” near Alderſgate, was hired for a meeting- 
Ch a houſe. : 
drin! is Now the preſs, as well as the pulpits, was ſet to 
id pot to ak books and publications by the teachers of 
ee. everal ſetts were ſpread abroad, repreſenting the 


Quakers as ſeducers : but the event did not anſwer 


h arrived 1 

being the pe, for Burrough and Howgill did not ſuf- 
a fer theſe writings to paſs unnoticed ; but clearl 
a the nantteſted the malice and the abſurdities of the wri- 
dE. Bur-. , 

n oth not appear that they met with any moleſt- 
* wich tion in their perſons in the metropolis; but after 


hey had gathered and ſettled meetings th 
. ; , h 
g power ravelled to Briſtol, where J. Coed Ti Aud. 


to a ſenſe a 

aig 2 had arrived before, and whoſe miniſtry there 
ler perſe- ad been effectual to gather a number to their com- 
ee unity, Their public aſſemblies, for want of room 


n the uſual meeting-houſes, were held in the fields 
ven in winter, increaſing in number to two, three, 
nd lometimes near four thouſand, This alarmed 
he prieſts, and they the magiſtrates, who on the goth 

ct. held a council, the mayor preſiding, and ſent 
or Burrough and Howgill. The iſſue of their ex- 


O. Crom- 

ſeems. to 
iver's ſer- 
eſe, parti- 
ders, were 


joined th Ine ; 

joined me gmination, at which none of their friends were ſuf- 

ſame ſub- ered to be preſent, was an order for their departing 

any good ie city torthwith, To this they anſwered: * We 
- x came 


ellects 
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came not in the will of man, nor ſtand in the will of 
man, but when He ſhall move us to depart, who moy. 
ed us to come hither, we'ſhall obey ; we are free. 
born Engliſhmen, and have ſerved the common. 
wealth faithfully, being free in the ſight of God from 
the tranſgreſſion of any law: to your commands we 
cannot be obedient ; but it by violence you put us 
out of the city, and have power to do it, we cannot 
reſiſt.” Having ſaid this, they went out of the court, 
but tarried in the city preaching as before; for though 
the magiſtrates bore them no good will, yet they 
could not either by law or juſtice execute the order 
they had made. Enraged at this diſappointment, the 
prieſts excited the mob to do what the magiſtrates 
could not. On the 19th of Dec. J. Camm and J. Aud. 
land, paſſing over the bridge toward Briſlington, 
where they had appointed a meeting, were aſſaulted 
by the rabble, whoſe ignorant zeal had been blown 
up to the higheſt pitch of fury by one Farmer, a per. 
ſecuting prieſt, and ſome others. They violently 
drove back the innocent ſtrangers, ſome crying out, 
hang them preſently ;” others, knock them down;" 
{ome propoled to drag them out of the city, in or: 
der to execute their purpoſe, but were diffuaded by 
others who adviſed firſt to carry them before the 
mayor. Then they dragged them to the Tolzey 
where the courts of juſtice are held. There agai 

the mob would probably have torn them to pieces 
had not a friend with much danger and difficulty gol 
them into his houſe. The rabble threatened to pul 
down the houſe, but the officers of the garriſon ap 
proaching, the mob diſperſed. Next morning tht 
two ſtrangers paſſed over the bridge to their meeting 
at Briſlington. Three of the rioters having bee 
apprehended, a mob gathered again to the numbe 

of 1500, and forced the diſcharge of their compan 

ons. Towards evening it was rumoured that tht 
Quakers were returning, whereupon multitude 
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e will of drew together on the bridge, and on the other ſide 
ho mov-· of the river Avon, uttering terrible menaces, ſo that 
are free · the magiſtrates, fearing bloodſhed, ſent their ſword- 
-oOmMmon- itcarer to prevent the men from returning that way, 
Jod from for chat“ they could not undertake to ſecure them.” 
nands we rTheſe diſorders were too much countenanced by 
u put us men in office. It was credibly reported that George 
e cannot llelliar, an Alderman, ſaid at the Tolzey, to ſome 
the court, Not the rioters, © that he would ſpend his blood, and 
or though ioſe his life, rather than that any of his fellow ap- 

yet they prentices ſhould go to priſon :” ſuch familiarity in- 
the order creaſed their infolence. Nevertheleſs the magil- 
ment, the BE ies ſoon after, in repreſenting theſe tumults to the 
nagiſtrates Protector, charged the innocent men, againſt whom 


ad J. Aud. 


hey were raiſed, as the authors of them. 


riſlington g Amidſt ſo many inſtances of arbitrary rule and 
e aſſaultedh wels riot, I am pleaſed to meet with one of a more 
cen blownBWC:riftian diſpoſition in the mayor of Oxtord of this 
aunty or year (1654). Eliz. Heavens and Eliz. Fletcher, two 
violent By rth-countr women, came under a religious con- 
Tying OUS ern to the ſaid city, to exhort the inhabitants to re- 
2m down; pentance. Their labours of love met with inhuman 
Pk n 0 Wctyrn from the ſcholars, who drove them to the pump 
fluaded bY, John's College, where they pumped water on their 
betore theWWccks and into their mouths til] they were almoſt [ut - 
* Tolze) ocated; after which they tied them arm to arm, and 
here agal ragged them up-and down the college and through 


1 tO piece pool of water; they threw Eliz. Fletcher over a 
thculty gWrave, whereby ſhe received a contuſion on her ſide, 
ned to puſſfrom which ſhe never recovered. A few days af- 
zarriſon er, the ſame women went to exhort the people to 


orning til}. practice of godlineſs: two juſtices of peace, who 
err mectußg, ere preſent, ordered them to a priſon, uſually ap- 
aving bee ropriated to the reception of felons, Next day 
the numb of Juſtices ſent a meſſage to the mayor, to meet 
ir compauſhem and others to Examine theſe Quakers, who ex- 
ed that Wired his diſapprobation of their proceedings : 


Let them,” ſaid he, who committed them, deal 


multitude 
dre with 


— 
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with them according to law; for my part, I have the f 
nothing againſt them: it they wanted food, money, Niaac 
or clothes, I would willingly ſupply them.“ How. 
ever, When the juſtices met, after a ſhort examina- 
tion, the women were ordered to withdraw, while 
the magiſtrates conſulted together; and though no. 
thing appeared to criminate them, they drew up 

their ſentence againſt them in writing, That they, 
ſhould be whipped out of the city. According to orri 
the legal conſtitution of the city, it was requiſite for ion t. 
the mayor to ſign a ſentence of corporeal puniſh... f. 
ment, and afhx his ſeal of office to make it valid Whimſe 
which in this caſe he refuſed to do. The viœ. end h 
chancellor and his coadjutors reſolved, ſince the ailed 
mayor would not legalize the ſentence, they would 
have it executed without him, and accordingly gave 
orders that the poor women ſhould be ſeverely 


by ht 
that | 
reſoli 

as 
frient 


e Wz 
there 
Ono t 


whipped the next morning, and had their order et- ight e 
fectually executed; though the conviction of theihrfſon 
innocence affected the heart even of the execution le. bre 
er to that degree, that he performed his office with ill the 
reluctance. The women bearing their grievous ſu Ha nar 
terings with Chriſlian patience, without murmur- x, Ta 
ing, their meek and patient behaviour impreſſed ma,;;þ Mis 
ny of the ſober inhabitants with compaſſionate ſym alice 
pathy towards them, who in much love accompanied... 
them out of the city. | the 
In this year Barbara Blaugdon of Briſtol met wit... tr 
uſage equally ſevere. She was a woman religioullW,..,.q , 
inclined from her youth, and eſteemed in her prof, wh 
feſſion, which was the inſtruction of children. Sht She h 
was ſo abſtemious as to deny herſelf the uſe of fle pulſe 
drinking only water for the ſpace of a year. IThicafion 
woman was repeatedly concerned to intercede oft; a 
behalf of her perſecuted friends, and not withou oke in 
ſucceſs, and was remarkably expoſed to a variety off, mmitt. 
perſecutions herſelf. At Marlborough, for exhorine: = 
ing the people to fear God, ſhe was impriſoned fc em, a 
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the ſpace of ſix weeks; and after her releaſe, viſitin 
Iſaac Aen. the magiſtrate who committed her, 
by her diſcourſe his underſlanding was ſo opened, 
that he aſſented to the truth; and though he had not 
reſolution to make public profeſſion thereof, yet he 
was ever afterwards a man of moderation, and a 
friendly protector of the members of this communi- 
y. Soon after, paſſing into Devonſhire, at Great 
'orrington, for Rego 5 a few words of exhorta- 
10n to. the people in the 3 of public worſhip, ſhe 
vas ſummoned before the mayor, who condutted 
imſelf with moderation, and ſeemed reluctant to 
end her to priſon. But the prieſt's urgency pre- 
ailed over the magiſtrate's moderation, by whom 
e was ſent to Exeter priſon, twenty miles diſtant, 
there ſhe was detained till the aſſizes, but brought 
o no trial; and after the aſſizes ſhe was lodged one 
ight among a number of gipſies who were there in 
priſon, Next day the ſheriff coming with the bea. 
le, brought her into a room, where ſhe was whipped 
ill the blood ran down her back; and ſuch was her 
nagnanimity, that ſhe never ſtarted at a blow. The 
eadle, provoked at her conſtancy, laid on his ſtripes 
ith redoubled fury, till the ſheriff ſeeing that their 
alice made no impreſſion upon her, ordered the 
low to deſiſt. The next day ſhe was turned out 
{ the city with the gipſies, the beadle following 
em two miles. Upon his leaving them, ſhe re- 
rned to viſit her friends ſhe had left behind in pri- 
n, which having done, ſhe went home to Briſtol. 
She had not been long home, before ſhe felt an 
npulſe on her mind to SO abroad on the following 
calion ; two of her friends, Thomas Robertſon 
d Ambroſe Rigge, being at a meeting at Baſing- 
oke in Hampſhire (the firſt friends had there) were 
ommitted to priſon, where they had lain for ſome 
me; and Barbara apprehending it her duty to viſit 
dem, and uſe endeavours to obtain their releaſe, 
went 


* 
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went to Balingſtoke ; and upon her arrival, going u un 
the priſon, was refuſed admittance. She then wen wit 
to the mayor, and requeſted their liberty; which he Ge 
promiſed to grant, provided he might ſee the letteii the 
ſhe had brought them, (viz. a letter from J. Cam an 
which ſhe readily producing; after he had read it, h tere 
to'd her ſhe ſhould have her friends out, but that D thei 
could not let them out preſently : yet it was not lor pha 
before they were ſet at liberty. helc 

G. Fox, after his releaſe from Carliſle jail, tra day. 
velled through ſundry parts of the north of England witt 
and through Yorkſhire into Lincolnſhire: the ſhe ſatis 
riff of Lincoln coming to a meeting which he wall aid, 
at, made great contention for a time, but at leng will 


was ſo reached by the power attending George's tell A 
timony, that he was convinced, as were ſever Col. 
others alſo who came to oppoſe. took 
During his ſtay in this country, his friends increa nel: 
ed, and many received his doctrine; amongſt otheq prieſt 
Sir Rich. Wrey, his brother, and brother's wi with 
But Sir Richard finding the way too narrow, le home 
their community after ſome time. abroa 
Travelling through Derbyſhire into LeiceſterſhiWto ag 
he came to Swaningtown, to a general meeting, wheW* Fat! 
he met J. Audland, F. Howgill, Edw. Pyot froſ to hav 
Briſtol, and Edw. Burrough from London. from 
this meeting came many Ranters, Baptiſts, and oth what 
rofeſſors; but that power which attended Georfla chile 
and his friends brought them down, ſo that many tion, 2 
them became convinced. infanc 
From hence he went to Twycroſs and Drayton, Wit he | 


viſit his relations, While he was here, Nathan lookin, 
Stephens, prieſt of rp having firſt got anWing ad; 
ther prieſt to diſpute, and after that ſeven others liberty, 


join him, had given public notice, unknown imply 

George, that on ſuch a day there would be a meFhis hor 

ing and diſpute with him. Upon this occaſion Fmeetin, 

veral hundreds were gathered to witneſs the their or 
| um 
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umph of the prieſts. This combination was formed 


„going to 
with a view to Xt an advantage by numbers over 
r 


then went 


which he George and his friends, in order to bring them and 
the letter their principles into diſgrace ; but the event did not 
J. Camm)i anſwer their hopes; for in the courſe of their con- 
read it, hf terence George drawing a ſtriking parallel between 
but that h their practices and thoſe of the falſe prophets and 
as not long phariſees, the prieſts in diſappointment quitted the 


held, and many of the people were convinced that 
day. George's father, who was ſtill in communion 


Ee Jail, tra 


zf England with Stephens, as one of his pariſhioners, was ſo well 
e: the ſhe ſatisfied, that, ſtriking his cane upon the ground, he 
ich he wal ſaid, © Truly I ſee, he that will ſtand to the truth, it 
ut at leng! will carry him through.“ 

zeorge's tell At Whetſtone, where a meeting was to be held, 
ere ſever Col. Hacker ſent about ſeventeen troopers, who 


took up G. Fox, and brought him before the Colo. 
nds increi nel and his officers, by the procurement of the 
ongſt otheſprieſts, as he thought. And after much diſcourſe 
xther's wih with them, the Colonel gave him liberty “to go 
narrow, le home,“ provided © he would ſtay there and not go 
abroad to meetings.” But George being unwilling 
eiceſterſhiFto agree to the conditions, his ſon Nedham ſaid, 
eting, whe” Father, this man hath reigned too long, it is time 
. Pyot front have him cut off.“ So malicious a ſpeech drew 
,ondon. from 8 this pertinent query. * For what ? 
ſts, and ot what have I done? or whom have I wronged from 
nded Geora child? In this country I had my birth and educa- 
that many tion, and who can accuſe me of any evil from my 
infancy to this day?“ Then the Colonel aſked him, 

d Drayton, if he would go home and ſtay at home? George 
re, NathanWlooking upon this requiſition as unreaſonable, hav- 
firſt got anſÞ'ng adminiſtered no cauſe for ſuch reſtrictios of his 
ven others Wliberty, replied, * If he ſhould agree thereto it would 
unknown imply that he was guilty of ſomething, for which 
ald be a meijhis home was made his priſon : and if he went to 
is occaſion meeting, they would conſider that as a breach of 


itneſs the ſcheir order; therefore he plainly told them he ſhould 
um 
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went to Baſingſtoke ; and ppon her arrival, going to 
the priſon, was refuſed admittance. She then went 
to the mayor, and requeſted their liberty ; which he 
promiſed to grant, provided he might ſee the letter 
{he had brought them, (viz. a letter from J. Camm) 
which ſhe readily producing; after he had read it, he 
to'd her ſhe ſhould have her friends out, but that he 
could not let them out preſently ; yet it was not long 
before they were ſet at liberty. 

G. Fox, after his releaſe from Carliſle ail, tra. 


velled through ſundry parts of the north of England wich 
and through Yorkſhire into Lincolnſhire: the ſhe ſatisf 
riff of Lincoln coming to a meeting which he » ſaid, 
at, made great contention for a time, but at lengi will c 
was ſo reached by the power attending George's teſ At 
timony, that he was convinced, as were ſever Col. 
others alſo who came to oppoſe. took 1 
During his ſtay in this country, his friends inereai nel a 
ed, and many received his doctrine; amongſt othenl prieſts 
Sir Rich. Wrey, his brother, and brother's wie with 
But Sir Richard finding the way too narrow, lei home 
their community after ſome time. abroad 
Travelling through Derbyſhire into Leiceſterſhir to agr. 
he came to Swaningtown, to a general meeting, when © Fat hs 
he met J. Audland, F. Howgill, Edw. Pyot fro to have 
Briſtol, and Edw. Burrough from London. from 
this meeting came many Ranters, Baptiſts, and oth what h. 
rofeſſors; but that power which attended GeorgWa child 
and his friends brought them down, ſo that many Mtion, ar 
them became convinced. infancy 
From hence he went to Twycroſs and Drayton, Wit he v 
viſit his relations. While he was here, NathaniWlookin 
Stephens, prieſt of Drayton, having firſt got anWing adm 
ther prieſt to diſpute, — after that ſeven others liberty, 
join him, had given public notice, unknown imply t! 


George, that on ſuch a day there would be a me his hom 

ing and diſpute with him. Upon this occaſion | meeting, 

veral hundreds were gathered to witneſs the Ftheir ord 
t um} 
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umph of the prieſts. This combination was formed 
with a view to et an advantage by numbers over 
George and his friends, in order to bring them and 
their principles into diſgrace ; but the event did not 
anſwer their hopes; for in the courſe of their con- 
ference George drawing a ſtriking parallel between 
their practices and thoſe of the falſe prophets and 
phariſees, the prieſts in diſappointment quitted the 
field, and many of the people were convinced that 
day. George's father, who was ſtill in communion 
with Stephens, as one of his pariſhioners, was ſo well 
ſatisfied, that, ſtriking his cane upon the ground, he 
ſaid, ** Truly I ſee, he that will ſtand to the truth, it 
will carry him through,” 

At Whetſtone, where a meeting was to be held, 
Col. Hacker ſent about ſeventeen troopers, who 
took up G. Fox, and brought him before the Colo. 
nel and his officers, by the procurement of the 
prieſts, as he thought. And after much diſcourſe 
with them, the Colonel gave him liberty “to go 
home,“ provided © he would ſtay there and not go 
abroad to meetings.” But George being unwilling 
to agree to the conditions, his fon Nedham ſaid, 
Father, this man hath reigned too long, it is time 
to have him cut off,” So malicious a ſpeech drew 
from George this pertinent query. For what ? 
what have F done? or whom have I wronged from 
a child ? In this country I had my birth and educa- 
tion, and who can accuſe me of any evil from my 
infancy to this day?“ Then the Colonel aſked him, 
it he would go home and ſtay at home? George 
looking upon this requiſition as unreaſonable, hav- 
ing adminiſtered no cauſe for ſuch reſtriftiog of his 
liberty, replied, © If he ſhould agree thereto it would 
imply that he was guilty of ſomething, for which 
his home was made his priſon : and if he went to 
meeting, they would conſider that as a breach of 
their order; therefore he plainly told them he ſhould 
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o to meeting, and could not anſwer their requir. Prot. 
ings.” © Well then,” ſaid Hacker, ** I will ſend you migl 
to-morrow morning by fix o'clock to my Lord Pro. Whbe o1 
tector, by Capt. Drury, one of his life-guard.” That Whis h 
night he was kept in the Marſhalſea and next morn. Wabou! 
ing about the hour appointed delivered to Capt, Welt 1 
Drury. But before they ſet off, requeſting to ſpeak ¶ Fox 
with Col. Hacker, he was taken. to his bed. ſide, WGeor 
where George kneeled down, and prayed the Lord hey 
to forgive him :” looking upon him to be like Pi. Nun 
late, willing to waſh his hands while he complied Wot u, 
with the inſtigations of the perſecuting prieſts ; and bat 1 
therefore deſired him, When the day of his miſery lake 
and trial came upon him, then to remember what he divine 
had ſaid to him.” to ret 

So parting from him, he was carried priſoner toſtook | 
London, where being lodged at the Mermaid, Cha- aid, 
ring-Croſs, Capt. Drury went to inform the Pro.WWvere | 
tector, who ſent him back with this meſſage, That Wearer 
the Protector required of G. Fox, that he ſhould im en. 
. promiſe not to take up the {word againſt him or the Georg 

overnment, as it then was; that he ſhould write itWtand | 
in what words he ſaw proper, and ſet his hand to it,” would 
George, on conſideration thereof, wrote to the Pro- not, 
teftor the next morning by the name of OliverWettor 
Cromwell, declaring in the preſence of the Lord org. 
„That he did deny the wearing or drawing of im ou 
ſword, or any outward weapon, againſt him or ae was 
man. That he was ſent of God to ftand a witnef He | 
againſt all violence, and againſt the works of dark--ondoz 
neſs; and to bring people from the occaſion of wanWumbe: 
and fightings to the peaceable goſpel ; and from be-{ould x 
ing evil doers, to whom the magiſtrates ſword ſhould the x 


be a terror; to which he ſubſcribed his name, andi Fron 
gave it to Drury to deliver to Cromwell, Some ad a m 
time after Drury returned, and took G. Fox before! peace. 
the Protector at Whitehall, Upon his coming in ecount 


he ſaid, © Peace be in this houſe,” and exhorted the 
Protectot 
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r requir. Protector to keep in the fear of God, that he 
lend you might receive wiſdom from him; that by it he might 
ord Pro- be ordered, and with it might order all things under 
d.“ Tha bis hand to God's glory. They had ſome Silcouele 
ext morn. about religion, in which the Protector carried him- 
to Capt, Welt with much moderation: but remarking that G. 


Fox and his friends quarrelled with the miniſters,” 
George told him he did not quarrel with them, but 
they quarrelled with him; but, added he; if we 
own the 5% N Chriſt, and the apoſtles, we can- 
not uphold ſuch teachers as they teſtified againſt, 
eſts; and chat is, ſuch as violate Chriſt's command; who 
his miſery lake the overſight of the flock for filthy lucre, and 
er what he divine for money. When George made a motion 
to retire, upon other people coming in, Cromwell 

ri ſoner took him by the hand, and with tears in his eyes 
1aid, Cha. Maid, Come again to my houſe, for if thou and I 
the Pro- Vere but an hour of a day together, we ſhould be 


g to ſpeak 
bed. ſide, 
the Lord 
— like Pi. 


complied 


ge, That (carer one to another;“ adding, that he wiſhed 
he ſhould im no more ill than he did his oon ſoul.” Then 
1im or the George bade him © hearken to the voice of God, 
Id write it{W&iand in his counſel, and obey it; if he did ſo it 


and to it,” ould preſerve him from hardneſs of heart; but 
o the Pro- not, his heart would be hardened,” The Pro- 
of Oliver|MWettor ſeemed affected, and ſaid, It was true.“ 
the Lord, eorge then took his leave, and Drury followin 
wing of im out, informed him that the Lord Protector ſai 


im or ae was at liberty, and might go whither he would. 

| a witnel He ſtaid during the remaining part of the year in 
s of dark Hondon, where he had very crouded meetings. The 
on of wan umber of his friends greatly increaſed, and he 


d from be. Nould reckon ſome belonging to Cromwell's court 
ord ſhould" the number of thoſe convinced. 

name, andi From thence he went into Bedfordſhire, where he 
11, Some ad a meeting at the houſe of John Crook, a juſtice 
Fox before f peace, who, with others, was convinced; on which 
coming in count he was deprived of his'commiſſion. After 
chorted the D ſome 
Protecto! 
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ſome time he became an able miniſter, and a ſervice. well 
able member of this religious community. hands 
About this time William Caton and John Stubbe oath © 
went into Kent. It ſeems proper, as they have no the oa 
been noticed before, to make the reader a little ac dience 
quuainted with them. | where 


W. Caton, about the fourteenth you of his age, wal tuſers 
introduced into the family of Judge Fell, where hi or the 
agreeable diſpoſition ſo ingratiated him with that tif where 
mily, that he was made companion to the judge into K 
ſon. They learned together for ſome time under gers, tl 
rivate tutor, and were afterwards removed to a pub ſought | 
ſic ſchool at Hawk ſhead. | 1285 the cot 
Judge Fell, his wife and daughters, being perſonthe mo 
of virtuous demeanour, the converſation in ſuciWof Bapt 
company, gave him an early turn to piety. and mar 
In 1652 (as before recited) G. Fox came tofhered t. 
Swarthmore and preached in the family; and ſo alWvere h: 
fected W. Caton, that he became ſubject to this in he inha 
ternal convincement, whereby he felt much reſtric{Walty, u 
tion in his condutt, and could no longer take the Hodgings 
berties he had done before, The change of comhoule, a 
pany he met with at Hawkſhead, on compariſon viii our con 
that he had left at Swarthmore, did not fit eaſy on hifhence, 
mind; which M. Fell perceiving, cauſed him to ſteſ ſſerting 
at home, where ſhe employed him in writing anWfcfuſed t. 
teaching her children. Being arrived at his eightWMavor ha 
eenth year, he was increaſed in experience; and Moſpitalit 
a while eſteeming it his duty to labour in the minilWh» were 
try, he deſired to be diſcharged from his 3 th him 
in that family, which was granted in conſideration Mfęlief of « 
the ſervice by which it was aſked; and about thgÞmſelt tc 
end of 1654 he took his leave, not without tears oſ&terwards 
both ſides. pi. Soon a 
J. Stubbs was a ſoldier in O. Cromwelt's armyWuel Fiſh, 
and being in garriſon at Carliſle when G. Fox w. bployed 
in priſon there, he was convinced by him, and beentice, 
came a miniſter amongſt this people. When Cron 
. We 
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the Pſalms of Davidꝰ in public worſhip. The re. 


ſult of this converſation was, that Howard's reaſons 
had ſuch a convincing effect on S. Fiſher's mind 
that he found a difficulty in giving out David's con. 


Accor 
his do 
8. Fiſ 
rofeſ 


ditions to the people to ſing any more. He was; arly Y 
man of good abilities, having received a liberal edu: 5*< 
cation in his minority, and afterwards proſecuted Py If 
his ſtudies at the univerſity—while there, he wall; ry k 
remarkable for his circumſpe& converſation. Weg! 
he had finiſhed his ſtudies he was ordained pric * 1 
and was firſt a chaplain to ſome man of quality, ani E 55 
afterwards preſented to the living at Lidd, wort uh“ 15 
200l. a year. Continuing to preach for wages, be th U | 
came a burden too grievous for him to bear; here 0 f 
ſigned his living, placing his confidence in Provifiih_ | n 
dence for the future. ſupport of himſelf and famil deli 
He rented a farm, and commenced grazier, by which; ef 
he procured a decent competency, enhanced by th Ve 8 
conſolation of ſolid content, and the internal teſl 45 F 
mony of an approving heart. le 4455 | 
Having diſcovered too great a mixture of hum; b. 
invention and tradition retained in the epiſcoo T.. f 
church, he withdrew from its communion, and jou. — 1 
ed the Baptiſts, amongſt whom he became an en, b. 1 
nent teacher. de Y 11 
It was about this time that W. Caton and [ * 0 
Stubbs came to Lidd, whom S. Fiſher received in + . 
his houſe. J. Stubbs going to the meeting who, 1 01 
Fiſher preached, and having gotten an opportun A a 
* Luke was very open in declaring the reaſons of his ſci up as next d 
to the following purport: That God was a fpirit, and tv e Recor 
worſhipped, not in other men's words, but in fpirit and in tru uſe of CC 
That it was a falſehood for a hr man to ſing, that he oney, in] 
not puffed up in his mind z—he had no ſcornful eye,—and Wards the 
did not exerciſe himſelf in things that were too high.” TW. ell Y 
it was abſurd for any man to fog, «© Rivers of tears run de y wh 


mine eyes, becauſe other men keep not thy laws,” while ſpectato 
never knew a true ſorrow and repentance for « his own ſins l them 


accordi 
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according to the principles of friends, he delivered 
his doctrine with clearneſs and authority, whereby 


he re. 


rea lon ns Fiſher was ſo affected, that he 5 after openly 
mind Bi rofefſe? himſelf of this deſpiſed {gciety, particu- 
I's con. arly on the following occaſion: Hammond, his col- 
e Was eague in office, in a ſermon uttering many invec- 
+a wy ves againſt the Quakers, S. Fiſher thought his du- 
)LCCULE 


y called upon him, in juſtice to his miſinformed 
ock, and the injured Quakers, to bear his teſtimo- 


he wa! 


, When y in oppolition to the calumnies of his colleague, 

d price" nd in the ſincerity of his heart having borne teſti- 

* * nony to the truth, he corroborated it by joining 
„ Wort 


ith the ſociety, and proved a ſerviceable member, 
ages, beW oth by his py boy labours and judicious writings. 
r; he re W. Caton and J. Stubbs continued their journey 
in Provi:rough Kent, where they met with many religiouſly 
d famihhaclined, who readily embraced their dottrine ; ſome 
wy wy f theſe being deſirous to make them pecuniary ac- 
ed by 


nowledgment, and being urgent with them to accept 
ereof, they acknowledged their good-will, but re- 
led their money, letting them know, it was not their 


rnal tell 


of hum ods, but the good of them which they ſought, 
 epilcopoil 1 ne on to Maidſtone, J. Stubbs went to 
, and joue public place of worſhip, then poſſeſſed by che 
ne an en | 


reſbyterians, and W. Caton to the meeting of the 
dependents. J. Stubbs was taken from the wor- 
1ip-houſe and put into the ſtocks, and afterwards 
xamined by the Recorder, to whom he rendered a 
od account of himſelf and of his eſtate, being ſuf- 
tent to ſupport himſelf and his family. 3 
as next day taken to the inn, and alſo examined by 
e Recorder; when they were both ſent to the 
uſe of correction, where they were ſearched; their 
oney, ink-horns, Bibles, &c. taken away. After- 
ards they were ſtripped, put in the ſtocks, and ſo 
nelly whipped with cords, as to draw tears from 

» whilt e ſpectators. Theſe endeavours were uſed to com- 
— own ſins) them to work, but in vain; for as they were 
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guilty of the breach of no law, they refuſed to com. f the 
ply with the unreaſonable demand. Their perſe. em. 
cutors, therefore, kept them ſome days without vic. . C 
tuals, allowing them only a little water once a day, eciſin 
Some of the malefaflors impriſoned there, would Wood | 
have ſhared their bread with them, but they were Swe 
not free to accept it. The report of their treatment ¶ Hectio 


being ſpread in the town, and producing compaſſion Rich 
in many of the inhabitants, and averſion to this ar. Vymo 
bitrary ſeverity, an officer was ſent to reſtore them {W'<3a2tic 
{ome of the property, which had been taken from en, . 
them, and then they purchaſed victuals with their He nex 
own money. Not long after, they were ſeparated, “er 
and ſent away with a paſs, like vagabonds, being ſent. 2 cr 
off at different ends of the town. They met again hen th 
at London, and had not been long there, before they fore tl 
apprehended it a duty required of them, to return ,p 
Maidſtone, to fulfil their miniſtry in that, and place mitt. 
adjacent, This, after their late ſufferings there, wa G. W. 
a great trial; but believing it to be a divine require 
ing, they gave up, and were ſuffered to diſcharge bear fi 
their duty, and paſs away unmoleſted. From thenceW** haled 
they went to Canterbury and at the meeting of the d to the 
Baptiſts and Independents had liberty to publ:lniF. him c 
their doctrine, whereby ſome being convinced ss, in 
the truth thereof, received their teſtimony. ight fur 

In the latter end of this year and the beginning pri 


of the next, they took their journey together im 215 a 
Scotland ; and at Berwick W. Caton went to thi thitandit 
public worſhip-houſe, and after the prieſt had con J. Lanc; 
cluded, had liberty to deliver what was on his mind the mark 
but when he had done, was taken before the magie Chriſt 
trates, who ordered him to be turned out of t, time |} 
town; which order was immediately executed, ers ext 


Stubbs was that day at the Baptiſt's meeting, an hes on t 
hed ſome ſervice there, They travelled on to Edinſ which 
burgh, where they found ſome diſorders had cre} hitehead, 
into the church; but, through the effectual influent been ter 
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f their miniſtry, better order was reſtored amongſt 
From hence J. Stubbs returned to England. 
V. Caton ſtayed ſome time longer in Scotland, ex- 


rrciſing his miniſterial labours, in ſundry places, to 
good purpoſe, 
o Swarthmore, where he was received with much 


Having eaſed his mind, he returned 


ffection. 

Richard Hubberthorn coming into Norfolk, at 
Vymondham, feeling a concern to exhort the con- 
regation there, after the prieſt had ended his ſer- 
on, was committed to Bridewell ; and from thence, 
e next day, to Norwich caſtle, where he was lodged 
1 a very incommodious priſon ; being a ſmall hole 
a croſs wall, and there detained al the ſeſſions: 
hen the juſtices took occaſion, from his appearing 
fore them with his hat on, to charge him with a 
Mntempt of authority; and under that pretence, re- 
mmitted him to-priſon, 
G. Whitehead alſo, believing it a duty required of 
m to go to that called Peter's church'in Norwich, 
bear ſuch teſlimony as the Lord might give him, 
as haled out, and much hurt; and from thence hur- 
dtothe Guildhall, before the mayor, who examin- 
him concerning water baptiſm, and ſome other 
ings, in hopes to get ſome aniwer from him which 
ight furniſh a plauſible pretext for committing 
m to priſon ; but getting no advantage againſt him 
om his anſwers, he committed him to priſon not- 
thitanding. | 
J. Lancaſter, for calling the people to repentance 
the market at Norwich, had been committed, with - 
e Chriſtopher Atkinſon, to the ſame priſon a 
rt time before; where, not complying with the 
ler's extravagant demands, they lay in their 
hes on the floor for eight weeks in the cold win- 
„which was a great hardſhip; eſpecially on G. 
hitehead, a youth of eighteen years of age, who 
been tenderly educated. 

At 
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At the enſuing ſeſſions for that city, G. White. 
head and J. Lancaſter were diſcharged by the court; 
but ſtill detained by the jailer, under pretence of fees, 
ſeveral weeks longer; till the jailer died, and his 
- widow, of a more merciful diſpofition, ſet them at 
liberty. | 

Atkinſon, being of a rougher temper, for uttering 
ſome bitter expreſſions againſt his oppoſers, was de. 
tained longer in priſon ; actions being laid againf 
him by a prieſt and an attorney, and by giving way 
to paſſion, he fell from the tenderneſs of his fir 
convincement, and miniſtered occaſion to the adver. 
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ſaries to ſpeak reproachfully. Norf, 
Not long after this, Thomas Symonds, for aſking ccomp: 

a prieſt a ſerious queſtion reſpecting his doctrine R. Hub. 
was committed to Norwich caſtle; and G. White; comp: 
head going to viſit him and another friend, unde eeting 
confinement, was by order of the mayor detainei ere int 
there about three weeks, f other | 
Amongſt numbers who were convinced in tholeW1q ane 
Parts by R. Hubberthorn and G. Whitehead, ls, ye 
Capt. John Laurence, (and moſt of his family) whoWyys con 
having been a member of an Independent congteiends. 2 
tion at Norwich, was ſummoned to their meetingWr, amon 
in the pariſh church, called George's of Tomblandll In the 
to anſwer the charge againſt him for leaving theifflarwood 
communion ; and he, being diſpoſed to appear, wi town in 
accompanied by G. Whitehead. or of 
After J. Laurence had given his reaſon for leaWcyation: 
ing them, they proceeded to excommunicate hin ger ,, re- 
and a great concourſe of people being gathered, Mood gave 
Whitehead flood up to deliver a brief exhortationM:r of the 
but had ſcarce begun, when he was puſhed out of , &c. 


worſhip-houſe, and expoſed to a multitude, prepara: came 
for miſchief, from whom he received much abulq Eſſex ju 
being dragged along the ſtreet, and 2 grieWough of; 
ouſly. bruiſed. In going out of. the city, he ca 
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ain coming out to ſee the occaſion of-the tumult, 


entered into diſcourſe with G. Whitehead; and 


uring their diſcourſe, the mob, who ſeemed intent 
pon e flood round them in a ring to 
ear what paſſed. In the mean time a trooper com- 
ng up, kindly reſcued*\im, and conducted him ſafe- 
y to T. Symonds's houfe in the city. This trooper, 

hoſe name was Robert Turner, was afterwards 
onvinced, and joined the ſociety, reſiding at Lynn 
Norfolk. 

R. Hubberthorn being ſtill detained in Norwich 
aſtle, G. Whitehead continued attending meetings 
Norfolk and Suffolk, ſometimes alone, ſometimes 
ccompanted by Richard Clayton and others. After 
N. Hubberthorn was ſet at liberty, they joined again 
s companions, and had ſeveral large and comfortable 
eetings together. In ſeveral of theſe meetings they 
ere interrupted by oppoſition from ſome preachers 
f other ſocieties. Yet two of them, Richard Town- 
2nd, and John Burch, a preacher among the Bap- 
ſts, were ſo far affected, that after a ſeaſon of ſe- 
ous conſideration, they both joined in ſociety with 
tends, and became ſerviceable members and miniſ- 
rs among them. 

In the ſummer of 1635, G. Whitehead, John 
larwood, and R. Clayton, paſſing through Buers, 
town in Suffolk, R. Clayton fixed a paper on the 
or of the worſhip-houſe there, containing ſonie 
Qations from Scripture; ſeveral people came toge- 
er to read it, to whom G. Whitehead and J. Har- 
ood gave a Chriſtian exhortation * to live in the 
ar of the Lord, and to turn from the evil of cher 
ys, &c, While they were ſpeaking, a conſta- 
e came and carried them before Herbert Pelham, 
| Eſſex juſtice, then at Buers; who examined them, 
ough officiouſly, being out of his precin&,- and 
en ſent them, together with Clayton, to Thomas 
aldgrave, a juſtice at Small- bridge; who, hoving 
D 5 | aſke 
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aſked them a few queſtions, left them in the cuſtody 
of the conſtable, til! Pelham and he had conlulted 
together: the iſſue of which was, that R. Clayton, 
by Waldgrave's order, was whipped publicly as a 
vagabond, and ſent out of the town, the ſame day, 
with a paſs, J. Harwood was the next day ſent to 


he ne 
emanc 
vas CA 
vet the 
The 


ecauſe 


n payi 
Edmund ſbury gaol, and G. Whitehead the day fol. 5 = 
lowing. A few weeks after, Geo. Rofe was ſent Now lo 
to the ſame priſon, by juſtice Gurdon, with a mitti. Nurnede t 
mus, aſſigning no breach of law, nor any matter of elons, 
fact; nor ** had he given any juſt occaſion o Voor, w! 
offence, except his aſking a queſtion of the prieſt of eclinec 
Stoke after his ſermon ; at which the prieſt was dil. Wiquors ; 
pleaſed, and the juſtice, to avenge the parſon's quat. nnels, | 
rel, took this extrajudicial courſe to ſend the poorWhis houl 
man to priſon. | ade hi 
At the next quarter ſeſſions, Whitehead, Har nd, for 
wood, and Rofe, were indicted as common diſturb.WW:xceedir 
ers. The juſtices who committed them were theo ſtrike 
ſole accuſers; and an ignorant jury, by direction H hem va 
the court, preſently found them guilty ; whereupo id his ſe 
they were fined twenty nobles each, and recommi aged by 
ted to priſon till payment. G. Fox of Chaſefiel odd and 
commonly called G. Fox the younger, to diſtinguiliMhem lea. 
him from the other of that name, being preſent a uently ! 
the trial, and obſerving the prejudice expreſſed bylWhreatene 
juſtice Gurdon againſt the priſoners, ſaid to him, ic ſhould 
he was coming out of the ſeſſions houſe, ** RepeniiM| After t 
of thy unjuſt actions this day, for otherwiſe the jailer 
canſt not eſcape the juſt judgment of God.” Upoence a w 
this Gurdon had him before the bench, who ere obli 
manded ſureties till the next ſeſſions, which he n emonſtra 
complying with, they ſent him to priſon with e ordere 
others. way, thr 
On the 22d of November, Henry Marſhal, Packs. F 
ſpeaking a few words to a prieſt after his ſermon ere obli 
ended, was, by order of juſtice Gurdon, firſt ſet Wray, * 


the ſtocks, and then ſent to Edmundſbury jail. 
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he next- ſeſſions he was fined twenty marks, and 


emanded to priſon. At the ſame ſeſſions G. Fox 
yas called, but no indiftment found againſt him; 


yet the court ſent him back to priſon. 


The uſage of theſe five priſoners was very hard: 
ecauſe they would not gratify the jailer's avarice, 
n paying him an extravagant price for their lodg- 
ng, and demanding a free priſon, (not knowing 
ow lohg their impriſonment might continue,) he 
urned them down to the common ward among the 
elons, in a low dungeon, with a damp earthern 
oor, where they lay upon rye ſtraw: and becauſe they 
eclined advancing his gains, by buying his ſtrong 
1quors ; and bore their teſtimony againſt the drunk- 
nneſs, ſwearing, and other diſorders he permitted in 
is houſe ; reproving him for his hypocriſy, for he 
ade high pretenſions to religion, while he ſuffered, 
nd, for his gain, promoted licentiouſneſs,; he was 
xceedingly embiitered againſt them, ſo as often 
o ſtrike them on the face, and grievouſly abuſe 
hem various ways, both by . and blows; as 
lid his ſervants alſo. Some of the priſoners, encou- 
aged by his example, frequently took away their 
ogd and other neceſſaries, alledging the jailer gave 
hem leave ſo to do; one, deſperately wicked, fre- 
juently kicked and ſmote them, and, when drunk, 
hreatened to kill them, ſaying, * It he killed them 
e ſhould not be hanged for it.” 

After they had been in priſon about thirty weeks, 
he jailer demanded arrears of ducs for fourteen 
hence a week from each of them; which they, who 
cre obliged to buy even the ſtraw they lay upon, 
emonſtrating againit as an unreaſonable demand, 
e ordered their bed-clothes and boxes to be taken 
way, threatening to take their coats from off their 
acks, For the ſpace of twenty-four weeks, they 
ere obliged to lie in pare of their body-clothes upon 
law. hen clean linen, &c. were brought them, 
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the jailer cauſed them to be ſeized; and when pro. 
ſions were brought, they were not permitted to re. 
ceive them before they were examined. One time 
being enraged at their conſtant teſtimony againſt the 
oy diſorders abounding in the jail — his 


P 


yoman 1 
order for 
welve te 
dir Fran. 
et at libe 


ſelf-intereſted connivance, he cauſed them to be pu In the 
down into a dungeon, in which was a dangerou|Weravelled 
deep pit. When their friends came to viſit them, hoſe doc 
he would not admit them; and if they endeavoutredWhice he 
to ſpeak to them at the window or door of the jail {Wouth of: 
water was frequently thrown upon them, to drive ö Retforc 
them away. of SE Ne ge of a; 
At length an account of their uſage was ſent tofMriends a 


d for th; 
He too 
d the If] 
e goſpel 
idge, fot 


their friends in London, upon which they made ap. 
plication to the Protector, and his deputy Fleetwood; 
and an order was {ent down, ta have the matters o 
fact complained of examined into by four juſtices; 
who, hearing their caſe in the jailer's preſence, 
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4? which he could not gainſay, ſome of them blamedMiniſters a 
\ the jailer, and charged him not to ſuffer his ſervaniser two ſ 
$7 to abuſe them, for it they did, they would ſend then n as a 1 
4 F to Ipſwich ail. | N 8 (puted w 
qi: K Alter this examination they met with better tres ry cruel 
. ment. One of the juſtices, John Clark, being theWurney in 
f: . jailer's neighbour, and a fellow member of the ſameho preac| 
wy community, ſeemed to diſcover a partiality to hifWng, Felſt 
* ſide; ſo that from his behaviour, through the wholeWd other f 
examination, they conceived little hope of an in Haced. A 

partial account being returned to the protector; o olcheſter, 

that their releaſe would follow the juſtice's repre a large 1 

ſentatidn, which it did not for ſome time. Iblic plac 

But the report of the hardſhips they enduredWpointed o 

again reached their friends in London, whoſe appliſ town-le 

cation to Cromwell, being ſeconded by the privat Hool, all i 

ſolicitations of Mary Sanders“, a waiting gentleWent was th 

| | phen Cri 

* Afterwards Mary Stout, and one of the people calle urſe with 

Quakers, of exemplary conduR, re boy, h. 


Womat 


* 


1 pro- eoman in Cromwell's family, at laſt procured an 
to re. prder for their releaſe, after an impriſofiment from 
e time velve to fifteen months Purſuant to this order 
nſt the Wir Francis Ruſſill cauſed them immediately to be 
h bis et at liberty. - 

bo put In the beginning of this year, 1656, J. Parnel 
gerouMravelled ſouthward, labouring in the propagation of 
them, Whoſe doctrines he received as truth; for hich ſer- 


voutei ice he was eminently qualified, although but a 


he jail Wouth of about eighteen years of age. He was born 
o drive. Rettord in Nottinghamſhire, and had the advan- 

ge of a good education, He joined the ſociety of 
ſent tofWricnds as early as the ſixteenth year of his age, 
ade ap- nd for that reaſon was rejected by his relations. 


twood: 
tters ol 
uſtices; 


He took his journey through Huntingdonſhire 
d the Iſle of Ely into Cambridgeſhire, preaching 
e goſpel and reaſoning with oppoſers. At Cam- 


reſence Hidge, for publiſhing a declaration againſt corrupt 
blamedWiniſters and magiſtrates, he was detained in priſon 
ſervants er two ſeſſions, and afterwards turned out of the 
nd then hon as a vagabond. He ſoon after returned, and 


(puted with the ſcholars, from whom he met with 
ry cruel treatment, He thence proſecuted his 
urney into Eſſex, being the firſt of the ſociety 
ho preached the goſpel in that county: at Steb- 
ng, Felſted, Witham, Coggeſhall, and Halſted, 
d other places, many by his miniſtry were con- 
nced. About the middle of ſummer he came to 
picheſter, and on the firſt day of the week preached 
a large number, firſt at his lodging, then at the 
blic place of worſhip ; next in a great meeting 
pointed on purpoſe. After that he diſputed with 
town- lecturer and another prieſt in the French 
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g gentleſſent was the fruit of his labour. Among the reſt, 

| phen Criſp, a man of good parts, coming to dil. 
urſe with him, and James appearing at frl ſight a 
re boy, he viewed him with contempt ; but upon 


entering 
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entering into diſcourſe with him, the awful frame of 
his ſpirit, and weight of his expreſſions, cauſed 
his admiration ; and at length approving the doc. 
trine, became himſelf an eminent publiſher of the 
ſame. J. Parnel ſpent the reſt of that week in 
preaching there, to the convincement of many 
more; while others were provoked to ſuch a degree 
of rage, as often to reward with blows his fervent 
zeal {or their reformation :; one blind zealot ſtruck 
him a violent blow with a great ſtaff, ſaying, ** Take 
that for Chriſt's ſak e; to whom this innocent ſuf. 
ferer meekly replied, ** Friend, I do receive it for 
Jeſus Chriſt's ſake.” From thence he went u 
Coggeſhall, where the pe profeſſors had 
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appointed a faſt on purpoſe to pray againſt the ly. J 
ſpreading of error, by which they meant the dottringF'"5 cal 
of the Quakers, The prieft who had officiated o empt 
the occaſion had prepared a ſermon, replete wi mitte 
invectives againſt that people. J. Parnel being pre e fine. 
ſent, eſteemed it his duty to vindicate himſelf an The ja 
brethren againſt his miſrepreſentations, for whid t ſuch z 
he was apprehended and brought before four jul" only 
tices. After examination, he was committed n with 
Colcheſter Caſtle, where he was cloſely confinei n victus 
And at the time of the enſuing aſſizes at Chelu em; anc 
ford, he was faſtened to a chain with felons, and (nn? the u 
led above twenty miles through the country, "P ſton 
maining chained day and night. : e caſtle g 
At his trial he was brought to the bar hand. cuffeſi Sing u 
but the people exclaiming againſt that barbarity, WM** oblige 
bis next appearance his manacles were taken of tch his V 
The judge ſeemed to be predetermined again en him 
him, ſaying, the Protector had charged him to punil e keeper 
ſuch as ſhould contemn either magiſtrates or mit at damp | 
ſters, and in his charge to the jury he directed the that as 
to bring him in guilty. After conſultation, ti ich his f. 
jury found nothing to lay to his charge but a bot , rope u 
or paper, entitled the Fruits of a Faſt, in which! down, 


his head 
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ame of 1 
ad anſwered the juſtice's mittimus; and wherein he 


cauſed 

le doc-poſed the errors and inconſiſtency of the charge 
- of the ainſt him, juſtified the peaceableneſs of his own 
eek in meanour, and gave a ſolid account of the work of 
mam! vine grace upon bis ſoul, and of the neceſſity laid 
degree en him to teſtify againſt the formalities and will- 
fervent orſhip of human invention; and this writing he 


ruck d owned to be his. But being inditted for a riot, 
« Tabe e) found themſelves under a difficulty to agree in 
jeir verdict. The judge and the clerk ſtrove to 


ent ſuf. 5 

» it fol reſt ſome expreſſions or their purpoſe from the 
went ul reman, to which the others did not conſent, and 
Care le mſelf was unwilling to anſwer their queſtions 


ly. J. Parnel was then made to withdraw, and 
ing called in again, the judge fined him 40l. for 
bntempt of the magiſtracy and miniſtry, and re- 
ommitted him to the ſame priſon till he ſhould pay 
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"(elf au Tbe jailer would ſuffer none to come near him 
or hid t ſuch as came to abuſe him; and the jailer's wife, 


t only ordered her ſervant to beat him, but ſtruck 
m with her own hands. When his friends ſent 
m victuals, ſhe ordered the other priſoners to take 
em; and when a bed was ſent him, ſhe refuſed 
m the uſe of it, but obliged him to lodge on the 
amp ſtones, After this he was put into a hole in 
e caſtle wall, and the ladder placed for the purpoſe 
going up to 1t, being ſeveral feet too ſhort, he 
as obliged to climb up and ſlide down by a rope to 
tch his victuals; for when his friends would have 
ven him a cord and baſket to draw up his food by, 


four Jul 
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intry, T 
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to — e keeper would not ſuffer it. By ly ing long in 
or mint damp hole his limbs became greatly benumbed 
cd e that 4 be was once going up the ladder 


ich his food in one hand, attempting to catch 
e rope with the other, he miſſed bis aim 205 
I down, whereby he received ſuch contuſions 


his head and body that he was taken up for 


ation, ti 
hut a bod 
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dead. 
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dead. After this he was put into a hole under. ly reft 
neath the other, there being two ſtories of fuel) un 


narrow vaulted holes in the wall. Thus bruiſe wer: 
with his fall, and ſhut up where he could hard About 
; breathe, his lite appeared in imminent danger, wvelling 
whereupon two of his friends, W. Talcot ant rough, 
Edw. Grant, wealthy tradeſmen of the town, offered priel 
to be bound in ſufficient bonds, and Tho. Shou Give o 
land, another of his friends, offered to lie in priſo God 
in his ſtead, ſo that he might have liberty to go Haerged 
W. Talcot's houſe till he might recover of hon to 
bruiſes; but this was denied. When they vei public 
requeſted only to giant him the common privilegWrpole 
of other priſoners, liberty to walk ſometimes in th{Wrihip, 
yard, they would not. It happened once that the doo ſſed, he 
being open, he went out 9 the hole into a narto the pr 
ard between two, walls, when the keeper ſhut hi eiving 
in the yard all night, in the extremity of wine audie 
His tender conſtitution ſunk under the hardſhips e t the p 
his unmerited impriſonment, and after ten or elevilliam 
months he died. Thomas Shortland and Ann Lan ere he 
ley were preſent at his departure. When den hear hi 
approached, he ſaid, Here I die innocently ;” and to tl 
little after turning his head to Thomas, ** Thi dence 7 
death I muſt die, Thomas, I have ſeen great thin de be v 
don't hold me, but let me go.” He had repeated night 
{aid one hour's ſleep would cure him gt all. Hi with 
laſt audible words were, Now I go;” and the thout m 
ſtretched himſelf out and breathed his laſt, Th uſlice, 


relentleſs 7 of his perſecutors ſeems to haf © Matti 
been proof againſt every incentive to ſenſations ſphemy 
humanity; no regard to the tenderneſs of his you but 
the innocence of his demeanour, the ſolicitation y the 
his friends, or the danger of his dying under the e he 
hands, could prevail upon them to relax their rig om the: 


ous treatment. Inſtead of repenting of their cruel h him. 
the apparent cauſe of his death, they raiſed a rep * 
v ui rrter ſeſ 


that he was the ogcaſion of his own death, by wi 
"Fifa | | full 
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ly refraining from food, which was proved abſo- 
tely untrue, by the teſtimony of credible witneſſes, 


e under. 
of ſuc 


5 bruiſe bo were frequently with him during his ſickneſs, 
Id hardi About this time, 1656, William Dewſbury, 

dangerWpv<1ling in Northamptonſhire, c: me to Welling- | 
cot an rough, where, as he was paſling along the ſtreet, Nv 
n, offerel prieſt, Thomas Andrews, called out to lim, [+ 


o. Shou Give over deceiving the people, leſt the plagues ö 

in priſuf God fall upon thee,” Being thus in public 4 | 

y to go aerged as a deceiver, he thought himſelf called 

er of Hon 10 nn the prieſt to the proof of his charge, 

hey wen public acknowledgment of his error; for that 

privilegW'pole he went ſoon aſter to the houſe for 

nes in rſhip, and, waiting till the people were diſ- = | 
t the doo 17ed; he ſpake to them. Then addreſſing himſelf i | 


the prieſt, he ſaid, * Thou haſt accuſed me of = 


a narro 
r ſhut hie<<iving the people; prove thy accuſation before * 
of winteWs audience, or acknowledge the falſehood of it.“ 


t the prieſt, without anſwering, went away: and 
[1]liam was haled out of the houſe into the yard, 
ere he preached to the people, who ſtood quietly 


\rd{hips 
or eleve 
Inn Lang 


nen deal hear him, till the high conſtable came, and led 
ly; and" 0 the market-place, ſaying he would bring 
s, © T idence againſt him for blalphemy. After a ſhort 


e he was let go, and lodged at a friend's houſe 
at night; but next day a conſtable apprehended 
with a warrant, granted againſt the Quaker, 


eat thing 
repeated 


and the chout mentioning his name, and took him before 

aſt, TiWvilice, who committed him to Northampton jail, 0 

ms to hall a mittimus which was ſaid to contain a charge of 9 
aſations Wlpbemy; wherefore William ſolicited for a copy 

his voulu. but his requeſt was not grant. 4 
tations By tbe ſame mittimus Joſeph Storr, who only 1 
inder the e to hear his friend's examination, and againſt 5 
heir rig om there was no accuſation, was ſent to priſon | 
eir cruelii h him. They were put into a dungeon, twelve F 
ed a rep under ground, among felons, till the enſuing 


th, by ter ſeſſions, at which they were brought before 
"zi 9 the 
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the bench of juſtices, where their mittimus was read 


a copy of it again requeſted and refuſed, 
No cognizance was taken of their cauſe, but the 


were remanded to priſon, to lie there till the ney 
aſhzes. At which they were brought before thi 


judges Hale and Windham, and, after a long ex: 
mination, they were offered their liberty, on condi 
tion of their giving bail for their good behaviou 
and alſo for their appearance at the next afſhze: 


which propoſal they were unwilling to comph 


* 


with, as an unreaſonable demand from them whi 


had given no juſt occaſion for it, being neither cc 
vieted nor guilty of ill behaviour. They were n 
committed to the ſame dungeon till another aſſi 
In the mean time ſeveral of their friends were ſe 
to bear them company in priſon, in the like arb 
trary manner, viz. John 

Storr, and Francis Ellington. 


J. Whitehead being at Wellingborough, an 


waiting quietly till the public worſhip was endes 


aſked the prieſt, as he came out of the houſe, ſo 
queſtions about his dottrine and practice, to whic 
he made no anſwer, but in contempt called hit 
madman, and went away: the people generally ſtay 
ing, were ſoon convinced he was not mad; tor hi 
powerful preaching impreſſed different ſentiments 
their minds. Intelligence of this being carried t 
the prieſt, he challenged John to a diſpute ; but tl 
iſſue mortified him more, becauſe he miſſed his ain 
which was to get ſome matter of complaint to th 
magiſtrates. * He next wanted John to meet hit 
before a perſecuting juſtice to ſettle the diſpute 
but he avoided this ſnare, ſignifying to the prie 
that he muſt appoint ſome other place. He the 
ſent him notice to meet him at a public leEtur 
which he accordingly did ; and there being ſeve 


other miniſters, and many people preſent, he waite 


quietly till their ſervice was over: then he propoſe 


a queſt 


hitehead, Marmaduk 
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zeſtion to the preachers, which they refuſed to 
ver; and Andrews, who had challenged him to 


was read 


but the ute, launched out into perſonal invetlives againſt 
the ne Whitehead, who was not at a loſs to . 
efore M character. The prieſts, ſeeing themſelves not 
long ey to compaſs their deſigns by theſe means, had 
on condfWurſe to their laſt argument; for Byfield, prieſt 
ehaviouMTorrington, having laid violent hands on John, 


t aſſizes dragged him out of the houſe, a warrant was 


» compicured to apprehend him as a vagrant, and he 
hem wills carried before two juſtices, convened for that 
ither confpoſe. In contradiction to the charge, he inſiſted 
were It as no vagrant, that he could prove his habita- 
her aſſi and manner of living by one of his neighbours, 
were ſenſpecdtable man, if they would admit him to come 


like ard 


Upon this Marmaduke Storr was called, who 
armaduk 


rmed them of the place of John's reſidence, 
that he had a wife and family, whom he main- 
cd reputably. | 

hen they aſked Marmaduke his name and place 
abode, and what was his buſineſs in thoſe parts. 


ugh, an 
as endet 
uſe, fo 


to which gave them full ſatisfaction in theſe points: that 

alled hiWreſidence was in Holderneſs, and his occupation 
rally ſays of a grazier ; that his buſineſs there was to be 
d; tor Wſſiſtant to his brother Joſeph Storr, priſoner at 
In thampton; and that from thence he propoſed to 
carried! 


eed into Staffordſhire, to renew the ene. 


e; but tle of his farm. After ſome conſultation the juſ- 
ed his as dropped the pretence of vagrancy, and aſked 
unt to tirmaduke if he would confirm his ey upon 
meet hi, finding he would not, they tendered them 
e diſpute the oath of abjuration. They anſwered, that 
the pri had ſufficiently demonſtrated their good affec- 
He th to the commonwealth, that they were well 
ic lettuWwn to be no papiſts, but that they could not 
ing leverar for confeience-ſake. They then required 
, be wallW:ics for their good behaviour, and upon their 
e propoleffiſal were committed to priſon, whereby M. Storr 
a queſt 7 "Ls was 
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P] 
was prevented from getting his leaſe renewed; | babitan 
that his family were conſtrained to remove, M priſon 

carry off the ſtock of his farm at a day's notice, fed“ 
his great detriment, And theſe, as well as Wc. 
former, were detained in priſon till the enſuj to prif 
aſſizes, in the month called July, 1655, when ; detai 
were brought before Edw. Atkins, judge of aſſi ich he 
before whom they paſſed a long examination, for unty: 7 
cannot be properly termed a trial, there being nothi vas al 
againſt them to found an indictment upon, nor ali bridew 
witneſs produced; an information only was exhibit ipped, 
by the Jerk that William Dewſbury came into Mered tc 
church of Wellingborough, and ſtood there wil8WTheſc 2 
his hat on: and after the miniſter had done, he {pa | etter, 
theſe words, © the prieſts preach for hire, and n ded bi 
people love to have it fo, and what will you do that h. 
the end thereof, with other railing words, whi me, by 
made diſturbance among the people. \ceable 
The Judge, finding the allegations ona tha the uf 
too frivolous for his attention, expreſſed his diſple 1 
ſure at being troubled there with; and though Her 1... 
conducted himſelf towards them with a degree tor, or 
moderation, yet he recommitted them till the n op to tl 
aſſizes, upon their refuſal to put in bail for thi Among! 
appearance“. EO burn u 
During their impriſonment their friends wt rpation 
not ſuffered to viſit them, but ſeveral who attemp oh br 
it were taken up and ſent out of town with a pal Loire of 
about fix months after their laſt examination, tir. In 
were diſcharged by an order from Cromwell, a zeal, a1 
having ſuffered a grievqus impriſonment, (the t Dp” 
firſt 15 months) without any juſt cauſe or legal Mader the 
ceſs againit them. - : Cre 
Tho. Stubbs was another who ex erienced duglit it 
illegal ſeverity of the magiſtrates of this coun, and K 
about the ſame time; being concerned to exhort Wi -. gove 


* voy the trial at large in Beſſe's Sufferings, vol. i. p. 5! 10 we 
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habitants of Daventry to repentance, he was ſent 
priſon by a juſtice, of whom, when Thomas re- 
ired © by what law he proceeded,“ he received 
anſwer, * by the Jaw that faith all Quakers muſt 
to prifon.” On this i!|-founded committal he 
s detained thirteen weeks, till the ſeſſions, at 


newed; | 
move, at 
notice, 
ell as |} 
1e | enſui 
when the 


of all :ch he was releaſed, and then ſent out of the 
tion, " unty: returning ſoon after to a meeting at Iſham, 
ng nor was taken thence, and by two jultices committed 
n, nor a 


bridewell as a vagrant, where he was cruelly 
ipped, and endured much hardſhip, being not 
tered to purchaſe neceſſaries for his money. 

Theſe arbitrary proceedings incited E, Burrough, 
letter, to apply to the Protettor, wherein he re- 
nded him of his vows in the day of his diſtreſs; 
| that he ſuffered oppreſſion to be practiſed in his 
me, by unjuſt impriſonments, and perſecutions of 
aceable people; that he was to be accountable 


s exhibit 
ne into t 
there w 
e, he ſpd 
re, andn 
| you do 
rds, Whi 


pros th the uſe he made of the power he was inveſted 
1s diſple th. It doth not appear that his plain-dealing 
though ner drew any marks of reſentment from the Pro- 
1 7 tor, or any interpoſition of his authority, to put 


op to the perſecution of his friends. 

Amongſt the malecontents at this time, John 
burn was one of the foremoſt to oppoſe the 
rpation of Cromwell, This man, originally a 


11 for thi 


iends wt 


0 atten Wok-binder in London, ranked early with the 
ith a piferiors of civil and religious liberty, on the broadeſt 
1ation, ue. In his efforts in this cauſe, the ardency of 
awell, ali zeal, and the inflexibility of his temper, render- 
t, (the . him obnoxious to puniſhment or proſecution, 
r legal Mfaer the different ſucceſſive government of this 


> Cromwell, in defence of his own ſafety, 
dught it neceſſary to tranſgreſs the boundaries of 
, and kept him 1n priſon through the remainder 


1enced 
his count 


> exhort nis government ; during which time, being moved 
1. i. p. m one 2 to another, he was at length con- 
inhabiuled in Dover Caſtle. His long confinement had 


changed 
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changed the temper of his mind, from an active: 
buſtling, to a ſerious and contemplative caſt, z 
preventing him from converſing in the buſy ſce 
of life, turniſhed him with opportunity to be m 
converſant with himſelf. In his confinement he 
becoming acquainted with Luke Howard, an in 
bitant of Dover, and converſing with him on re 
ious ſubjects, Luke gave him ſuch convincing 
5 for his profeſſion, as gained Lilburn's aſſea 
and brought him over to his ſentiments and prof 
ſion; in part at leaſt, as appears by the letters th 
paſſed between him and his wife at this time. 

After. he had lain ſome time in Dover Cal 
Cromwell ſeemed inclined to releaſe him, on c 
dition of ſigning an engagement not to draw a {we 
againſt his government; but being not yet ſol 
convinced, as to believe the uſe of the ſword 
unlawtul, nor perfectly approving of that point 
ſelf-denial, he refuſed to purchaſe his liberty ont 
condition. However, he became in procels of tu 
ſo fully convinced of the unlawfulneſs of war uni 
the Goſpel, as to make the following publication 
his ſentiments : That being brought to believe in! 
inward teacher, which ſhall never more be remont 
into a corner, by the teachings thereof, he was tau 
to die to fin, and to the very occaſion and n 
grounds of outward wars; and was therefore firn 
perſuaded that he ſhould never thereafter ule t 
temporal ſword, nor join with them that did. I 
paper was dated from Dover Caſtle, the 4th ol; 
month, 1655. 

He was continued a priſoner here till Cromwel 
death, and then being liberated, he continued ftedli 
in the profeſſion of thole doctrines he had receiv 
as truth, and died 11 London, Anno 1660. 

In this year, Anne Downer, of London, bel 
one of the earlieſt ſufferers in that city, a maiden! 


about thirty years of age, and the firſt perſon of N 
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reproof, two days after procured a warrant from 


mayor, by which they were taken from a meem e Were 
at the houſe of Robert Cary, and impriſoned WF Srout 
Guildhall: next day they were brought before e con 
mayor, magiſtrates, and common council, who e. 28 
dered the doors to be ſhut during their examinati ir Perl: 
which laſted three hours; after which they rem ers tro 
ed in cuſtody ſeveral days, while the magiſiraz life, ai 
who had determined to ſend' them to the con ee an 
gaol, were deliberating how to form a pretence mies r 
their commitment. At firſt they charged them re diſt 
denying the Trinity, of which they fully cle of the 
themſelves. Then they tendered them the oa{{oners. 
abjuration, but the proclamation enforcing that n the ſ. 
giving no authority to impriſon any for their reſi an, o 
they omitted proceeding thereupon. At length conſid 
made out their mittimus, grounded on reaſons ell elty, w 
falſe, frivolous, or abſurd. | 3 
After ſix weeks impriſonment in Exeter Me of P. 
they were indicted at the ſeſſions for a * bread he hat 
the ordinance againſt duels,” and particularly ¶ come 11 
« divers difgraceful words and geſtures aga laid wa: 
George Brooks, clerk,” &c. aled wit 
Witneſſes were provided to prove the indictm ined he 
one of whom, on his way, was heard to ſay, on of he 
going to Exeter to {wear againſt, the Qua ers, on the 
if {wearing will do it, I'll make them ſuffer ſound ock in 
But the court did not ehuſe to bring the matte e to her 
a hearing; for though they pleaded, and deſu g to the 
trial, their plea was refuſed, and no trial graue, tied a 
but the oath of abjuration was tendered then chrew h 
court, as a pretext to young their impriſonm Melly, an. 
In the end, they were fined 50. each, and eomniſi n looſen 
to Bridewell till payment, and finding ſuretie rant to 
their good behaviour. till the q 
Purſuant to this ſentence, they were ren to get a 
from the county gaol to Bridewell, and a guaſ<!erk and 
ſoldiers placed over them, with ſtritt orders ding not 
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n all that ſhould come to viſit them, eſpecially if 
ey were ſuſpetted to be Quakers,” They lay on 
ground, in a cloſe dark room, many days, and 
re continued near {even months under ſuch cruel 
ge, as had the aſpect of a deſign to deſtroy them: 


from 1 
i mecti 
{oned 
efore | 


_—_ r perſecutors exerted their endeavours to prevent 
„rem ers from bringing them the common neceſſaries 
Y giflrat life, and impriſoned ſeveral of thoſe who came 


ſee and relieve them, This malice of their 
mies rendered the charity of their friends the 
re diſtinguiſhed, who frequently hazarded the 


1E Con 
etence! 


7 4 of their own lives, to ſupply the wants of the 
he oa ſoners. 8 

- that Mn che ſame year Margaret Kellam, an innocent 
ir rell man, of a tender conſtitution, good education, 


| conſiderable property, was treated with great 
elty, without any juſt occaſion adminiſtered on 
ge On the 19th of December ſhe went to the 
e of Peter Ceely, mayor of Plymouth, and told 
þ ſhe had a word from the Lord to him: he bid 
come in, heard her, and confeſſed that what 
laid was very good and true;“ yet was ſo diſ- 
aled with this truth, that he ſent her to priſon, 
uned her there about a week, when, at the inter- 
ion of her friends, ſhe had liberty to return home. 
on the, 4th of the next month, about four 


ength K 
Ions ei 
xeter 
breach 
icularh 
res ag 


indi&me 
ſay, *1 


uakers, 


nad ock in the morning, a conſtable and ſerjeant 
2 ze to her chamber, .. open the door, — re- 
ad RcfirdfP's to ſhew their warrant, took her away by vio. 
ial graute, tied a rope about her, bound her arms behind. 
red then hre w her acroſs a horſe, and tied her feet under 
aprifonm elly, and in this manner carried her ten miles. 
d commil&* looſening the cords, they told her they had 
g ſuretie arrant to carry her to Exeter gaol, There ſhe 

ill the quarter ſeſſions, when endeavours were 
ere rem to get an indie ment drawn up againſt her; but 
ada gun clerk and his coadjutors, though deſirous to do 


ders of ding nothing in her — whereon to ground 


* al 
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an indictment, ſhe was releaſed by the ſheriff, afte 
an impriſonment of about two months. 
About the end of the year 1655, William Baih 


0 envi 
zes 1 


a Baptiſt teacher at Pool, was, with others, cor wo 
. vinced by. the miniſtry of G. Fox, from Londy ountry 


and entering into ſociety with the Friends, becan 


afterwards an eminent miniſter. G. Fox continue 3th 
his journey through Devonſhire, into Cornwall, 77 an 
Market- Jew, being accompanied by William $i © at 6 
of London, and Edw. Pyott of Briſtol, where hier J. 
wrote a paper, containing an exhortation to Hurt by 


God, and learn of Chriſt the light. 


This paper coming into the hands of Peter Cee dlogr 


=P B's new 
a major in the army, and juſtice of the peace, why nigh 
G. Fox and his companions came to Ives, in Con e f 
wall, while George was taking a walk by the! TH 
ſide, his companions were taken into cuſtody, a 8 My | 
brought before Ceely, to whoſe houſe George a Prag 
followed, where the above-mentioned paper beiin * 
produced, he was aſked whether he would own, Fes | 
and he ſaid, yes, Then he tendered him the of. J 
of abjuration; upon which he drew from his poci ed 5 | 
the anſwer to the ſaid oath, which had been gi "© eng 
to the Protector; nevertheleſs, they were all thr * air 
{ſent to priſon, under a guard of horſe. 2g it 
Their guard was a company of unfeeling mom icher as 
by ſome of whom they were but rudely treated, alte 2 
articularly by their captain, whoſe name was Moce as: 
By theſe men they were guarded to Launceſton, Mt Fox ant 
there delivered to the keeper of the common ian * 
who demanded of them ſeven ſhillings a week W. wh det 
their horſes, and the ſame for their own diet ea 6 S 5 
Being the firſt of this people ſeen in that neighbi ment ” 
hood, they excited curioſity in the poopie, ed] ies: 
when they heard them addreſs every ſingle man, LH ch 
every degree, with the plain appellation of touWM.;. m_ 
| thee ;; when they ſaw them decline the complin hear! * 


ot the hat and knee to the great; there were ; permit 


j 
iff, aft 0 envious or ignorant, as to expect, that at the 


flizes they would be condemned to death, if they 


m Bai) jeclined theſe marks of honour to the bench; yet 
rs, colhere were others, who, from different parts of the 
ny ountry; came to vifit and diſcourſe with them; 
\ becam 


nany of whom were convinced of the truth of the 
octrine held forth by them. 4 

After nine weeks confinement the aſſizes came 
n, at which they were brought to their trial, before 
het Juſtice Glyn. They were guarded to the 
urt by a band of ſoldiers and the ſheriff's men, 
d ſo great was the curioſity of the people to ſee 
is new kind of priſoners, that the doors and win» 


ows were filled with ſpectators, as if to ſee ſome 


ontinue 
nwall, ! 
liam Si 
where 
n to fe 


ter Cee 
ace, whit 


in Cor range ſight. The judge was ſo highly offended. at 
by the cir appearing before him with their hats on, that, 
ſtody, When they made the reaſonable demand of juſtice 
orge r their impriſonment for nine weeks wrongfully, 
Loy w ing taken up without juſt cauſe, in their journey, 
11d ow 


7 Ceely, he refuſed to hear them. Inſtead of 
anting their demand, an indittment was read, con- 
1ved in ſuch terms, that at firſt G. Fox thought it 
d been againſt ſome thieves ; for it aſſerted, that 
they came by force and arms, and in an hoſtile, 
anner, into court,“ whereas they were brought 
ther as priſoners, which made them ſay, “it was 
| talle,” and there ſeems to have been no judicial 
ocedure upon it. Then Ceely falſely charging 
Fox with making him a treaſonable propoſal of 


m the 03 
his poc 
been gi 
re all thi 


ng mort 
reated, 
e was Ke 
ceſton, | 


mmon ing forty thouſand men, to bring in K. Charles, 
a week eorge defired their mittimus might be read in the 
n diet Me of the country, that the real cauſes of his com- 
neigh: ment might appear. This requeſt the judge re- 
eople, atedly retuſed to comply with. At their next ap- 
igle mangarance, the priſoners repeated their requeſt to have 
of thouWeir mittimus read, and the people appearing deſirous 
complinſſj hear it, one of bis fellow priſoners, having a copy, 


, were ; permitted to read it aloud. Which MOOS Owe, p 


E 2 8 . Fox 


r 4 
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G. Fox remarked upon it, that if he would have 
given ſurety, he might ſtill have been at liberty to 
carry on the deſign (if he had any) which Ceely 
charged him with; at the ſame time appealing to 
che court, whether Ceely had not made himſelf; 
party in the treaſon, by omitting it in the mittimus 
deſiring him to go out of the country, and never 
charging him with pretended treaſon, nor making 
any 2 thereof till now. 8 
The judge clearly perceiving, that in his accuſa. 
tion, Ceely, inſtead of enſnaring G. Fox, had en. 
ſnared himſelf, let that buſineſs fall. Ceely, find 
ing this intended ſnare broken, accuſed him, that he 
ſtruck him ſuch a blow as he never had in his life; 
ſeeming thus to ſport with juſtice, truth, and con. 
ſcience, in idle endeavours to criminate innocence 
with groundleſs abſurdities; for this blow; he wo 
himſelf to have received from G. Fox, proved u 
be nothing more than a merited reproof, for an hypo. 
critical complimenting of him, while he was ſuffer. 
ing under his malicious impriſonment. 
In fine, no ſufficient grounds of legal crimination 
appearing, the judge, inſtead of diſcharging then, 
ordered *. to be taken away; and in their abſenc 
fined them twenty marks a piece, for coming int 
the court with their hats on, and ordered them to 
be detained in priſon till their fines were paid. 
Being thus fixed in priſon, upon ſuch a commit 
ment, that there was little probability of their bein 
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ſpeedily releaſed, they thought it neceſſary to dilfWim, that 
continue the weekly payment of ſeven ſhillingnity for 
a piece for their diet for themſelves, and as muc 
for their horſes, which the jailer had hitherto, in iet, and w 
manner, extorted from them. This defalcation of hi x year aft 
* . * . Fa 1 . 
oppreſſive gains, ſtirred up the temper of this _ 8. _ ih 
4 | cked in iro 
— f the jailer, who had ſo barbarouſly uſed them, e thoſe go 
Ad: bon y He — bo under the infamous character of WF Friſon, pc 


thiel 
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d have He turned them down into a diſmal dungeon, called 
erty to Doomſdale, uſually appropriated to the reception of 
 Ceely Mtrocious criminals, after their condemnation. This 
aling tofWplace was noiſome beyond deſcription, it being re- 
mſelt afnarked, that moſt who were confined there loſt their 
ittimus, health thereby. They were kept a conſiderable 
| never{ime before he would let them cleanſe it, or ſuffer 
making bem to have any victuals but what they got in 

hrough the grate, and even this with difficulty. 
acculaWy This treatment continued till the ſeſſions at Bod- 
had en- nin, when, upon repreſenting their caſe to the juſ- 
ly, find Mfices, they obtained an order“ tor opening the Gor 
, that het Doomſdale, and that they might be ſuffered to 
his life lean it, and buy their proviſions in the town ;* 
nd con. Having obtained this liberty, they ſent for Anne 
nocence owner, a young woman of London, to come down 
alledgediſo buy and dreſs their meat; who became a ſervice- 

roved ble aſſiſtant to them during their confinement, 
an hypo While G. Fox lay in priſon, one of his friends 
as ſuffer ffered himſelf to O. Cromwell to lie in priſon in 
eorge's ſtead; to which propoſal Cromwell an- 
mination{Wwered, ** he could not grant it, being contrary to 
ng them ;“ and turning to ſome of his counci], queried, 
r abſence Which of you would do as much for me, if I 
zing inu ere in the ſame condition ? Upon this, and other 
them yplications on their behalf, he ſent an order to the 
aid. overnor of Pendennis Caſtle, to examine into the 
commitWHrcumſtances of their caſe; on which occaſion Hugh 
ieir bein eters, one of the Proteftor's chaplains, remarked to 
ry to dim, that“ he could not give G. 5 ox a better oppor- 
{hilling]Wnoity tor ſpreading his principles in Cornwall, than 

| as much 

erto, in ict, and was ſaid to have been hurnt in the hand, and in the 
10n of hit year after their releaſe he was turned out of his place, and 
is jailer“ r lome crime calt into jail himſelf, where, for his unruly be- 
wiour, he was by the ſucceeding jailer put into Doomidale, 
cked in irons, and beaten; and bid to remember how he had 


ſed them, i ed thole good men in that naſty dungeon. At length he died 
aracer of priſon, poor and miſerable. 
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by impriſoning him there.“ The truth of which o.pany o 
{ervation the ove! confirmed, for he was. viſited bh . 
many perſons of repute, of whom ſeveral embrace The 
his dottrine ; one of whom was Thomas Lower, ok up 


phy ſician of London, who thenceforward enterel 
into community with them. The whole time 0 
their impriſonment was about thirty weeks, when 
they were diſcharged by an order from Major Gene 


ours, t 
ole, ſi 
d for 


erty, ar 


ra] Deſborrow. Fe abitatio 
Their impriſonment was (through the ordering Hee of p 
Providence) conducive to the propagating their pri hon f. 
ciples extenſively through the weſtern counties; nor a jel 
only thoſe who came to viſit them in priſon, a About 
were convinced by G. Fox there; but many others, by ry to 0 
the miniſtry of other friends, who being incited ptemb- 
brotherly ſympathy to come from different parts Man thoſ 
viſit them, and other friends in priſon here and i S. Fiſh 
the neighbouring counties, were at the ſame tin as preſe 
engaged to exerciſe their miniſterial labours as thee Prote 
paſſed along. Their ſucceſs alarmed the prieſts an knew 
profeſſors, who inſtigated the magiſtrates to inte Hjuſtly i 
poſe their authority to check their progreſs. D nient ſt 
which purpoſe the juſtices in Devonlhire made Me Lord 
order of ſeſſions to apprehend, as vagrants, Mople; b 
Quakers travelling without a paſs. They alſo pted by 
pointed watchmen in the ſtreets and highways, uep him 
der pretence of taking up ſuſpicious perſons, pri on is ſai 
cipally with intention to take up theſe friends embers, 
their journey, and to put a ſtop to their preachingWm, but { 
in conſequence whereof, in the ſummer of this ve whom, 
about twenty perſons, male and female, were cond the ho 
mitted to Exeter gaol. At the aſſizes the men we Fiſher, | 
fined and mar FR. in like manner as G. Fox lWportunit 
been, for appearing with their hats on; and dertakir 
women were remanded to priſon till they ſhouired to! 
find ſureties for their good behaviour. They weplicatio: 
lodged among the felons, and lay generally upſle his mi 
e ſubſtan 


ſtraw, by reaſon of which, and the filth of the pla 
| mat 
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hich ob any of-them fell ſick, and one of them (Jane 
iſited byWgram) died there. 
mbracel The e magiſtrates and officers, their watchmen, 
,ower, ok up not not only ſtrangers, but their own neigh- 
entere ours, travelling about their lawful occaſions. - Of 
time ofQÞhoſe, ſome were cruelly beaten, and others whip- 
s, whenWed for vagrants, though men of conſiderable pro- 
xr Gene erty, and not above four or five miles from their 
| abitations. Henry Pollexften, who had been a jul- 
dering ee of peace for forty years, and conſequently well 
1eir prin nown for what he really was, they caſt into priſon 
ties; nor a jeſuit. 
iſon, an About this time the Protector thought it neceſ- 
others, ry to convoke a parliament, to fit on the 17th of 
ncited Mptember, better adapted to anſwer hfs purpoſe 
t parts an thoſe he had before ſummoned. 
re and i S. Fiſher, of Lydd, from an impulſe on his mind, 
ſame tin as preſent at the opening of this ſeſſions, and heard 
rs as thee Protector's ſpeech, in which he aſſerted, * that 
YTriefts ani knew not one man that ſuffered impriſonment 
to inte juſtly in all England.” S. Fiſher, taking a con- 
eſs, F nient ſtand, ſaid, that he had a word to ſpeak from 
made Me Lord to the Protector, the parliament, and the 
grants, Mople; but had not proceeded far, till he was inter- 
y alſo pied by an exclamation, * a Quaker, a Quaker, 
ways, uWcp him down, he ſhall not ſpeak.” This exclam- 
ons, pr hon is ſail not to have ariſen from the Protector or 
friends Members, who diſcovered no difinclination to hear 
YreachingWm, but from two angry juſtices and ſome others, 
f this ye whom, being interrupted, the Protector aroſe, 
were cond the houſe broke up. 
> men vi fiſher, by this interruption, being deprived of the 
3. Fox lWportunity of delivering his meſſage, (to* which 
n; and \fdertaking apprehending himſelf unequal, he had 
hey ſhoußz üred to be excuſed from it, with faſting, tears, and 
They wWpplications) took the only method left him to 
rally ufchge his mind of its burden, by publithing in print 
f the plaqe ſubſtance of what he intended to have ſpoken; 
mat E 4 being 
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being a zealous reprehenſion of the hypocriſy « 


thoſe, who, under a ſhew of godlineſs, made lon 


prayers, and kept frequent faſts; yet at the ſany 
time lived in pomp and luxury, and perſecuted thoſe 
who were really pious and conſcientious. With: 
caution to the Protector, that,“ unleſs he took awy 
the wicked from before him, and all flatterers an 
falſe accuſers, his throne would never be eflabliſhe 
in righteouſneſs,” 

This parliament paſſed an act againſt vagrani 
under which deſcription they comprehended all wly 
were gone from home, and could not give a fatil 
factory account of their buſineſs. 

If the Quakers found themſelves before expoſe 
to tyrannical puniſhment, and cauſeleſs deprivatia 
of liberty, this combination of the legiſlative wit 
the executive power, rivetted their chains, as it de 
prived them of all hope of redreſs, and exempt: 
their perſecutors from all fear of controul. 

Henry Clifton, for only riding through Upwell! 
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after ſome reproach and deriſion, ſent by him 
another juſtice four miles diſtant; by whom, with 
out any reaſonable cauſe, he was ſent to priſot 
where he lay in the dungeon, among condemne 
felons, a conſiderable time. Ann Blakely, for open) 
teſtifying againſt the corruption of the times, » 
alſo impriſoned at Cambridge, and detained then 
ſix months; during her impriſonment, two of he 
friends, R. Hubberthorn and Richard Weaver, wen 
to pay her a ſympathetic viſit, and were for this, ail 
no other cauſe, caſt into priſon- After whic 
R. Hubberthorn, for not departing the town at tit 
mayor's command, was alſo ſent to the houſe of co 
rection for three months. 

Thomas Curtis of Reading, woollen-draper, co 
ing to Plymouth upon affairs of trade, went trot 
thence, accompanied by John Martindale, to Wel 

| Alvingtol 


Cambridgeſhire, was carried before a juſtice, an 
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ter of icing, who had counted him worthy to ſuffer perſe- 
le com Mution for righteouſneſs' ſake. 
vith the When the hand of the executioner was ſtayed by 
in Ge cry of the people, G. Whitehead ſtood undreſſ- 
1, beg, with his wounds and ſtripes freſh upon him, and 
d an addreſſed the ſpettators, informing them, it was a 
with roof of a miniſter of Chriſt patiently to endure af- 
the pn tion, according to the Apoſtle's teſtimony, 2 Cor, 
ons, yi. © Approving ourſelves as the miniſters of God 
they hu much patience, in afflictions, in ſtripes, in impri- 
nd it aments, in tumalts.” 

brande After this he mounted his horſe, and was attended 


e a thi the officers with the warrant and paſs to Sudbu- 


mena . Clare, Haverill, and to the edge of Cambridge- 
thou h ire. When he came to the laſt place, the confla- 
ng to Me, being employed in his neceſſary labour, looking 
Lord nion the young man, then on the warrant, with ſur- 
ec of H iſe, and conſidering it an unreaſonable burden im- 
r not led upon him by the caprice of two diſtant juſti- 
re my s, delivered the warrant and paſs to G. W. to 
nvey himſelf whither he might think beſt. 
igned al Being ſei at liberty, he returned (notwithſtanding 
r and io juſtices menaces) to finiſh hig ſervice in thoſe 
le, with rs. The curioſity of the people being awakened 
uted up his late ſufferings, cauſed a great reſort to the, 


| etings where he was, to ſee and hear the young 
executio 


an who was ſo cruelly whipped at Nayland. 
he puni Many were tenderly affected towards him, and 
>rcitul vieWnvinced of the truth of the doctrine he delivered. 
and br Humphry Smith, and Samuel Curtis riding toge- 
d in abu er near Axminſter, were ſtopped, and carried be- 
je man e a juſtice; who, upon conſultation with a prieſt, 


, who we ered them to be whipt as vagrants, burnt their 


s, cried ks and papers, took their money from them, and 

ſtices' ze them away with a paſs. 

> filled , joan Edmunds, wife of Edward Edmunds, of Tot- 

ed, and , was ſtopped on the road by a drunken fellow, 

> that diu took away her horſe: ſhe complained to a juſ- 
bei E 6 tice, 
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| ſon, Her habitation being in the dice 
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tice, being then about ten miles from home; bu 
having no paſs, the juſtice ſent her to Exeter gao, 
ordered her horſe to be fold, and part of the mong 
applied to defray the charge of _— her to pr 
road to E 
eter, they took her by another road, ſix miles aboy 
to prevent their injuſtice being expoſed amongſt he 
neighbours. | 
Gow. Bewley, John Ellis, and Humphry Spragy 
after a meeting at Bridport in Dorſetſhire, were, h 
the mayor and bailiffs, cauſed to be whipt for vag 
bonds, and ſent away with paſſes : G. Bewley dei 
ed liberty to go to the inn for his horſe and cloth 
but was not ſuffered. When he had gone ſon 
miles from the town, the officer who conducted hu 
ve him his liberty; whereupon he returned | 
fis horſe and clothes, and the bailiffs cauſed him 
be whipped again, and ſent away without them: 
returned, went to his inn, paid his hoſt, and was ni 


ing out of town, when the bailiffs ordered him to 


taken and whipped the third time!] They then 
tered him to depart with his horſe and clothes. 

Under this parliament, J. Naylor ſuffered puni 
ment by a moſt rigorous ſentence, unmercifullye 
ecuted : and though that extravagant conduct, whit 
ſubjected him to thoſe ſufferings, was diſclaimed a 
cenſured by the generality of thoſe of his own pt 
ſuaſion; yet as ſome authors, Hume in particula 
inſtance his caſe, almoſt ſingly, as a ſpecimen of Qu 
keriſm, it ſeems proper to introduce a narrative! 
the principal occurrences of his life, whereby 
may be enabled to form a judgment, how far his u 
carriage ought to be imputed to the Quaken, 
their principles. | 

J. Naylor was born near Wakefield; his fad 
was a huſbandman of good repute, having a com 
tent eſtate. About the age of twenty-two he 
ried, and continued his reſidence near Wakefie 
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ne; bu ill the civil war broke out in 1641. He then en- 
ter gaolWMered into the army, in which he continued eight or 
e monoWſhine years, firſt under Lord Fairfax, and afterwards 
r to pi quarter-maſter under major general Lambert, till 
d to Liheing diſabled by ſickneſs, he returned home about 
es abou 649. He was in ſociety with the Independents till 
ong it he 5 1, when, being convinced by the miniſtry of G. 
ox, he joined in community with the Quakers, and 
Spragui ceived an excellent gift in the miniſtry. He was 
were, Wh preſerved in circumſpettion of life, as to confirm 


for vag s dottrine by his example, and was inſtrumental 
ley del turning many from darkneſs to light. 

d cloth During the ſpace of three years, he continued in 
one ſon ear unity with Friends, and in juſt eſtimation 


ucted hin ongit them, for his works ſake. In the latter end 
urned | 1654, or 2 of 1655, he came to London, 
ed him here he found a meeting already gathered, through 
them : Ne miniſtry of E. Burrough and F. Howgill: there 


d was 1 preached in a manner ſo affecting, that he 
him to ptivated ſeveral of the more inexperienced part 
y then (i the auditory, who held his perſon in admira— 
thes. dn, and preferred him much above his fellow-la- 


ed punilWurers. Of theſe were ſome forward temales, 
cifully o carried their impertinence ſo far, as to oppoſe 
ut, Which Howgill and E. Burrough openly in their 
aimed niſtry, to the great diſturbance of the meetings; 
s own e which behaviour, they met with merited reproof 
particuaWpm theſe diſcerning men, but could not bear the 
en of uke with patience; for Martha Simmons, with 
arrativeQWother woman, carried their complaints to ]. Nay. 
hereby . flattering themſelves, that he would not heſitate 
far his ug: ve his opinion in their favour ; but herein their 
Yuakers, Mee deceived them ; for he thought it his duty io 
| courage their complaints, as tending to ſow dif. 
; his fand between brethren. This diſappointment prov- 
ga com 2 trial too ſevere for Martha's impatient ſpirit to 
wo he an, ſhe immediately vented her paſſion in la- 
ntation and weeping. Theſe: paſſignate * 
4 | ons 
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ſions of ſorrow moved Naylor's pity, and left an im 

reſſion on his mind, which reſulted into a dee 
melancholy, under the effect whereot he became he 
wildered in his underſtanding; andeſtranged from hi 


' beſt friends, who were concerned to admoniſh hin 


of his danger; being exalted, in ſpiritual pride, u 
a great degree. NOR 

G. Fox being releaſed from Launceſton in tl 
ſummer of 1636, on the night of his arrival at Exe 
ter, viſited his friends in priſon there, where J. Nay 
lor was alſo confined, and particularly admoniſhe 
him of the deluſion he and his partiſans were falle 
into; but James flighted this admonition : for | 
ranting adherents in their letters to ham, at this tim 
addreſſed him with appellations not fit to be att 
buted to any mortal: and three of theſe filly w 
men, in this priſon, kneeled before him, and kills 
his feet. After his releaſe, riding into Briſtol, on 
Tho. Woodcock went before him bareheaded, a wi 
man led his horſe; and the three women beſo 
mentioned, ſpread their handkerchiefs and ſcarfs h 


fore him, ſinging in imitation of the Hoſanna beſo 


our Saviour riding into Jeruſalem, Here they we 
carried before the magiſtrates, by whom om e 
amined, they were committed to priſon, Up 
ſearch, ſome of thoſe extravagant letters were fou 
in his poſleſſion, with others of a different tr 
from his former friends; the former were divulg 
to aggravate his offence, the latter, not anſweri 
any. purpoſe of his proſecutors, ſeem to have be 
ſuppreſſed. Not long after, he was tranſmitted 
London to be examined by the parliament, . 
judged theſe ſenſeleſs enormities of a few. delud 
individuals, of ſufficient conſequence to engage tit 
attention for ten days! Debates ran high, man) 
the members being averſe to the ſeverity. of the mt 
ſures taken againſt him ; but the majority (to whi 
J. Naylor's zeal in his writings and diſcourſes, 
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rehending pretences to religion, deformed by im- 
jorality in life) had given offence, actuated by vin- 
ictive motives, to gratlly private hatred under the 
plour of public ju 


niſh him ſled the following dreadful ſentence upon him, 
pride, t þ 

g « That J. Naylor be ſet on the pillory, with his head in the 
MN in tl lory, in the palace-yard, Weſtminſter, during the ſpace of two 
al at Es, on Thurſday next,, and be whipped by the hangman 
8 ] Nay ough the ſtreets from Weſtminſter to the Old Exchange, Lon- 
Loni n, and there likewiſe be ſet on the pillory, with his head in 


pillory, for the ſpace of two hours, between the hours of 
ven and one, on Saturday next; in each place wearing a pa- 
containing an inſcription of his crimes, and that at the Old 
change his tongue be bored through with a hot iron, and 
it he be there allo ſtigmatized in the forchead with the letter 
and that he be afterwards ſent to Briſtol, and be conveyed 
o and through the ſaid city on horſeback, with his face back- 
rd, and there alſo publicly whipped the next market day at- 
he comes thither; and that from thence he be committed to 
lon, in Bridewell, London, and there reſtrained from the ſo- 
ty of all people, and there to labour hard, till he ſhall be re- 
ed by parliament, and during that time be debarred the uſe 
pen, ink, and paper, and. ſhall have no relief. but what he 
ns by his daily labour. 
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bein Many (not Quakers) eſteeming the ſentence ex- 
n. Up tay ſevere, for a crime proceeding more from- 
were fou ordered underſtanding than a malignant inten- 
zrent iro, ſolicited the parliament in his favour, but to 
re divu purpoſe: for after the ſentence was paſſed, the 
m an {werifcaker was authorized to iſſue his warrants to the 


have be riffs of London, Middleſex, and Briſtol, and the 


nſmitted per of Bridewell,.to-fee the judgment put in ex- 
ment, ion. 

few. delud The very next day, viz. on the 18th of Decem- 
engage the firſt part was ſeverely executed. This cru - 
oh, mam orture he endured with patience, to the aſtoniſh- 
of the mW of the ſpectators. The 20th of the ſame month, 
ty (to wii the day 3 for the Execution, of the ſe- 
ſcourſes, d part of his ſentence; but he was reduced to 
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ice, on the 17th of December 
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ſuch weakneſs by the execution of the firſt p; 
that many perſons of note, compaſſionating his co 
dition, interpoſed in his favour by petition to t 

arliament, and obtained a reſpite of one week, du 
ing which interval a ſecond 3 was preſent 
to the houſe by about a hundred perſons; butt 
ſame temper, which had dictated the ſentence, reſi 
ing all ſolicitation for mitigating it, obliged the 
petitioners to endeavour, by an addreſs to the Pi 
tector, to obtain from him that favour, they col 
not from the parliament; whereupon he wrote 2 
ter to the houſe, which occaſioned ſome debate, 
no reſolution in favour of the priſoner. Find 
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their interpoſition hitherto ineffettual, the petiti _ 
ers preſented a ſecond addreſs to the protector; b riſto 
it is ſaid, the public preachers, by their influen aper 
prevented its effect. However, it is probable 1 e mid 
theſe petitions of perſons unconnected with the niſhin, 
fender in religious community, conveyed a plain Wi | to Ne 
dication to his adverſaries, that their ſeverity was! , Lon 
generally approved. Wherefore five of the nd Aar, 
pg preachers, Caryl, Nye, Manton, Griffith, oi © _— 

eynolds, by order of the parliament, (as it was dr 
viſited J. Naylor in priſon to treat with him c Impriſc 
cerning thoſe offences for which he was detaint fan Pe 
and bring him to a ſenſe thereof, as if to van 'F Ty 
over the deformity of their proceedings, with a £ 4 . 
lour of intending only the reformation of the mi os 
for theſe men would admit no friend of his, nor i: We 
other perſon into the room, though requeſted, i 2 
which Naylor inſiſted that what paſſed ſhould be Ml. 1 N 
in writing, and a copy left with him or the jailer, * i" 
which (in order to draw ſuch anſwers from hin y e hin 
they wanted) they conſented. The reaſon of Nu me 
making this demand, was an apprehenſion he had | 5 ul 
an infidious deſign, as they would ſuffer no impar 4 t bot 
perſon to be preſent at the conference, and the rel 43 res? 


ſeems to manifeſt his fears not groundleſs; for al 
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me diſcourſe, perceiving they were endeavouring 


irſt pa : 

thts ol wreſt words from him, to pervert to his crimina- 
on ton, in order to furniſh ſome colour of juſtification 
eek, d. the public, he remarked to them, They had ſoon 
preſent rgot the work of the biſhops, who'were now tread- 
- but 5 the ſame ſteps, ſeeking to enſnare the innocent.” 
ice, reli hereupon they roſe up in a rage, burned what they 
ged the d written, and left him to undergo his unmerciful 


the Pn — OFT . . 
At the expiration of his reſpite, on the 27th of 


hey co 
'TOoteal cember, the ſecond part of his ſentence was ex- 
has! uted. The ſpectators, who were numerous, be- 

Find ed with decency, ſeeming generally affected at 


; petit unchriſtian treatment. He was afterwards ſent 
3 Briſtol, and there whipped from the middle of 

dee omas-ſtreet, over the bridge up High- ſtreet, and 
able i he middle of Broad-ſtreet, all which he bore with 
- the dniſning patience: thence he was ſent the back 
| a plain 2 Newgate, and from thence returned to Bride- 
hy a on Peſos 1s Gen, bly 

þ r about two years, 

| the 10S cleaſe he publiſhed his e _— 


>riffith, und ; 
it was . r), other papers which he publiſhed during 
him c impriſonment, and after, confirm the ſincerity 
as detaint is repentance; and ſo deeply was the ſenſe of 


gg 7 pref on his mind, that during the remain- 
hdd of his life he was a man of great ſelt-denial, and 
diffident of himſelf. Taking his departure 


f the mi 

ki * 3 London in the fall of 1660, in order to go home 
hed. I family at Wakefield, he travelled on togt as 
hould be as Huntingdon, and was obſerved by a friend as 


aſſed through the town in ſuch aſolemn frame, as 


he Jaile!, 
dot his oke him a man redeemed from the earth. He 
eaſon of r many miles from Huntingdon, before he 
on he hal taken ill; being reported to have been robbed 


on N1 left bound; and being found i 
| af ; g found in a field by a 
no imp tryman toward evening, he was removed x4 a 


d there 5 
fs; for s houſe at Holm, not far from King's Rip- 
1 pon 
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90 
pon, where he was attended by Tho. Parnell, a ply 
ſician of that town, and not long after departed th 
life in peace, about the ninth month (Novembes 
1660, in the forty-fourth year of his age.* 

G. Fox, coming up from Exeter, after his rele: 
from Launceſton jail, by Briſtol to London, abo 
this time, ever vigilant * to guard the people he 
been made inſtrumental to gather into a ſociety 
againſt every danger, wrote them a ſhort cautiont 
this occaſion, to beware of that diſpoſition whi 
hath a life in contention ; to forbear mutual agg 
vation, which breeds confuſion, but to let their n 
deration, temperance, and patience, appear to 
men. His care was exerciſed towards all, the we 
eſpecially, to whom I apprehend this caution 
addreſſed, for except a few weak members, the ba 
at large took no part with J. Naylor. 3 

This year (1656) died John Camm, of Camm's- 
in the Barony of Kendal, in Weſtmoreland, who, 


* The following expreſſions, uttered by him about two h 
before his departure, evidence the peaceful and even tenor a 
mind at this ſolemn period. 

« There is a ſpirit which I feel, that delights to do no 
nor to revenge any wrong, but delights to endure all thing 
hopes to enjoy its own to the end: its hope is to outlin 
wrath and contention, and to weary out all exaltation and! 
elty, or whatever is of a nature contrary to itſelf, It ſees u 
end of all temptation : as it bears no evil in itſelf, ſo it 
ceives none in thought to any other: if it be betrayed it 
it; for its ground and ſpring is the mercies and forgivend 
God: its crown is meeknels, its lite is everlaſling love unt 
ed, and takes its kingdom with entreaty and not with col 
tion, and keeps it by lowlineſs of mind, In God alone i 
rejoice, though none elſe regard it, or can own its lite: 
conceived in ſorrow, and brought forth without any to pit 
nor doth it murmur at grief and oppreſſion, It never rc) 
but through ſufferings, for with the world's joy it is m 
ed: I found it alone, being forſaken ; I have fellowſhip th 
with them who lived in dens and deſolate places in the- 
22 through death obtained this reſurrection and eternu 

ie.“ | 
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whereupon ſome about him, „ aloud, — ertool 
awakened out of ſleep, he expreſſed himſelf againMjails i. 
theſe words: My dear hearts, you have wro is the 
me and diſturbed me, for I was at ſweet reſt: ng do, 
ſhould not ſo paſſionately ſorrow for my departuih decli 
this houſe of clay muſt go to its place, but this e ſuf 
and ſpirit is to be gathered up to the Lord, to. It 
with him for ever, where we ſhall meet with e off his 
laſting joy.“ So again taking his leave of tht be re 
and repeating his charge, he lay down and die(Whe pub 
the fifty-ſecond year of his age. promo 
G. Fox, being near to London, ſeeing a concolfi$ to rep 
ot people, found they were gathered to ſee the WW and pz 
tector paſs by; and as the perſecution of friends ity: fo 
tinued unabated, he rode up to the coach (ie Prote 
ſpeak with him thereupon, continuing in diſcorefted | 
with him on the ſubject till they came to Jau ines in 
park gate, and at parting, Cromwell deſired hi hey ſh 
come to him at Whitehall: he accordingly wen no acc 
ther, accompanied by Edw. Pyott, where they liver o: 
ed the ſubje& more fully. | than t 
About the ſame time E. Burrough alſo, inWWpelled 
his former applications ineffectual, wrote ſe by rigo 
epiſtles to Oliver on the ſame ſubjeR : but, lib Hint. Per 
mer applications, they were received with app death, 
cordiality, yet perſecutions were carried on wifis Joars 
redreſs, Cromwell's attention about this perioie ſame 
v9 07s by a ſubje& much nearer his heart Wir ſuffe 
redreſſing the grievances of this ſociety : parlia hof this c 
entirely devoted to his intereſt, had complin rotector 
him with the offer of the crown, ſimilar 
After the diſſolution of the parliament, a Cron 
tions, by perſonal interviews and by letters, Mo the P. 
made to the Protector by divers of this peo 2 letter 
favour of their perſecuted brethren, laying WS: but t. 
him a full narrative of their grievances, which, Ard as fo 
he not only pleaded ignorance of, but pretendlakers re, 
to believe, two of them, T. Aldam and A. * t I can ff 
unde 


r S r 
9 
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d,—2;MMcrtook the laborious taſk of viſiting all or moſt of 
elf agauails in England, to prove by authentic docu- 
e wronhts the truth of their repreſentations; which 
reſt: Ing done, they laid the ſame before O. Cromwell; 
departuih declined to n . with their requeſt in behalf 
ut this Me ſufferers, which was to give order for their re- 
ord, to It was upon this occaſion that T. Aldam, tak- 
with e off his cap, tore it, ſaying, ** ſo ſhall thy govern- 
ve of H be rent from thee and thy houſe.” 


and diei he public preachers at this time, both to palliate 


promote perſecution againſt the Quakers, took 
to repreſent them as a people involved in er- 


a Coneal 
ſee the WW and particularly to Cromwell and others in au- 
friends ity: for which reaſon E. Burrough, in a letter 
oach ſide Protector, propoſed that theſe teachers might 
in diſcoWretted to ſtate their objections to the Quakers 
e to Jau ines in plain terms; and that by divine permiſ- 
eſired hi hey ſhould receive a ſuitable anſwer. But we 


no account that this propoſal was acceded to 
liver or his teachers: the latter found it eaſier 
| than to reaſon; and their hatred of this peo- 


gly well 
re they d 


alſo, fu pelled them to endeavour the ſuppreſſing of 
wrote ſe by rigour, rather than convincing them by ar- 
but, like nt. Perſecution continued unabated till Crom- 
with app death, which happened on the gd of Septem- 


ed on wills 2 

his perio lame compaſſion for the hardſhips ſuſtained 

his heart Hir ſuffering brethren, which had animated ſe- 

y: parler this community to make applications to the 

complimWW'otettor for redreſs of their grievances, pro- =. 

limilar applications to his ſon and ſucceſſor A 

ment, ap Cromwell. Very ſoon after his advance. = 

y letters, e the Protectbrate, E. Burrough communicat- | | | 

this p< 2 letter to him, a relation of the ſufferings of | * 

„ laying "WF: but this remonſtrance met with the ſame | f 

2s, Which, Ind as former applications; the perſecution of | 

t pretendaftakers received no check in conſequence there. | 

and A. Pet J can find, But, as in this interval between x 
und Cromwell's | q 
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Cromwell's death and the reſtoration of Charles Hife 
through the ſtruggles of thy contending parties, thy 
nation was almoſt in a ſtate of anarchy ; groſs ahi rift , 
of the licentious rabble, inſtigated by the calumi Id. 


of their prieſts againſt the Quakers, were added 
the ſeverity of perſecuting magiſtrates, who, 
confining themſelves to the abuſe of individu 
began to attack theſe devoted people in their pub 
aſſemblies, of which we have many inſtances in 
and the ſucceeding year.“ 
Many of theſe abuſes being committed on the 
day of the week, with impunity, under a gon: 
ment, and by a people who pretended to make! 


point to obſerve it in many caſes beyond the f fiery 
neſs which the moſaical law appointed for obſen pre ſe 
the ſeventh. The magiſtrates and teachers note. 14 
let ſuch riots paſs unpuniſhed and uncenſured, dint 
too often abetted them, and at the ſame time cf en. by 
ed ſeveral of theſe people as ſabbath-breakers, f Prin 
riding a few miles to a religious meeting on amen 
firſt day of the week. reterri 

In this year the nation was in great commoih<"ted) 
Party animoſities revived with additional heat. Inſtead 
officers of the army, the republicans, and royi ncme; 
waiting the favourable ſeaſon to promote a ref from 
tion in ſupport of their own power. G. Fox ral of t 
citouſly concerned for the preſervation of his fi mo! 
and fearful leſt any unexperienced people, WW Boot! 
might ſometimes come amongſt them, ſhoul xiled 1 
drawn into aſſociations with one or other of M&Uaker 
parties, wrote an epiſtle of caution, wherein! mands | 
moniſhes his friends to live in love and peace ſtent 
all men, to keep clear of all the commotions 6 vancem 
world, and not to intermeddle with the pow from t} 
the earth, but to let their converſation be in hal of hi 
to let the innocence of their lives and their co Part; | 

* Vide Beſle's Sufferings of the Quakers, 2 vols. fo ſome 15 


me 
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Charles H rnifeſt to all the ſpirit of the goſpel of Chriſt: 
thus remarks: © All that 5 to che for 


parties, | x . 

ot: of wriſt are deceived ; for his kingdom is 
5 calum JI therefore his ſervants do — Act. All — 
t6 adde tend to fight for the goſpel are deceived; for the 
„ who, Ipel is the power of God unto ſalvation,“ ; and 
indiv i diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic thereof is peace on 


th and good will towards men;' (he 
Millenarians in view, who Wh om a ar 
es to a belief, that the time was come to erect a 
4 on thi monarchy, or the reign of Jeſus Chriſt upon 
h, and that they were obliged in conſcience to 


their pub 
ances 1n 


er a gon . 
to make ih. heir endeavours to promote it, even by force.) 
nd the !t Afterwards a printed account of their {erin 4 
cor obſen pre ſented to parliament, exhibiting a relation of 


ve 140 then in priſon, and of 1900 who had ſuf- 


hers note 1338 
enſured. i e laſt ix years, 21 of whom had died i 
time colt” by e or by violent abuſes. ied in 
breaker, printed paper was afterwards preſented to th 
eting on te ſubſcribed by 164 of this people, 3 


referring to the account of their ſufferings before 
ented) they offer themſelves freely to lie in pri- 
inſtead of ſuch: of their brethren as were under 
and ro <ment, and might be in danger of loſing their 
te 1 from the extremity of their impriſonment, as 
G. For ral of their brethren had done. 

of his H motions ſtill continued in the nation : and 

Booth, in Cheſhĩre, riſing in arms in favour of 


t COMmo: 
1al heat. 


people, il 
m, thou ed monarch, the committee of ſafety invited 
Ser Quakers to take up arms, offering conſiderable 
eres _ to ſome of them: but they eſteeming war 
and peace iſtent with chriſtianity ; the proſpe& of world- 


vancement had no place with them to turn t 
82 the undeviating purſuit of a point, in thats 
u be in bl! * higher importance; the endeavouring to 
1 *heir k to themſelves admiſſion into that Tas La 
i. is higher than all the kingdoms of this world. 
„2 vols. 100ome unſettled perſons who at times ſeemed to 
mi aſſociate 


motions 0 
the pow! 
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aſſociate with them, appearing inclined to comp 


with theſe propoſals, and take up arms under Gen 


ral Lambert, G. Fox found it his duty, by an epill 
to caution them againſt it, and his concern for the 
- preſervation had the deſired effect. 

E. Burrough wrote to the ſucceſſive governor 
the nation, and in ſundry letters was concerned 
tell them (particularly in one to the parliament the 
ſitting) that if they deſiſted not from perſecutingt 
innocent, their power would be cut ſhort, which! 
event proved to be a true prediction. 

During this time of anarchy, the meetings of th 
people being frequently diſturbed by the popul: 
as before remarked; and when General Monk mard 
ed up to London, ſome of the ſoldiers under his ca 
mand having been guilty of ſuch diſturbance, ac 
plaint was made to the general, which met with 
ter ſucceſs than ſimilar applications to thoſe in; 
thority before had generally done, as it produced 
following order. 


« Ft, James's, March gth, id 


„ do require all officers and ſoldiers to fort 
to diſturb the peaceable meetings of the Qual 
they doing nothing prejudicial to the parliamen 
commonwealth of England, 


GEORGE Mol 


Beſides the perſonal injuries they ſuffered, 
were alſo expoled to great ſpoil in their property, 
unreaſonable fines and diſtraints on divers accou 
eſpecially for their refuſal to pay tithes, which 
preſent preachers (notwithſtanding their repre 
ing them as a relict of Judaiſm, when in the po 
ſion of the Epiſcopalians) being gotten into the 
ſeſſion of, were as rigorous in their exaction as! 
predeceſſors, . 
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To record all their ſufferings for their teſtimony 
ainſt the propriety of theſe demands under the 
Priſtian diſpenſation would fill many volumes: 
cient may be ſeen in Joſeph Beſſe's hiſtory of 
em. : 

Though this people are ſingle in their oppoſi- 
dn againſt the legality of tithes under the goſpel, 
t many others before them, and many cotempora- 


with thoſe of the firſt generation, looked upon 


s reliet of Judaiſm to be aboliſhed with the law 
ich appointed them, That in the pure ages of 
church they were neither paid nor demanded. 
at they were eſtabliſhed among the corruptions 


roduced in the darkneſs of a declining age, and 
eſled from the people to the ſole ule of the cler- 


and were by many of that age eſteemed a relict 


popery. When the diffenting teachers, by the 
olations of the ſtate, became of the eſtabliſhment, 
ſucceeded to the poſſeſſion of the eccleſiaſtical 
enues of the Epiſcopalians, they were as tenacious 
the power, privileges, and incomes of the ſacer— 
al office, and as oppreſſive in exacting them from 
le, who from a conſcientious ſcruple withheld 
, as thoſe that went before, proving that prieſt- 

it, under every name or profeſſion, is the ſame. 
ther denominations, to evade ſuffering, gave up 
conteſt ; but the Quakers ſtill maintain their 
Imony in this caſe for primitive purity, and 
efore rather choole to ſuſter ſome loſs of proper- 
an violate their conſciences by actively uphold. 
a practice which they eſteem to be virtually for- 

len by Chriſt, | 

eing now advanced to a period, wherein a tho- 
ph revolution in the government of the nation 
place, by the reſtoration of Charles II. and 
ng confined the narrative to England, as the 
cipal ſcene of action, it ſeems a proper time to 
Fe the ſteps taken by members of this {ociety to 
F propagate 
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propagate their doctrines, and the reception they n 
with in other parts. 


2 —ññ 


CHAP. III. 


WAL ES. 


bs the year +653, while G. Fox and his fell 
labourers were employing their miniſterial | 
bours in the northern parts of England, Moy 
Floyd, prieſt of Wrexham, in Denbighſhire, k 
two of his congregation into the north, to make: 
quiry concerning this new ſect; who, upon con 
ring with them, were ſo affected with their diſco 
and miniſtry, that they were both convinced oft 
principles, abode with them ſome time, and then 
turned, One of them, named John 1 { 
time after received a gift in the miniſtry, and « 
tinued a ſerviceable member of the ſociety, 
a ſharer with his brethren in the tribulations of! 
day. 

For in 1655, being in the public worſhip-li 
at Swanſea, after the preacher had ended his ſem 
he aſked him, whether he was a miniſter of Ch 
this queſtion gave great . both to the pnel 
whom it was addreſſed, and another who was 
ſent; this latter inſtantly ſeized John by the co 
and without ſuffering him to ſpeak another 
dragged him out and delivered him to a conll 
who confined him that night in a cloſe dark pr 
Next day he was brought before the magiſtrates 
firing * to have him whipped, that the devil 
come out of him;”” and as often as he attempte 


peak, one or other of the prieſts would Rrike 
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He next proceeded to Pontemoil, and had a ny 


ing there, at which ſo many were convinced, thy 


meeting was gathered and eſtabliſhed in thele p- 
From heace he returned to England. 

I his people in Wales bore a thare of the afflict 
of their brethren, in impriſonments and pero 
abuſe; in the diſturbance of their meetings, int 
treſſes for tithes, &c. &c. Although ſome of tl 
were ſevere enough, particularly the ſuffering 
John Ap- John and Elizabeth Holmes, yet, to av 
prolixity on a ſubject every where ſupplying a 
dant matter for reflection, I paſs on to 


SCOTLAND. 


THE earlieſt meetings in Scotland were | 
about the year 1653; when ſeveral ſerious inqui 
into the nature of true religion began to ſepa 
from the public aſſemblies, and ts meet togethe 
ſilence. As they were thus exerciſed in av ful 
mility*of ſoul, they came to experience the pe 
and influence of the ſpirit of God, enabling ſon 
them to ſpeak forth his praiſe, and from a ſenl: 
his goodneſs to become inſtrumental for the edi 
tion of others, 

The firſt natives of this country, who diſting 
ed themſelves as preachers among this people, v 
William Oſborne, Richard Ree, and Alexander! 
milton: this A. Hamilton, with his wife aud | 
had been members of a ſociety of Independe 
whereof Tho. Chartres was the teacher. Thell 
parture from the church was regretted by the rel 
the ſociety, being perſons eſteemed for their relig 
deportment, and Clinnwes would willingly hate 
duced them to corhe again and fit under his teach 
but finding all his endeavours ineffectuäal, he th 
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ad a ned them with excommunication, and appointed a 
ced, tha tor palling that ſentence, giving A. Hamilton 
hele H rious notice thereof. Hamilton warned him“ to 

Pear, leſt the anger of the Lord ſhould be provok- 
e afflici e gainſt him.“ This caution Chartres regarded 


d per but anſwered, “it is but A. Hamilton that lays 
ngs, in to which Hamilton, in the preſence of many 
me of (Wc (les, replied, that“ what he had faid, was of 
uffering Lord.“ Chartres perſiſted in bis reſolution, 
et, to ch he was prevented from putting into execution, 
lying remarkable manner. About two days before 


imme fixed for pronouncing the ſentence of ex— 
nunication, as he was walking in the grave 
. where his horſe was grazing, he ſtept to him 
roke him, when the horſe gave him ſuch a vio- 
kick on the fide, as occaſioned his death about 
[ame hour in Which he had purpoſed to paſs the 

| were | ſentence. 


us inquſ me of the firſt of this people from England, 

to ſepa travelled into Scotland, were Chriſtopher Felt, 
t together Wilſon, John Grave, Sarah Chevers, and 
in aw ful arine Evans; alſo Miles Halhead, and J. Lan- 


e the pol”, wha, in 16454, being at Dumtries, and M. 
ling on lead, after the prieſt had ended, teſtifying againſt 


m a ſen y pocriſy of the people, they were ſo enraged, 
r the eu they forced him and his companion out of the 

f to the ſide of a river, intending to have ſtoned 
o diſting but they, by wading through the river, eſca- 
people, after which they were at Edinburgh and Leith 
lexander Wit ten days, where Miles delivered to the othcers 
ite and Pe army and garriſons his meflage, which was, 
[ndepenia che anger of the Lord was kindled againſt 
r. Their , becaule they had not performed their promiſes, 
by the le h they made to him in the day of their diſtreſs, 


heir reli the enemies compaſſed them on every ſide, for 
ngly hatt the Lord delivered them and gave them the vie- 
his teach but they had returned him evil for good, and 
ad}, he th uitted violence againſt thoſe he had ſent to declare 

| F 2 his 
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his word amongſt them.” Thence they went 
Glaſgow and Sterling, and returned to England. 

In 1655, W. Caton and J. Stubbs vilited t| 
brethren in Scotland, adminiſtering ſuch counſe 
in their low condition at that time, tended to e 


cation. J. Stubbs returning to England, W. C 


went to Sterling, where he was taken before the 
vernor, who at firſt accoſted him in an angry 
ner, but William, by his ſoft anſwers, appealed 
wrath, He was alſo at Glaſgow, and went into 
cathedral there, where, after their worſhip was e 
ed, he had an opportunity of ſpeaking to the peo 
in the yard, the Engliſh ſoldiers, in garriſon the 
not permitting any 1njury to be done to lim, 
was likewiſe at Douglas, where he preached with 
much oppoſition. 

In October, 1657, G. Fox was at Edinbur 
where he was ſummoned to appear before the co 
cil. 

He appeared, and after examination, they 
him, that * he muſt depart the nation of Scotland 
that day ſevennight.”” Nevertheleſs, he contin 
travelling through ſeveral parts of. that count 
preaching among the people whereſoever he cat 
and afterwards returned to Edinburgh. 

Stephen Criſp travelled into Scotland to pre 
the goſpel there in 1659. 

The goſpel-teſtimony of theſe faithful witnel 
reached to the conſciences of many who he 
* but met with a virulent oppoſition from 

rieſts. 

The beginning of this convincement was 
means of the miniſtry of W. Dewſbury, effectus 
reaching the hearts of ſome noted profeſſors in Ab 
deen, particularly Alex, Jaffray, who had been cl 


magiſtrate of that city, and a man greatly eſtcen 


among the higheſt profeſſors of religion there; 3 
Alex. Gelly, Margaret Molleſon, wife of On 
| Mollel 
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Wolleſon, a magiſtrate of Aberdeen; Elizabeth 
Woodall, wife of Andrew Goodall, merchint of the 

We place; Margaret Scott, wife of John Scott, 
o a magiſtrate of that city; and ſome others, emi- 
nt for their ſober — 


Ci alex. Jaffray, ſoon after his convincement, in 
he beginning of 1663, was induced to remove into 
y country to live at Inverary, and was inſtrumental 
led eule a meeting there: by means whereof, ſome 
nto re, hearing the joy ful ſound of truth, gladly cloſed 
as rewith; among whom were James Urquhart and 
peo wite, Robert Gordon, and John Robertſon. 

n t About the ſame time were allo convinced, George 


ay and Agnes Simon, perſons of repute among 
profellors in thoſe parts, as to their religious abi- 
es and good converſation, ſo that the prieſt of 
pariſh where they dwelt, Sainuel Walker, at 
bnkeggie, boaſted of them, ſaying, that“ he had 
eaver and a poor woman, whom he would def 


ney of the Quakers to equalize either for knowledge 
tand good life: but ſhortly after, both theſe his hear- 
ontin , of whom he was ſo highly opinionated, with- 
cou from under his teachings, and joined the 


akers. 

znes Simon readily opened her houſe for the 
ping of religious meetings, and the neighbouring 
pple flocked to the aſſemblies held there near Ar- 
arrald, inſomuch that her houſe could not contain 
m, (ſhe being but a poor woman) and they met in 
open field, where Patrick Livingſtone was made 
leſſed inſtrument, with ſome others, to turn many 


he cat 
O pre 
witne! 


ho he 
\ ITOM 


t was {Wo Chriſt, experiencing the quickening power and 
effecivMtue of his ſpirit to raiſe them from death to life. 
s in AWW the ſtrengthening of theſe, Elizabeth Johnſton 
been Mme a conſiderable inſtrument, | 

eſteei This convincement, cauſing many to withdraw 
here; Im ſitting under their teachings, alarmed the prieſts. 
of GillWAberdeen ;* who, by calumnies vented from the 
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pulpits, laboured to incenſe the magiſtrates to ſuy. 
preſs this people, and to raiſe, among the ruder of 


their hearers, a ſpirit of indignation. Hence it waz 
that when any of this perſuafion came thither, they 
were received by the populace with ſtoning, and 
other lawleſs abuſes, which the magiſtrates, inſtead 
of reproving, did too often countenance: they ſhu 
up Richard Roe, a ſhocmaker of Edinburgh, in the 
Tolbooth of Aberdeen, and kept him cloſe priſone 
{1x months. | 


ISLE OF MAN. 


THE magiftrates of this iſland being early prepol. 
ſelled with prejudice againſt the Quakers, made lat 
zgainſt them at their firſt arrival there, one ot which 
was for baniſhing all of that perſuaſion, whether m 
tives or others; accordingly Catharine Evans ws 


taken out of her bed by night, and ſent away>-| 


Lancaſter was alſo expelled the iſland, for no othe 
reaſon than his going under the name of a Quake 
Peter Coſnock, his ſon, and ſeveral others, were im 
priſoned at Caſtlepeel, by order of William Chi 


ten, a magiſtrate; from thence they were remove 


to Douglas, and baniſhed, They applied to Lor 
Fairfax for leave to return, but he would not gra 
it, though ſome of them were born there. 
length, upon application to the parliament, ſuch: 
were inhabitants of the place, were permitted to 
turn, 9 
William Callow was detained eight weeks in pf 
ſon for reproving a prieſt, whom he had heard abu 
ing the Quakers in his ſermon, Several were take 


out of a meeting on the firſt day of the week, an 
ſet in the ſtocks four hours in the market place 


others were fined, of whom were W. — Jot 
f Ille 
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hriſten, and Evan Keruſh ; from the two former 
ere taken ten buſhels of oats by diſtreſs, which 
ere laid in a barn*. On the next firſt day, after 


ſup. 


ler of 


t waz a f 
dhe mon, the prieſt gave notice for the poor to go to 
;, nl barn for corn, which the governor had ordered 
allen be diſtributed amongſt them; ſome of the poor 
y (hu 2ople, his own hearers, anſwered, that it had 
in een more charity to have given his own goods to 
lone poor than other men's, and that they would re- 


1ve none of uu. However, ſome went to the 
ace with the prieſt and ſoldiers, and W. Callow 
nt alſo. The prieſt called to the poor ſeveral 
nes to hold their bags, but none, of them would; 
this he grew angry, and looking ſternly at W. 
allow, called to the people, Why don't you take 


epo corn ? Is there any one here that hath aught to 
Je laut d with this con n, or faith it nay not be given to the 
hic or?“ this he ſaid to provoke from William ſome 


preſſion; but he held his peace. The poor ſtood 
la while, and then withdrew, one by one, leaving 


ns w ' | 
or with the prieſt and ſoldiers. On the fol- 
RY ins firſt day, the parſon again publiſhed the corn 


r diltribution, ſignütying how much the governor 
s diſpleaſed that they had not taken it before. 
r [ear of the governor and the prieſt, ſome poor 
ople went, but only one of them would take any, 
o Lol he vauntingly ſaid to the feſt,“ You arc ſo 
ot gra ud you will not take it: I have got this, and 
re. Mee will be more of his goods taken before this be 
ſuch en, and then I'll get more ;” but it happened, 
d to before he had eaten whar he took, he was taken 
ay by death. The reſt of the corn lay till it was. 


emovel 


s in pr led, for nobody would take it. 

7 1 
rd abu This barn belonged to William Chriſten, an officer un- 
re take Lord Fairtax, but falling atterward urder his diſpleaſure 
ek, an lone miſdemeanour, he was ſhet to death on th: iſlavd.” In 
t place alt ſpeech he mentioned with much regret his evil treat- 
w. Job nt of the Quakers. 
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W. Callow and ſeveral others, for two. pen N PE 
each, demanded by the prieſt for bread and win pic of cc 
were impriſoned by a warrant from James ChalloneWopagated 
the governor, from whom alſo in September ii d many t. 
year, the prieſt procured another warrant for Mn, Willi: 
impriſonment of W. Callow and Evan Chriſte ert inclin 
for refuſing to pay tithes. One morning early, About thi 
they came on ſhore, after being all night at ſea, (ending tc 
they were fiſhermen) they were hurried to priſon i n of his b 
their wet clothes, and detained ſeveral days in HMeland, he 
midſt of their herring fiſhery, the moſt advantagea vas ſtro 
ſeaſon for their buſineſs. ving the 11 

t, it bein 

uſes unin 

ſcued by a 
IRELAND, a by » 
Ing exper 

THE firſt of this people in Ireland, was Willi c!ofing in 
Edmundſon, who came over in the way of tra e been di 
and being ſoon after convinced, was inſtrumental religious d 
the convincement of others, before any of their Nm Dub 
niſters came over from England. his reſide! 

He was born at Little Muſgrave in WeſtmorW'her was 
land, in 1627. In his minority, he was often (ef goods, he 
ouſly affected with conſideration about a fuuf , and in! 
ſtate; and as his age and faculties advanced towal G. Fox a 
maturity, his deſires after everlaſting felicity ineru ¶ ch raiſed h 
ed in proportion. About 1650 he entered into Hg to a me 
parliament's army. During the campaign in See not man, 

Hand under Oliver Cromwell, the ſalvation of the divine 
foul fixing more deeply in his mind, he grew wen humbling « 
of a military life, and laid down his arms, to Wi **complith 


arrival, his 
ary ſalutati. 
ner; unde 
wife and br 
s viſible cl 
hen he ca 
ording to cu 


more at liberty to engage in the ſpiritual warfa 
In 1851 he returned from Scotland into Engla 
and was quartered in Derbyſhire; which beit 
about the time of G. Fox's releaſe from Derby j 
he, and the people who had there lately receiyed | 
denomination of Quakers, were become a gene 
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pic of converſation, and variety of reports were 
ropagated concerning them, ſome in their favour, 
d many to their di{advantage : upon the compari- 
dn, William, before he knew them, found his 
art inclined to the favourable fide. 
About this time he entered into the married ſtate, . 
tending to ſettle in Derbyſhire ; but at the perſua- 
n of his brother John, who was then a ſoldier in 
eland, he removed thereto, Landing in Dublin, 
was ſtrongly importuned to ſettle in that city, 
ving the inviting proſpett of a briſk trade and low 
t, it being ſoon after the plague had left many 
uſes uninhabited, —But he writes that he was 
ſcued by a ſecret hand, which he then knew not, 
pm the deceitfulneſs of riches, being, by his fol- 
ing experience, brought into the perſuaſion, that 
Villa clobng in with the tempting proſpect, he might 
traue been diverted from the principal object; a life 
ental religious devotion to the ſervice of his Creator, 
heir nom Dublin he removed to the north, and took 
his reſidence in Antrim, in or near which his 
a ther was quartered ; and quickly diſpoſing of 
_ goods, he went over to England 1 lay in a freſh 
| fuu ck, and in his travels through the north he heard 
tow G. Fox and J. Naylor were then in thoſe parts, 
increl ich raiſed his deſire to hear one or other of them. 
into Ming to a meeting where J. Naylor was, his words 
in Sele not many, though they were powerful, reach- 
n of che divine witneſs in his conſcience: and under 
weill humbling effect thereof, he returned home, hav- 
1s, to accompliſhed his buſineſs in England. Upon 
warſaW rival, his brother received him with the cuf- 
Englaly®) ſalutation; but he could not return it in like 
ch beiflhner: under this conflict of ſpirit he fat down, 
erby j wife and brother ſitting by, in ſilent aſtoniſhment 
eived viſible change. 
ent Vhen he came to the entry of his goods, he was, 
sol erding to cuſtom, required to enter them upon 


IJ F 6 oath; 
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oath; but being perſuaded of the unlawtulneſy 


thereof, he ſignified he could not ſwear, becauſe 
Chriſt had forbidden it. This dottrine appeared 
ſtrange to the officers, and no wonder, as it was the 
firſt time, in all probability, they had ever heard 
ſuch a ſcruple advanced; and his deportment and 
plain addreſs, ſtanding covered before them, and 
addreſſing ſingle perſons after the uſual way of 
this people, with hou and thee, was as offenſive to 
them, as his refuſal to ſwear appeared ſtrange: but 
he was preſerved ſtedfaſt in his teſtimony to the 
truth, brought through the preſent trial without in. 
Juring his conſcience, received his goods and went 
home. | 

His ſituation muſt have beer peculiarly trying, 
circumſtanced as he was, all alone, and without a 
ſecond in ſimilarity of ſentiment or deportment; 
the wonder and ſcorn of thoſe around him; when 


the name of Quaker had but lately been heard ol 


and where it was preſented to the 1magination un 
der all the veil of obloquy, which a preciſe and cen 
ſorious age, or intereſted eccleſiaitics thought propet 
to clothe 1t with, 

Many profeſlors of religion came to diſpute witl 
him, and ſpeak evil of the way he had embraced 
But even theſe things wrought for good ; for th 
reflettions of the ſelf-righteous profeſſors, and th 
deriſion of the profane, to which this ſociety wi 
at that time expoſed, raiſed a 8 ſpirit of en 

uiry into. their principles an | 
3 ſober enquirers were undeccived, as to the 
miſtaken notions of this people; and, in time, fin 
ing him and his friends neither deluded nor decel 
ers, but men of ſincerity, they joined with them! 
ſociety. 

In 1634, Miles Halhead, James Lancaſter, a 
Miles Bateman, travelled into Ireland, where the 


publiſhed the truth, by preaching to the people! 
| cope, 
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alneſs Whe cities, towns, and villages, and before the magiſ- 
cauſe rates, as they were occaſionally brought into their 
zeared Wreſence; and many of the inhabitants became con- 
as the Winced of the doctrine of the divine light, to which 
heard Whey bore teſtimony. . 
it and In the ſame year, W. Edmundfon removing his 
1, and Pabitation from Antrim to Lurgan, a meeting was 
vay of <p: in his houſe, which was the firſt ſettled meetin 
ſive on Ireland. This meeting was ſmall at firſt, but 
e: bu wers ſober people joining with them, their number 
to the creaſed. They held their meeting for fome time 
out in. {i]ent waiting, having no member concerned in 
d wee miniſtry, nor being, fince they had a regular 
eeting, as yet viſited by any from Eg and. But 
trying was not long before W. Edmundſom received a 
thout Hart in the miniſtry, and was influenced, at times, to 
rtmentWpezk a few words for the encouragement of his 
 whereWiends, although in weakneſs and fear. Shortly 
card oer he believed it his duty to bear teſtimon 


ion un the truth, in the public worihip-houle, for which 
nd cee was ſeverely beaten by Colonel Stewart; but 
t propeſii s teſlimony was effectual to the convincement of 


dme of the auditory, in particular Mark Wright 


ute wild Mark Sawyer, who joined him in commu— 


nbraced ih. 

for thay John Tiffin came over from England, fat with 
and ele friends in their meeting in Lurgan, and ſome- 
iety wines ſpoke a few encouraging words. W. Ed. 
it of en undſon and he joined in travelling, and the exer- 
where le of ſucceſsful miniſterial labour, through much 
to thelfWppolition both from prieſts and people. The for- 
me, finger, taking the alarm at their doctrine, pointed againſt 
r deceiſi hueting miniſtry and the law fulueſs of tithes, ex- 


them i ted themſelves to incenſe the magiſtrates to perſe- 
ution againſt this people, The latter, offended at 
e apprehended ruſticiiy of their addreſs, frequently 
lu cated them, not only with abuſive expreſſions, 
ut oiten with blows, * 

| They 


ſer, d 
here the 


people! 
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They went to Belfaſt, (a town of great profeſſion 
of religion, but deficient in hoſpitality), not an inn 
nor public houſe being willing to entertain them, 


one excepted, where J. Tiffin lodged, who ſought fre. 
quent opportunities to promulgate his doctrine; but 
the inhabitants ſhut their ears, their hearts, and their 
houſes againſt them. Having ſpent five or ſix week 


here, he returned to England. 


The next miniſter from England was Richard 
Clayton, who came directiy to W. Edmundfon', 
who joined him in his travels on foot, through the 
county of Antrim to Colerain, where they preached 
through the ſtreet, for the inhabitants would not ad. 
mit them into their houſes, nor ſuffer them to lodge 
in the town; ſo they were obliged to take up their 
lodging at a cabin in the mountains, and next da 
they reached Londonderry, where they were hoſpi 
tably entertained by one Evans, who, with ſeveral o 
his tamily, was convinced, They had two meeting 
in that city, both of which were attended by t 
governor, who, with ſeveral others, acknowledge 
the truth of their dottrine, and demeaned themſelve 
with affeftionate regard towards them. Fron 
thence, returning through the counties of Tyron 
and Armagh, they came to the houſe of Margen 
Atkinſon, near Kilmore, where they had a meeting 
on the firſt day of the week, at which ſeveral wert 
convinced, through the miniſtry of R. Clayto 
Having ſettled a meeting there, (which in time 
came large,) they took leave of each other, and ſoot 
after R. Clayton returned to England. 

Now meetings began to be ſettled in divers place 
One at Gabriel Clark's, at Grange, in the county 
Antrim; and another at Archibald Scott's, at Tober 
head, county of Londonderry, Convincem 
ſpread; and the reſentment of the prieſts and hig 
profeſſors received additional heat from the obſer 
ation of ſeveral leaving them; ſo that to aveny 
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hemſelves, they procured the impriſonment of 
| Edmundſon, in Armagh jail. 

an inn This year J. Lancaſter and J. Tiffin came over 
them, om England the ſecond time: they landed in the 
nt fte. Nortb, and came to Lurgan, where they had a meet- 
e; but g on the green, near the market- place; here they 
d therW-re ſet upon by the populace, who beat the ſaid 
weelends and W. dmundſon their townſman ſevere- 
: and drove them to the town's end, with intention 
chard drive them out of it entirely; but the more ſober 
dſon' Bi} abitants prevented their deſign. 

agh the a; yet the profeſſion of Quakers had been con» 
reachelſſded to the province of Ulſter ; but now it began to 
not a-BW tend to other parts, principally through the miniſ 


feſſion 


0 lodge rial labours of Elizabeth Fletcher and Elizabeth 
p ther nith; F. Howgil! and E. Burrough, who vent 
ext dier to that nation in the courſe of this year: the 
e hoſpimer are ſuppoſed to be the firſt of this ſociety 


veral 0 


, o had a meeting in Dublin, in the chamber of 
neeting 


chard Fowkes, near Polegate; and ſoon after a 


| by tl eting was ſettled at George Latham's, near the 
wedge. place, Their labours were alſo remarkably * 
mlelvel ceſsful in the ſouthern parts of that nation, being 
Frou-Qual to the convincement of many in Dublin, 
Tyron in the province of Munſter, particularly Wil- 
Margen Ames, who had formerly been a military officer, 


mMEeun a zealous teacher amongſt the Baptiſts, 


ral were Howgill and E. Burrough alſo travelled ſouth. 
Claytonrd into Munſter; at Bandon, F. Howgill was 
wry ly entertained by Edward Cook, (a cornet in 
and 100i 


Cromwell's own troop, and receiver to Lord 
rk,) who, being convinced, accompanied him 


rs place me firſt day of the week to the public worſhip, 
oun gere Francis declared truth to the congregation, 
t Tobe concluſion, Edward Cook“ invited them to a 
incem 


meeting 


The ſaid Edward Cook lived and walked, to his dying 
in great ſelk-denial to the glory and greatneſs of the "— 


and hig 
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meeting to be held at his houſe _ e 
eh Mews EE Ton Pen 5 the truth of 
is preached; m y telled 
+ s and joined in _ _ ar wy 
hence they went to . | 
ihe nk in the public place of — 2 
prevented by an aſlault of _ OO 2 
morning were put forth 1 e gat d. — 
rouglr preached through the rects 2 
long, and without ihe gates had an "PP ee, 
Na to a great multitude, Song _ * 3 
each come proſelytes ta 
” 3 nee they 8 l 
Tork; but thele their ſucceſsful wen ee q 
dos: of: hole whe thereby were N , 
knowledgment of their dottrines, a @ : N . 
jeatouly of the public teachers, 1 » _—_— 
vernment, at their inſtigation, t . © ke ay 
miniſters of the golpel were ta 0 2 ws 
Cork, and ſent under a guard, from * | 
riſon, to Dublin; where they were 8 
the cuſlody of Edward Mortimer, ſerjean "I 
until an order was procured from _—_—y 2 0 
well, lord deputy, to banith them 3 oy 
tion, and a en wa ae was appoi 
1n on ſhipboard, 
* E had been a zealous vn ue. 
the liberty of his pang vr ei phe ng 
aling powers in England, th ri 
OG hows, ina ſimlar addrels to 2 
rulers of Ireland, he pleaded 3 * 
that of his fellow ſufferer, againſt che ar 2 0 
tion of power, in inflicting eee e 8 
convittion of any crime. Remonſtrating, 12 
were men free born; that they had 8 ey 
land under the beſt impreſſions, and wi 


is head 1 ith God, and ſwcet un 
and laid down his head in peace wi ay 
with friends. Rutty's Rile and Frogrels P+ 95. * 
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ews; that they had travelled ſix months in ſundry 


arts of the nation, through many ſufferings and 


proaches; preaching the kingdom of God, in 
hriety, meekneſs, and the exerciſe of a pure cun- 


jence, both in doctrine and converſation; appeal- 


7to all who had heard the one or beheld the other, 
wit neſſes for their inoffenſive demeanour, and 
allenging even their bittereſt enemies to prove the 
ntrary: yet were they, without trial, without con- 
tion, condemned to impriſonment, in order to be 
nſported out of the country as vagabonds : and 
Idly demanding their right, as freeborn ſubje&s, 
their perſonal liberty, until they ſhou'd be proved 
Ilty by the law of the land, to which they pro- 
ed ſubjection, and that for conſcience ſake“. 
he day that they were baniſhed from Dublin, 
rbara Blaugdon landed there, and went directly 
the deputy's houſe, and with ſome difficulty got 
ittance to him: being introduced to the draws 
room, a ſcheme was laid to impoſe upon her; 
, as they knew ſhe had never ſeen the deputy, 
ther perſon (a prieſt) came out of the deputy's 
mber covered, thoſe that attended him ſtandin 
e. headed; as ſhe did not immediately ipeak, ſome + 
thoſe ſtanding by, aſked her“ why ſhe did not 
ak to their lord?“ But ſhe, having a ſenſe of 
intended deception, anſwered, When I ſee 
r lord, I ſhall deliver my meflage to him :” ſoon 
the deputy himſelf came forth, and fat down 
couch, to whom (he addteſſed herſelf ſo power- 
y, that he appeared much concerned at the words 
poke. 
rom Dublin ſhe went to Cork, where ſhe had 
e relations; but her lufferings were great, for ſhe 
impriſoned almoſt wherever ſhe came ; but ge-. 


* 
dee Rutty*s Hiſtory of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Qua- 
w Ircland. . 
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nerally whereſoever ſhe preached it was attendej 
with demonſtration, to the convincement of ſome d 
the auditory. - 

In 1656, W. Edmundſon apprehended it his duy 

to diſcontinue ſhop-keeping, and take a farm; i 
order to encourage his friends to faithfulneſs in tly 
teſtimony they had to maintain gens the pay men 
of tithes, under the diſpenſation of the goſpel; app 
hending his endeavours to preſerve them ſtedfalt un 
der ag, would be likely to have a more prey 
lent effect, when he ſhould give force to his avi 
by his own example. With this view, he and fon 
other friends, leaving the meeting at Lurgan, tod 
land in the county of Cavan, and ſettled a meet 
in that county, and held meetings in divers place 
whereby their profeſſion gained ground. 

In 1657, the meetings of this people in Irela 
were viſited by Thomas Loe, from Oxford. E 
travelled (partly on foot) through the greateſt pz 
of the nation, and was inſtrumental to confirm h 
friends, who were before gathered into the ſocie 
and to increaſe their number by the convinceme 
of others. | 0 

In 1659 John Burnyeat, from Cumberland, lan 
ed at Donaghadee, in the province of Ulſler; 
travelled on foot, through divers parts of f 
province, and by means of his minillry many ve 
converted from the evil of their ways. Alt 
having been in Munſter, he came again into t 
north, and at Lurgan met with Robert Loch 
from England: they joined in travelling, promt 
gating truth, and convincing many. At Lond 

erry they experienced a different reception it 
thoſe who went there before; theſe being 
fuſed entertainment, when known to be Quake 
though they offered to pay for it. At the place 


public worſhip, on the firſt day, they had a g 
opportunity to publiſh their doctrine to the peop! 
but at length the mayor ſent his officers, and * 
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hem out of the city. They continued to travel 
ith diligence for the ſpace of twelve months, viſit- 
ng many places in the province of Ulſter; alſo 
alway, Limerick, Cork, and Bandon, and then 
eturned to the north again; having ſuffered by cold 
nd hunger, (ſeveral parts of the country being 


noſtly uninhabited,) and divers impriſonments ; zea- 


ouſly exerciſing the talents they had received, with- 
ut any view to other reward, than the inward peace 
ſulting from the conſcientious diſcharge of their 
uty. ; 
This year, ſeveral friends who had removed into 
ze county of Cayan, being diſappointed by their 
adlord, in not fulfilling his covenant with them, 
ſt it, and ſettled in or near Mountmelick, in the 
Ducen's county. In this neighbourhood ſeveral 
dyvinced perſons reſided, and a meeting was ſettled 
Mountmelick, which is ſince become large. The 
eeting which they left at Cavan was Joſt by means 
the war, Friends being driven from their habita- 


Hons there, and diſperſed into other parts. 


Although the way was difficult to our firſt friends 
this nation, yet it doth not appear that perſecution 
ps either ſo general or ſo violent as in England; 
hich I attribute to the moderation of Henry 3 
ell, at this time chief governor, eſpecially as we 
ve fewer accounts of impriſonments and perſecu- 
ns in the city of Dublin, than in remoter parts, 
t ſo immediately under the eye of government. 
de moſt remarkable caſes that I meet with are 
le which follow. 
Barbara Blaugdon, landing a ſecond time in this 
untry, after narrowly eſcaping ſhipwreck off Dun- 
van, came to Dublin in 1655, where ſhe felt her- 
concerned to go and exhort the judges to righ- 
zulnels in the diſcharge of their functions: but 
r exhortatien was fo ill received, that ſhe was 
mediately ſhut up. in a loathſome priſon, "_ 
8 
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ſhe lay upon ſtraw; and when it rained, the ve He at! 
and filth of the houſe of office ran in under her, 
She was arraigned, and required to plead guilty or 
not guilty; to which ſhe anſwered, “ there was ng 


urbet, bu 
ude peop 


night: 

guilt upon any one's conſcience for what was do ere Wes 
in obedience to the Lord; whichaniwer not latis orning | 
tying, ſhe was ſent back to priſon, where ſhe fu: andſon, 
fered much. She was afterward impriſoned yn Jace, wh 
Limerick, and when releafed thence, returned trniſhed 
England; but in her paſlage thither was robbed h em, whc 
a privateer of all Ee had on board. The peo 

Edward Cook, the ſoldier before mentioned, bi. unjuſt 
ing convinced, was ſent tor before the generaWtcer to 
where nothing appeared againſt him, but that Made a pub 
refuſed to pull off his hat, uſing the language w, he wo 
thee and thou, . id declining the cuſtomary compli -.. till 
ments; for theſe cauſes he was diſmilled iron, to t 
the army, and deprived of his pay. About th 

W. Edmundlon travelling northward, came to claration, 
town called Finah, in 16,6, where the inn-keeyen eir religi 
when they perceived he Was a Quaker, retule ings, and 
him lodging, upon which he applied to the con. dcriptur 
ble to provide him lodging, being a traveller, aan . 
having money to pay for it, with much entreaty rriſon, of 
obtained admittance into his houſe, being an al n brought 
houſe, where he tound a company of troop ends Fer 
drinking, who received him with ſcoffs and i. declare 
pertinencies. They atterward took offence at . on to anf 
ſingular addrefs, one of them ſwearing / ke thok station, 
him again he would cleave his head. And when gment, th 
the courſe of converſation he uſed the term //0u WF}... + being 
him again, the trooper drew his ſword ; but a this obl1qu 
poral being preſent prevented him from mifchi 
ordered him to put up his ſword, and the troops 
to go to their quarters: he continued to dilcoul 
with the corporal, who was convinced, and call 2 am accour 
to meeungs. 9 -2 — 5 Ar 
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He at length had a ſatis factory meeting at Bel- 


urbet, but the provoſt of the town came with ſome 
ude people, and impriſoned both men and women 
night: it being a leaſon of froſt and ſnow, they 
ere greatly pinched with the cold. The next 


orning he ſet them all at liberty except W. Ed- 
undſon, whom he ſet in the ſtocks in the market. 
lace, where, the people gathering about him, 
Irniſhed him with an opportunity to preach to 
em, who heard him with attention. 

The people in racks appearing diſſatisfied at 
s unjuſt impriſonment, the provoſt ſent his 
cer to let him out; but as he had been thus 
ade a public ſpectacle without the. violation of any 
w, he would not ſubmit to a releaſe from a petty 
ficer, till the provoſt, who put him in, came in 
erſon to take him out, 

About this time O. Cromwell had publiſhed a 
claration, * That ſuch ſhould be protected in 
eir religion as owned God the Creater of- all 
ings, and Chriſt Jelus the Saviour of men, and 
e dcriptures, &c,' Wherefore when W. Ed- 
indſon was ſet at liberty, the governor of the 
rriſon, officers and principal inhabitants, had 
n brought before them, to try whether he and his 
ends were under Oliver's protection or not. 
e declaration being read, and William called 
on to anſwer to the particulars, gave them ſuch 
'Staftion, that the governor and company gave 
gment, that they were under protection. The 
dvoſt being preſent, was covered with confuſion 
this oblique condemnation of his conduct.“ 


NEW 


By an account publiſhed about this time, it appears, that for 
king the truth in divers public places in Ireland, ninety-four 
ons of this ſociety had been ſufferers by fines, whipping» 
ing in the ſocks, impriſonment, and loſs of goods, That # 
| nineteen 
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NEW ENGLAND. ger threa 


: 5 women, 
A perſecuting ſpirit had found admiſhon amongiMWin conſec 


the firſt inhabitants of New England, for long be., rned by 

fore any Quakers came into thoſe parts, theſe re. iſon by th 
fugees from perſecution had disfigured and baniſhed other pre 
ſeveral perſons * for their religious opinions. Their 

We have ſeen the inimical diſpoſition of the 

prieſts and ruling powers 1n England, and their ini At 
veterate prejudice againſt this people; many of chen Whereas t 
being of the independent claſs, doubtleſs kept up in this — 
correſpondence with their brethren in New En "pt amiga 


. N E arles-town, n 
land, and filled their letters with invectives againl rel juriſaii 
the Quakers; for it is manifeſt they had receive name them 
an unreaſonable prejudice againſt them before eve 7 c 
they ſaw their faces; and had condemned then: - — 

22 de tranigreſlc 
principles as heretical, before they knew what the rcal, and b. 
principles were. . : . that the 

They ſeemed fixed in the determination to gi end here! 
no admiſſion to any other doctrines, than tho 1333 . 
which their magiſtrates, under the influence « vwofefſed an 
their teachers and ſynods, thought proper to eli breſervation 
bliſh, No ſooner was the intelligence given (10g the churc 
of two female Quakers, Anne Auſtin and Ma 1 0. That 
Fiſher, being arrived from Barbadoes, in the ro * de bro 

x : ith barhec 

before Boſton, than Richard Bellingham, the «i Seconay, 7 

puty governor, immediately ordered them to es, and none 

detained on board, and diſpatched officers to ſeai from the 8 

their trunks, who taking away about one hundſ,*'*t the ip 

f 2 ey be delive 
books, carried them aſhore, A council extraabe country. 

; Thi 
nineteen perſons had been impriſoned for meeting to worſhip ly aud ** 


their own houles ; and that twelve had been ſtopped as ti 
were paſſing about their lawful occaſions, and committed 
priſon. 


* Neale and Cotton, Mather's Hiſtory of New England. 
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ry was convened by the governor, as if to pes 

the ſcurity of the ſtate againſt the alarming 

ger threatening 1t from the arrival of two harm- 

; women, which 1{Tued an order “ againſt them. 
mongiiWIn conſequence of which their Toda were 
Ong be. rned by the hangman, and they committed to 
ele re-hſon by the deputy governor, as Quakers, upon 
aniſhedW$ other proof than that one of them ſaid thee to 
Their confinement was ſo rigorous that no- 


of the 


leir in. + « At a council held at Boſton, x 1th July, 1656. 


of then Whereas there are ſeveral laws long ſince made and pubs 
nt u ed in this juriſdition, bearing teſtimony againſt heretics aud 
P E dneous perſons; yet, notwithſtanding, Simon Kempthorn of 
Fug les. town, maſter of the ſhip Swallow of Boſton, hath brought 
again this juriſdict ion, from the iſland of Barbadoes, two women, 
receive name themſelves, Anne, the wife of one Auſtin, and Mary 
re ere er, _ of that ſort of people commonly known by the 
ed thei of Quakers; who, upon examination, are found not only 


de tranigreſſors of former laws, but to hold very dangerous, 
tical, and blaſphemous opinions; and they do alſo acknow- 
pe, that they came here purpoſely to ts op om their ſaid 
rs and hereſies, bringing with them, and ſpreading here, 
iry books, wherein are contained moſt corrupt, heretical, ' 
blaſphemous doctrines, contrary to the truth of the golpel 


1at thel 


to pul 
n thol 


ICNCE Og profeſſed amongſt us. The council, therefore, tenderin 
to ell preſervation of the peace, and truth enjoyed and profeſſe 
n (10% g the churches of Chriſt in this country, do hereby order: 
id Mau F, That all ſuch corrupt books as ſhall be found, upon 


ch, to be brought in and ſpread by the aforeſaid perſons, be 

hwith bathed and deſtroyed by the common exetutioger. 
Secondly, That the ſaid Anne and Mary be kept in cloſe 

on, and none admitted communication with them, without 


the r0 
„ the de 
m to! 


to ſea e from the governor, deputy governor, or two ma iſtrates, 
hundu event the ſpreading their corrupt opinions, until ſuch time 
ey be delivered aboard of ſome veſſel, to be tranſported out 

Xt a0}: country. 


Thirdly, The ſaid Simon Kempthorn is hereby enjoined, 
dily and directly, to tranſport, or cauſe to be tranſported, 
ſaid perſons from hence to Barbadoes, from whence they 
he defraying all the charges of their impriſonment ; and 
the effectual performance hereof, he is to give ſecurity in a 
Jof 1001, ſterling, and on his refuſal to give ſuch ſecurity, 
to be committed to priſon till he do it. p 
body 


worſhip 
ed as d 
mmitted 


ngland, 
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body was admitted to converſe with them, A few da 
even through the window. Their pens, ink, che mon! 
paper, were taken from them, and they were Wrſuaſion* 


barred the uſe of a candle by night. Next, ip. where 
{tripped them naked, under the pretence of {capt ſuffer tl 
ing for tokens of their being witches“, apd miſii liſt of the 


rs on boa 
bring tho 
ue. Foes 
ung at B 
ere ſenteni 
iſonm till th 
e maſter v 


them in this ſearch in a ſhameful manner. U 
were not only debarred of light and converſai 
but in a great meaſure of ſuſtenance, which, exci 
the compaſſion of Nicholas Upſal, an ancient jy 
bitant of Boſton, he (fearing they would be ſtan 
purchaſed of the jailer the liberty of ſending ti 
proviſions, at the extravagant rate of 38. per we 


After about five weeks confinement, one Will them ba 
Chiceſter, maſter of a veilel, was bound in a commit. 
of 1001, to carry them back to Barbadoes : and Hement, fe: 
Jailer kept their_beds and Bible for his fees, They 
: eks, the 
* Theſz people, fo ready to load the Quakers with rep es, &c. f 
ful epithets, and impute the origin of their religion tos et. Wh 
of deluſion, were themſelves given up to deluſions in relpt puniſh th 
witchcraft, which ſome time after affected them fo unive Rl © | 
.. that they hung one another for witchcraft and ſoftery, on 1 
acculatiens. Not by the miſguided fury of a ſuperſtitiow he law b 
pulace, but with all the formalitics of a ſolemn trial; Meets of Bo 
hands of the common execut ioner nineteen perſons, of bothi 
ſuffered death in little more than three mon:hs time; Chriſtophe 
more lay under condemnation,” and one hundred and fn Copeland, 
prilon, untried. Moſt of thele aſſerted their innocence , and Doro 
matters laid to their charge, and appear to have been of rt By thi 
ble lives and circumſtances in the world. And the prin F * 7 is I; 
tokens of faſcination recorded in their hiſtory, appear to Fx h 24 
the proſecutors, the judges, and the jury, who could cond 3 oor 1. 
to death ſo many innocent perſons, upon ſuch idle talth 10 8 
ſenſeleſs abſurdities, as were given in evidence againlt ti 6s a 6 
and after all, when the people were ſo far reſtored to theirk " on 
as to make public recantation of their erroneous proceed ==." pan, 
their juſtice went no faither than words, The accuſed pet 33 i itin 
being ſome of them people of property, had all their . fined th a 
ſeized by the officers, of which, 3 even thoſe Aya 3 >a 
innocency was acknuwledged, could never recover any, On... rue 


a very inconſiderable part. 


ill 


* 
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before, was alſo puniſhed with thirty ſtripes, and 
ſent away with the former two, with threats of 
cutting off their ears” in caſe they returned, which 


threats they afterwards made good. 


At the general court held in Boſton the 14th of 
October, 1657, they made an addition to the forme 
law*; which was not ſuffered to lie as a dead letter, 


but the ſame ſpirit which had diftated it, was mani. 
feſted in its execution: no age or ſex could moe 
theſe perſecutors to compaſſion ; the objetts of thei 
ſpoiling, impriſoning, or whipping, furniſhed then 
almoſt daily employ. ; 

The ſeverities already inflicted on the member 
of this ſociety, ſo affected many inhabitants of this 
colony, that they withdrew from their public afſen, 
blies, and met on the firſt day of the week to wor 
ſhip quietly by themſelves, for which they wer 
fined gs. per week, and impriſoned. Particular 
Laurence and Caſſandra Southick, an aged coupl; 
(who in the laſt year had been impriſoned and fine 
tor entertaining C. Holder and J. Copeland,) wil 
their ſon Joſiah, were ſent to the houſe of corre 
tion, whipped, and had their goods taken, to the u 
tue of 41. 15s.. for not coming to church. For th 


* « That if any perſon ſhould entertain any Quaker or Q 
kers, or other blaſphemous heretics, knowing them ſo to 
every ſuch perſon ſhould forfeit to the country 40s. for en 
hour's entertaining or concealment, and be committed to pi 
till the forfeiture be fully paid and ſatisfied. If any Quake 
ſhould preſume, after they had once ſuffered the law, to fen 
into their juriſdiction, if a male, he ſhould have one of his « 
cut off for the firſt offence; the other ear for the ſecond 
fence : if a female, to be ſeverely whipped for the firſt offend 
the like puniſhment to be repeated for the ſecond, Both 
and female moreover to be ſent to the houſe of correction, 
kept to hard labour till they can be ſent away at their 
charge. For the third offence their tongues were to be bt 
through with an hot iron, That every Quaker ariſing in 
among themſelves ſhould be dealt with, and ſuffer the like} 
niſhments, as the law provides againſt foreign Quakers,” 

lat 
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though difabled by his abuſive treatment, and upon Wlheing co1 
his refuſal, gave him, weak as he was, twenty-two is gain: 
blows with a pitched rope, and ſome days after, fi. o food, 
teen ſtripes with a three-corded whip. hem, i 
On the 20th of gd month, this year, another lay hich he 

Was made, which enatted, * that every perſon meet. Mood, anc 
ing (as Quakers) ball pay to the country for every hree-corc 
time, 10s.; and every one ſpeaking in ſuch meeting, Now, t. 
ſhall pay zl. a-piece, &c. &c.“ heir fees, 

Of all the inſtances of cruelty that in the records Put of the 

of this furious government diſguſt the feelings of hu. WWition the) 
manity, the treatment of William Brend is ſcarcely Meir willi 
exceeded. eely gran 

In the latter part of the 5th month, this year, W. Next da 
Brend and William Leddra, at the houſe of Roben Mears, in ir 
Adams, in Newbury, by deſire of the inhabitants, Pere was « 
had a conference with a prieſt, in the preſence of Wind kept |} 
one Capt. Geriſh, who had promiſed them protec. Me mornin 
tion from ſuffering for that conference; yet becaule Wiſe inſiſted. 
they did not comply with his orders to depart the fuſed toe 
town immediately, he violated his engagement out an it 
ſending them by a conſtable to Salem, where being er his bay 

_ interrogated. by the magiſtrates, * Whether they e untwi. 
were Quakers?” they anſwered. © We are in ſcon id on, till 
called ſo.” Then it was objected to them,“ tha pe poor ma 
they held dangerous errors, as denying Chriſt, vie of bloc 
ſuffered death at Jeruſalem, and the ſeriptures Hold not h 
Boldly contraditting this charge, they aſſerted that paNion 
They owned Jeſus Chriſt, who ſuffered death He next day 
Jeruſalem, and owned the ſcriptures alſo.” Not The perſe 
withſtanding their denial of this falſe accuſation “ inoffen ſ 
and the confeſſion of the magiſtrates, that they fou al ſtrengt. 
no evil in them, they were committed to priſogE'remely ww 
there, and thence tranſmitted to the houſe of corre , hearing 
tion in Boſton, where they were required to work" 21! the 6 


upon their refuſing to ſubmit to this requiſition, The noiſe 
| | urs of the 
* Gough, vol, i, p. 358, ainſt it, wl 


beim 
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being convicted of no crime, the jailer, who fought 


1pon 
tw O is gains from their labour, would allow them 
r, fil. 


o food, though they offered to pay for it, telling 
hem, „it was not their money, but their work 
hich he wanted.“ Five days they were kept from 
ood, and then received twenty ſtripes with the 
hree-corded whip. Some time after he let them 
now,“ they were at liberty to depart, upon paying 
heir fees, and hiring the marſhal to condutt them 
ut of the country,” With this unreaſonable con- 
tion they were not free to comply, but ſignified 
heir willingneſs to accept their liberty, if it were 
eely granted. | £45 þ 
Next day this jailer put W, Brend, a man in 


ears, in 1rons, his heels ſo cloſe to his neck, that 


r Jaw 
neet. 
every 
eting, 


*cords 
of hu. 


arcely 


r, W. 
Toben 


itants, ere was only room for the lock that faſtened them, 
nce of Wind kept him in this painful poſture from five in 
rotec- Ne morning till after nine at night. Next morning 
ecaule Me inſiſted on William's working for him, which he 
art the ¶fuſed to do; whereupon he took a pitched rope, 
ent u out an inch thick, and gave him twenty blows 
being er his back and arms with all his ſtrength till the 
r they pe untwiſted : then he fetched another rope, and 
n ſcon id on, till his ſtrength and his rope failed him, and 
„tha e poor man's back and arms were reduced to one. 
it, wba re of blood, ſo that the ſign of a particular blow 
ture, old not be diſtinguiſhed; and even then deſiſted 
ed tha ich peſlionate menaces of repeating equal cruelty 
leath Me next day. 

No | he perſevering inhumanity of this jailer towards 


is inoffenſive ſufferer, had ſo far exhauſted his na- 
ral ſtrength, that he fell down under his bands fo 
tremely weakened, that for ſome time he loſt his 
pht, hearing, and feeling, turned quite cold, and 
ad all the ſymptoms of a dying man. 

The noiſe of this cruelty getting abroad, the mur- 
urs of the people broke out into a general outcry 
anſt it, which cauſed the governar to ſend his 
-G 4 ſurgeon 
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P. 
ſurgeon to examine his condition, who, deſpait preſent; 
of his recovery, reported, that ** the fleſh would i hereupc 
off his bones, ere the bruiſed parts could be brought the ot 
to digeſt,” This report exaſperated the people s not l. 
that degree, that the magiſtrates, to prevent a tumiit back 
ſet up a paper at the public places, ſignifying te entin 
diſlike of this cruelty; and that“ the jailer ſhou -wany 4 
be dealt with at the next court day.“ But this ch fined 
per was ſoon after taken down at the inſtigation We from + 
their chief prieſt, John Norton, a principal eh for n 
moter of the perſecution from the beginning. ceeded 
In the mean time W. Brend recovered, the Mir laſt 
ſatis faction of the people died away, and the meg nanded 
irates were relieved from the panic into which n {ach 
apprehenſion of his dying, by the jailer's cruelty, ,, who h 

n thrown them; and inſtead of calling the Jailer Mie diabol; 
account, they ſtrengthened his hands by the fol be grar 
ing order: That the jailer, if the Quakers retuWu1d find 
to work, ſhould whip them twice a week; the n by bla; 
time with ten laſhes, the next time with fifteen, a charge t 
ſo each time with three more, till they wo: from 

work ;” but to preſerve ſome appearance ot diſi bout fur 

tion to moderate the jailer's fury, they orderedti whipped 

he ſhould warn two conſtables to overſee the uglit be 

cution. This order was executed and exceededi ich they 

on ſeveral perſons, who each of them received receive, 

teen ſtripes inftead of ten; but we have no accu. n| the 

of either jailer or conſtable being called to accoſ ed upon 

tor tranſgreſſing the limitation of their order. ed that tl 

About this time there was a meeting at the h ſcribed b 

of Nicholas Phelps, in the woods, about five n to libe 

from Salem; and, upon the information of one DlWlined to 3 

| ter, the ſix following reſidents were committel d nonplus, 

priſon: Samuel Shatiock, Laurence Southick, ts beyon 
| Caſſandra his wife, Joſiah their ſon, Samuel Galk ohteous 

and Joſhua Buffum, who, being kept cloſe in 
3 houſe of correction, during the heat of the ſumm 1 


from their huſbandry, after three weeks confineme 


4 rep ebe, preach 


r 
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eſpairi preſented their caſe to the court by a letter; 
vould i hereupon S. Shattockand J. Buffum were releaſed, 

e brought the other four arbitrarily detained in priſon. It 
zeople is not long till thoſe who had been releaſed were 
a tumi t back to rejoin their former companions, for 
ing te ſenting from their public meetings, and meeting 
er ſbhou v Ter contrary to law ; for which they were 
t this Mch fined by the court at Ipſwich 58. for abſent- 
gation from their worſhip by the law of 1646, and 10s, 
:1pal ech for meeting by themſelves. After this they 
Ng. ceeded to condemn them to pumſhment upon 
, the ir laſt law againſt Quakers. Upon which they 
he maymanded a trial by a jury, and evidence to prove 


which m ſuch as that law deſcribed, viz. * curſed here- 


ruelty, ,, who hold blaſphemous opinions, and promul- 
e jailer He diabolical dottrines ;” but this el, would 
he fol be granted. Broadſtreet, intimating the court 
ers refuſhuld find out an eaſier way to diſcover a Quaker 
; the n by blaſphemy, (a confeſſion which it was eaſier 
ifteen, ¶ charge than to prove) ſo, concluding them Qua- 


ney vo from appearing with their hats on, the court, 


of di\pWhout further proof or inquiry, ſentenced them to 
rdered whipped. About three weeks after, they were 
e the e hught before the general court at Boſton, from 
;ceeded ich they repeated their demand of a fair trial, 
eceived received a ſecond refuſal; they remonſtrated 
no account the unjuſt puniſhments which had been in- 


to accoled upon them; refuted their Charges; main= 


rder. ed that they had already ſuffered the puniſhment 
at the hoWW(cribed by their law, and theretore had a juſt 
it five Mm to liberty. Though the court was in no iſe 
of one MlWlined to admit their juſt claim, they were reduced 
om mitted nonplus, to find a pretext for adding puniſh 
zuthick, Wits beyond law to the various penalties of their 
wel GabiWiohtcous laws*, Wherefore they continued 
cloſe in them 


Mm 
2. The next day Charles Chauncey, the prefidcat ot their 
onnn ege, preached an occaſional lecture for the pur pole of fur- 
rep G 5 ning 


them with this rough ſalutation: . You ſhall be ſur 


alſo coming to Boſton, was clapt into priſon, 0 
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them in priſon, to conſider what further meaſur n wh 
to take with them. jd ſee 


rned aj 
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We come now to the execution of their |; 
againſt ſuch as ſhould preſume to return after the 
had ſuffered before. Chriſtopher Holder and Jobi 
Copeland coming to Dedham, and lodging ther 
one night, were next day taken to Boſton, when 
being * before the governor, he addreſſe 


to have your ears cut off.” Soon after J. Rouk 


the 10th of September, theſe three were broug 
before the court, where, after ſome reflections c 


upon them, Endicot, in wrath, pronounced the et, 2 rel 
Jowing ſentence: © It is the ſentence of this cou n obſer 
that you three have each his right ear cut off by nt wa: 
Hangman ;” which ſentence was executed uy{*nels, « 
them the 16th. The deputy marſhal having adnifWſ*® publi 
ted as many as he thought proper, had the do others 
made faſt, and the priſoners being brought into . ſhe * 
ther room, J. Rouſe told the marſhal, * We h pped wi 
appealed to the chief magiſtrate of England.” n ber e- 
which he anſwered, * I have nothing to do 2 if ſhe c; 
that. Holder ſaid, Such execution as this ſhou Is us, wo 
be done publicly, and not in private; for that & not but 
contrary to the law of England.“ Capt, Oliver" our | 
plied, ©* We do it in private, to keep you from ©: fo v 
tling.” The executioner then proceeded to the & ready | 
ecution of his office upon Holder; the marſhal, x lay them 
was ordered to ſee the execution, turned his bagh"v2rds n 
otwithſt 
niſhing a palliative for inflicting additional puniſhments wif Puniſhm 
them, by the following uncharitable compariton : © Suppo hem wer 
ſhould catch ſix wolves in a trap, (alluding to the fix pris for fulfi! 
and ye cannot prove that they killed either ſheep or lambs; Mes called 
now you have them, they will neither bark nor bite; yet 4: 
have the plain mark of wolves. Now I leave it to your 0 ng the [ 
deration, (ſaid he) whether you will let them go alive, J abitants of 
nay ?“ t n brought 


1! 
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and many more to ſentiments of compaſſion in of d 
good-will toward them; that the ſociety gainWithout t 
j ground under all difficulties. puties, 

At this time John Norton, in conjunction » lark of 
others of the prieſthood, forgot his duty ſo (tered th 

that he preſented a petition to the magiſtrates* WF ſtandin 
* make ſome law to baniſh the Quakers, upon ene be ſe 
of death ;'* thus preſcribing to them the meaſures ¶ecial jur 
urſue. In conſequence whereof the magiſti The fir! 

in their general court held in Boſton in OftoWnce and 

made no difficulty of paſſing an act to baniſh aWattock, 
ut them to death without a trial by jury, agree led befc 
it ſhould be executed by a county court, conſiſin their t 
of three magiſtrates, the majority of whom wer er it wa: 
give judgment, and condemn to death at their en had n 
ſure; but the court of deputies would by no nen and b 
agree to it, as being contrary to the laws of Hem deſire 
land. However, the magiſtrates and prieſts exe to decl. 
all their influence with the deputies, and at laſl Reir proce 
vailed upon two of them to change ſides; for cor 

| then their ſanguinary law was carried by a majofWdinances 
of one voice only: the ſpeaker and eleven n{Wvith reb; 
| being againſt, and thirteen for it. One WozeF, in not 
1 | deacon of their church, and a deputy, being con ich they 
N by indiſpoſition, deſired to be ſent for, when the to, but 
ſhould be put to the vote; but it was carried inWates, to 1 
| abſence, which when he heard, in the anxieyMprthy of c 
| his heart, he went to the court, deſired his Nominiou 
0 might be taken, with tears expreſſing his ſoſ their per 
N | that his abſence ſhould occaſion ſuch a law to ir proper 
| f ſaying, ** That if he had not been able to go, 

l would have crept on his hands and knees to pre They wei 
it,” Thus was the Jaw carried to baniſh then, vynat . 
e 

. | not determi 

John Endicot, governor ; Richard Bellingham, deputyWce from whi 

vernor; John Norton, and John Wilſon, chief prieſts g) I think 

ton; and the majors-general, Denniſon and Adderton, p and that x 


ſtantly appear amongſt their determined foes, ter waters n 


* 
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ion in of death by a majority of three magiſtrates, | 
y gain ichout the ang of a jury; yet two of the 
puties, Capt. Edward Hutchinſon, and Thomas 


tion M lark of Boſton, merchant, being ſtill diſſatisfied, 


ty ſo iered their proteſt againſt this law, as contrary to 
rates, 1 law of the country, which was, * that 
1pon pine be ſentenced to death and baniſhment but by a 
eaſures | 


ecial Jury and court of aſſiſtants.“ > 
The firſt victims to this ſevere law, were Lau- 
nce and Caſſandra Southick, their ſon Joſiah, S. 


ag) ſtratt 
| Robe 


baniſh attock, N. Phelps, and J. Buffum. They were 
„ agteeſi led before the court the 11th of 3d month, 1659. 
conſilifWJn their trial (ſuch as it was) they queried, “ whe- 
m ven er it was for an offence againſt that law*, which 
their en had no exiſtence, they were committed to pri- 
no mein and baniſhed ?” Receiving no reply, one of 
vs of em defired the governor, “ that he would be pleaſ- 
>ſts exe to declare before the people the true cauſe of 
at laſt Meir proceedings againſt them: he anſwered, ** it 


des; e 


as for 3 authority in not coming to the 
a mayo 


dinances of Godt.” He further charged them 
ith rebellion againſt the authority of the coun- 


Leven ml 

» Word, in not departing according to their order;“ to 
ng con ich they anſwered, “they Pad no other place to 

1en the to, but had their wives, children, families, and 

rried Hates, to look after; nor had they done any thing 
anxie thy of death, baniſhment, or bonds, or any ol the 

ed his ominious puniſhments which they had ſuffered 


their perſons, beſides the loſs of 100l. worth of 
ir property taken from them for meeting toge- 


his ſo 
law to 
e to g0, 
s to pre 
üſh then 


They were in cuſtody when it was made. 


What he particularly meant by the ordinances of God, I 
not determine; if it was their public worſhip, (for their ab- 
ce from which they had before ſuffered by fines and by whi p- 
g) I think it is a bold appellation, as applied to that wor- 
and that religion which produced no better fruits. Such 
ter waters never iſſued from a divine fountain. 
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ther. This remonſtrance of their recent accum 
lated injuries ſilencing the governor, Major-gener, 
Denniſon replied, *' that they flood againſt the 
thority of the country in not 3 to the 
laws; that he ſhould not go about to ſpeak much, 
the error of their judgments; but, added he, y 
and we are not able well to live together: at pn 
ſent the power 1s in our hand, and therefore th 
ſtrongeſt muſt fend off.” After this the prifone 
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were put forth for a while, and being called uche r. 
again, the ſentence of baniſhment was pronoun m whie 
againſt them, and a fortnight's ne allowed themy ies 
depart on pain of death; and though they deſiei n redias 
reſpite to ſettle their affairs, and till an opportuni N agant d 
of a convenient paſſage to England might occur, f wk 
malice of their perſecutors would not grant dw. B. 
even this requeſt; ſo S. Shattock, N. Phelps, ui . paſſa 
J. Southick, were obliged to take an opportum d fnd . 
that preſented four days after, to paſs for England iner of 3 
Barbadoes in order to ſeek redreſs from the code a 3 
cil of ſtate there, but without ſucceſs. Laute 's com 
and Caſſandra Southick went to Shelter Ih ear * 
where they ſoon after died within three day: vill not 
each other; and Joſhua Buffum retired. to Rin you 
Iſland. p 

The proceedings of theſe rulers are ſtron rag 
marked throughout with inhumanity ; but 1 kW :, diſpo 
of no inſtance of a more perſevering cruelty, ul then, 4 0 
that Where with they perſecuted the aforeſaid L. an opno, 
C. Southick and their family. — Spoiled of u PP 
property, deprived of liberty“, driven into ban a 
ment, and in jeopardy of x (© # lives, for no o hereas D 
crime than diſſenting from the eſtabliſhed worlht o 4 

* While they were in priſon, William Maſton co ich, pretend 
through Salem in his way to Boſton, brought them ſome oF the court 
viſions, for which he was committed to priſon, and kept! nt of debts, 
fourteen days in the cold winter ſeaſon, though about een of the 


ral counties, 
id perſons to 


years of age. 
: does, to ant 
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on, Marty to read a paper, ſhewing the reaſog why he had 
man, at departed ; his requeſt was refuſed, and the fol- 
f RhoiWhving ſentence paſſed upon him: © You ſhall be 


Nich back to the place from whence you came, and 
Zolon, Wm thence to the place of execution, to be hanged 
-ed to the 22 till you are dead.” After which M. 
autem venion and M. Dyer received the like ſentence; 
y a hu e two, obſerving the treatment of W. Robinſon, 
-wards de no defence. But the former, after the ſen- 


ere releWſce, was incited to warn the magiſtrates and others 
ice, be li of their death,“ That the ſame day they put the 
ne 12h rd's ſervants to death, the day of their viſitation 
e 14 Huld paſs over their heads, and they be curſed for 
ri] of H rmore: and therefore in love, deſired them to 
-r the Me warning before it ſhould be too late, and there- 
emove the fatal conſequences of ſhedding inno- 
riſditta t blood.“ M. Dyer, to her ſentence, replied, 
went be will of the Lord be done.” Upon which 
erty to WW preſident ordered the marſhal to take her away; 
ir mini rejoined, Yea, joyfully I go.“ Being taken 
Salem WF to priſon, ſhe employed a part of the interme- 
nd cone ume in writing, to the general court in Boſton, 
tter of remonſtrance vat their laſt ſanguinary 
n up, im being a ſtrong diſſuaſion from putting it in ex- 
In the eon. A 
s taken he 27th of October, being the day appointed 
they heir execution, in the afternoon they were led 
to the Me gallows by Michaelſon, the marſhal, and Capt. 
to pull er, with a band of about 20 armed men, be- 
„ proce horſemen, as if apprehenſive that ſome of the 
„We ie might reſcue the priſoners. In the proceſ- 
everal v the drummers were placed to march next be- 
ping not the condemned perſons, and when any of them 
r baniſhupted to ſpeak, the drums were beaten to prevent 
among u being heard. | 
Give pported by that which the inveteracy of their 
„„ W.MFcutots could not reach, =o teſtimony of an 
e, deſiruſi ing conſcience,) they role ſuperior to all 2 
0 indig- 
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indignities to which they were expoſed, Wi 
— and hearts joined, as companions in an inyj 
cible teſtimony to the truth for which they we 
brought to ſuffer, with countenances undilmayel 
and brightened with ſigns of heavenly joy, they 
rected their ſteps to the place of execution. M 
being in the middle, the marſhal ſaid to her, * 4 
you not aſhamed to walk thus hand in hand betyg 
two young men?“ She replied, © No; this is ton 
an hour of the greateſt joy I ever had in the work 
No ear can ear, no tongue can utter, and no hey 
can underſtand, the ſweet incomes and retreſhin 
of the ſpirit of the Lord, which I now feel.“ 
Robinſon began to ſpeak, upon which the di 
were immediately beaten, hen they ceaſed,] 


Stevenſon ſaid, ** This is the day of your vilitaty 
wherein the Lord hath viſited you;“ but though] 
expreſſed more, the noiſe of the drums prevented 
being heard, 
Amongſt thoſe who attended this execution, | 
Wilſon, prieſt of Boſton, and colleague of J. Non 


acco.npanied them, not to ſympathize with, but 
diſturb them with impotent inſults, * Shall! 
jacks as you come in before authority. with their! 
on?“ was his contemptuous language; which! 
caſioned W. Robinſon to remark, Mind 
mind you, it is for not putting off the hat we 
put to death,” W. Robinſon was executed i 
who, on the ladder, addreſſed the people to thel 
lowing purport : We ſuffer not as evil doers 
as thoſe who have teſtified and maniteſted the in 
this is the day of your viſitation, and theretorel 
ſire you to mind the light of Chriſt which is in 
to which I have borne teſtimony, and am nog 
to ſeal my teſtimony with my blood.“ Wilſon, 
able to reſtrain the paſſion which agitated hw 
beholding the fortitude of the ſufferer, vente 
indignation, by ſaying, * Hold thy tongue, be {i 
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u art going to die with a lie in thy mouth.” 
liam Robinſon being now ready to be turned 
his laſt ex preſſions were, I ſuffer for Chriſt, 
hom I hve, and for whom I die.“ After he was 
ed off, Marmaduke Stevenſon aſcended the lad- 
and ſaid, Be it known unto you all this day, 
we ſuffer not as evil doers, but for- conſcience 
.” and when he was about to be turned off, ad- 


„ Wy 
n ini 
ey u. 
Li{maye 
they ( 
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T, « Ar 


| betwee 


s is tot „This day ſhall we be at reſt with the Lord.“ 
be wo Dyer was reprieved at the gallows, for that 
| no e at the interceſſion of her ſon. 
efrelbgWic malice of their perſecutors was not ſatisfied 
el.” VS taking away their lives; their inhumanity ex- 
the dtuhed even to their dead bodies; none holding. 
eaſed, when they were cut down, they fell to the 
' viſitaunW@nd; then their ſhirts were ripped off with a 
though, and their naked bodies rolled into a hole and 
ncovered. When ſome of their friends would 


evented 
| put their bodies in coſfins, they were not ſuf. 


tion, | to do it. Neither when they brought pales to 
f ]. Nane the pit, would it be allowed: fo that they 
vith, bu left expoſed to beaſts of prey, had not the pit 


Shall . quickly filled with water. 


th their ny of the people, more humane than their ma- 
; which hes and teachers, beheld theſe executions with 
Mind ſorrow, and returned home, under diſguſt at 
hat we Gllruelty of their rulers in putting innocent men 
ecuted lth, which the magiſtrates perceiving, in order 
e to the ey the ferment, reſolved to ſend M. Dyer 
il does, They cauſed her to be ſet on horſeback, 
ed the ey four horſemen conveyed her fifteen miles to- 
eretore i Rhode-Iſland; when they left her with a 
ich is und horſe to be conveyed the reſt of the way: 
ny 4. ſhe ſoon ſent, back, and went to her own 
ilſon 


tated bin 
r, ve ted 


bn Wilſon, a prieſt, vented his ſpleen by making a ſong 
gue, be (31 | 


occaſion of their deaths, 
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The conſtancy and innocence of theſe two n 
tyrs at their execution, did not only excite, in 
4 in general, compaſſion and ſorrow, by 
ſeveral of them a ſpirit of enquiry into the cu 
thereof, and in conſequence an adoption of that 

10n, which, they ſaw, was able to ſupport Its þ 
Feſlors under ſo heavy-a weight of afflictions. ll 
Chamberlain, an inhabitant of Boſton, in pariicy 
being preſent, was ſo affected, that being convin 
of the truth they died for, he went to viſit othen 
that perſuaſion then in priſon, which the magili 
reſented ſo far as to impriſon him alſo, and a 


„ 
him to be whipped ſeveral times ſeverely. Edi laſt gen 
Wharton, an inhabitant of Salem, having ſad ohteous 
guilt of Robinſon's and Stevenſon's blood wa that fan 
great, that he could not bear it, was, for his pret ugh I 
ed inſolence, whipped with twenty laſhes, and] ihe I 
gol.*, But theſe ſeverities failing of reconcilin itneſs a 
people to their proceedings, and finding them « Whe 
demned by the generality at home and abroad, ed, « 8 
publiſhed an apologyf, in juſtification of their; he hd 
duct. „ 5 beginni 

Mary Dyer believing it her duty to go bac „ wit 
to Boſton, returned accordingly on the 211 yn vrif 
month, 1660; and on the 31 ſt of the ſame wa 3 
for by the general court; being come, Endica we, an 
governor, ſaid, Are you the ſame Mary Dye, ng into 
was here before ?“ And it ſeems he was prep to ſtay a 
an evaſion for her, there having been anotht "org th 

that name lately come from England. But . ait_upo 
dauntedly anſwered, **I am the ſame Mary 8 
that was here the laſt general court.“ Then ea ts fo. 

* Michael Shaflin, of Salem, ſome years after, — . "a" 
rogated by the court there, „How long he had abſent M. D 
their — * ?*? aniwered, “ Ever ſince you put the ſe Dye 
the Lord to deach. ; diers led 

+ Gough's Hiſtory, vol, i. p. 397. beaten 
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ſaid, * You will own yourſelf a Quaker, will 
To which ſhe anſwered, © I own my- 
to be reproachfully called ſo:“ Endicot ſaid, 
he ſentence was paſſed upon her the laſt general 
it, and now likewiſe: you muſt return to the 
on, and” there remain till to-morrow at nine 
ock; then from thence you muſt go to the gal- 
s, and there to be hanged until you are dead,” 
which ſhe anſwered, ** This is no more than 
t thou ſaidſt before,” Endicot replied ; © but 
it is to be executed, therefore prepare your- 
to-morrow at nine o'clock.” She then ſpoke 
. * I came in obedience to the will of God, 
laſt general court, defiring you to repeal your 
ghteous laws for baniſhment on pain of death; 
that ſame is my work now, and earneſt requeſt; 
ough I told you, that if you refuſed to repeal 
| the Lord would ſend others of his ſervants 


itneſs againſt you.“ Hereupon Endicot aſked 


„Whether ſhe was a propheteſs ?“ She an- 
ed, * She ſpoke the words that the Lord ſpoke 
der, and now the thing was come to paſs.” 


beginning to ſpeak of her call, Endicot cried, 
ay with her, away with her.“ So ſhe was 
to priſon, and kept cloſe till next day. 
bout the time appointed, the marſhal Michael- 
ame, and called for her to come haſtily, and 
ing into the room where ſhe was, ſhe deſired 
to ſtay a little, and, ſpeaking mildly, ſaid, ſhe 
d be ready preſently : But he ſaid, He could 
ait upon her, but ſhe ſhould now wait upon 
One Margaret Smith, her companion, being 
ed to ſee ſuch hard- heartedneſs, ſpoke ſome- 
3 againſt their unjuſt proceedings: to which 
1d, * You ſhall have your ſhare of the ſame,” 
M. Dyer was brought forth, and with a band 
Idiers led through the town, the drums being 
p beaten before and behind her, and ſo ne 
nue 
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all the Hrit; for ſhe ſaid, * It is falſe, it is ſalſe, I never 
bout ale thoſe words.“ Then one mentioned that ſhe 
s, and Hd have ſaid, ** ſhe had been in Paradiſe.” To 
that ch ſhe anſwered, ** Yea, I have been in Paradiſe 
ind ſave ſeveral . And more ſhe ſpoke of the 
not, nal happineſs, into which ſhe was now to enter. 
ime, a Mary Dyer departed this life, having been twice 
Then to death, which the firſt time ſhe expected with 
here belle reſignation, and now ſuffered with Chriſtian 
pon pi gude, _ raiſed above the fear of death, 
g again ug 2 bleiled hope and aſſurance of eternal 
blood,” 
keep bl here were at this time eleven other priſoners in 
2peal en. of whom C. Holder was ſentenced to ba- 
at upon ment upon pain of death, ſix were ſentenced to 
rvants H hipped, and four ordered to depart the colony. 
uired ue colony of New Plymouth copied after that 
\fe that e Maſſachuſets, as appears by a letter of James 
e the U Vvorth“, who had borne the offices of a magi- 
of my ri and a captain or commiſſion officer there, till 
en to di 1gned the one, and was diſcharged from the 
er, O for diſcovering ſome humanity to the per- 
| carried ed Quakers. | 
ſhe an aring this period it does not appear that any 
„ And Quakers had viſited the American ſettlements 


lave the e continent, except the Dutch colony of New 
ever n erdam, (now New York,) where ſome of them, 
her ſhe Hcularly Robert Hodgſon, underwent grievous 
„ the la gs from the Dutch governor : who, after 
Jod.“ time, relented, excuſing his conduct, as being 
de ſhe or the cruelty of the Quakers own country- 


plied," li in New England. John Bound was impri- 
her agail | by the governor, in a cold dungeon, almoſt 
RR ed there, and baniſhed to Holland; where 
a young gave him his liberty, and he returned 
Chriſt | * ſome time after the governor meeting him 
1ething, : ſtreet, ſeemed aſhamed of what he had done, 


4 ſhe {eel * Gough's Hiſtory, page 406, vol. i. 
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and told him, He was glad to ſee him ſafe h 
again;” adding, * he hoped he ſhould never 


any more to any of his friends: a token of ren 


ance, and of an ingenuous diſpoſition, 

In the province of Maryland, about the 
1658, ſeveral of the inhabitants, being convin 
were brought under ſuffering, moſtly in fine 
non-compliance with the military law, and on 
refuſing to take an oath. 

William Leddra, of Barbadoes, was the fo 
and laſt, who ſealed his teſtimony with his bl 
under their hands, After much hardſhip, in 
ſonment, and many cruel ſtripes, he had bee 
niſhed from Boſton on pain of death. Retu 
ſoon after to viſit his friends in priſon there, he 
apprehended, and kept night and day in ant 
Jail, chained to a log of wood, during an ext 
cold winter. He was brought before the co 
aſſiſtants the gth of the 1ſt month (1661) wil 
chain and log at his heels; the court paſſed ſent 
of death upon him,- which on the 14th of the 
month was put in execution. As the executi 
was putting the halter about his neck, he md 
ſaid, ** I cqgmmend my righteous cauſe to the 
God,” and as the ladder was turning, he criec 
„Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit.” hen the 
cutioner cut him down, four of his friends,! 
Wharton, Robert Harper, 2 Chamberlin, 
Philip Verrin, caught his body in their arms 
laid it on the ground ; his body being ſtripped, 
were ſuffered to put it into a coffin, and | 
where they thought meet; a piece of hun 
owing net to the inclinations of the perſecuto 
to the outcry of the people againſt the barbant 
to the dead bodies of two men who were put tot 
before. | . a 

It was at the time when they were paſſing ſen 
of death on William Leddra, that Wenlock\ 
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ſon, who had been alſo baniſhed on pain of death, 
t only returned to Boſton, as with his life in his 
d, but came openly into the court. His ap- 
prance there ſtruck the court with a ſudden dif- 
v, ſo that for ſome time there was a general 
nce. But after a while they ordered him to be 
ught to the bar; and after ſome converſation the 
ut proceeded to vote as to the ſentence of death, 
which ſeveral of them would not conlent : this 
pvoked the governor, who paſled ſentence of 
wth upon him, and ordered him to be taken back 
priſon, But before the day appointed for hig 
cution, an order of court was iſſued for the en- 
zement of him and twenty-ſeven others, then in 
ſon for their Chriſtian teſtimony, The priſon 
p1s being ſet open, the priſoners were, by appoint- 
nt of the court, driven out of the juriſdiftion into 
wildernefs country, by a guard armed with 
brds, and there left, 
The ceſſation of theſe ſanguinary proceedings 
ears to be owing to the general odium of the 
re moderate part on both ſides the Atlantic, 
inſt putting men to death for religion. 1 
Vhen the tidings of theſe executions reached 
nds in England, they made immediate applica- 
to the king, who readily complied with E. 
rrough's ſolicitations, who repreſenting the caſe 
rgent, not knowing how many more might ſuf- 
death, in caſe of delay; orders were immedi- 
given to the ſecretary of ſtate, to prepare a 
damus to ſtop their proceedings; and the king, - 
he inſtance of E. Burrough, granted a deputation 
Sam. Shattock, an inhabitant of New England, 
cer ſentence of baniſhment on pain of death) to 
„it over, who arrived at Boſton in about fix. 
*ks, On their arrival in the harbour, ſome of 
citizens coming on board to look for letters, at 
Ir return to ſhore, reported that the ſhip was full 
H 


* 
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of Quakers. Next morning Samuel Shattock we 


PE 


terdam, 


on ſhore, accompanied only by the maſter of i obligec 

ſhip, and produced his commiſſion, with the ki much 
72 mandamus, to the governor. After this the 0 ons, W. 

ſengers came a-ſhore, and had a religious meeies, wen 
with their friends in the town, to return thankſyivfWavagane 
to the Father of Mercies for this deliverandifmagiſtr: 
Not long after, all the Quakers were releaſed irrilonme 
priſon by an order from the court of Boſton, one Iſa 

1 . whom 
igh he 

EUROPE and ASIA. 3 
: om Rot 

In the year 1655, W. Caton being at Dover, WW but m 

before related, went over to Calais, where his ſeveral 

. was burdened in beholding the idolatry of their Hine of 
14 ſhip, but he could not eaſe his ſpirit by pointyÞmprehe 
„ out to them a better way, as he was not maſter ice; to- 
M the French language; and therefore was on if own w 
11 point of returning home without finding any opp Araor 
114 tunity of ſervice there; yet afterwards it iy of ſ. 
1 ordered, that ſeveral of the principal inhabiuerdam tc 
"Rr ſought him out, and gave him a favourable heaWany wit 
* at a large houſe in the town, where a Scotch Il mectin 

| interpreting for, him, he cleared his conſciène fd. W 
R declaring the doctrines of truth, and then depi oing to 

2 BY 1 without moleſtation. f days; b 
5 Upon his return to Dover he found his co rate or 
N 1 nion John Stubbs there, with whom he paſſed a In ce 
V to Holland, but they found no tavourable red, by a 
1 tion for their miniſtry at that time. | where V 
1.0" In 1656, W. Ames, J. Stubbs and W. Ca bardſhi 

| went to Holland again. At Anylterdam they in ver) 

| with ſome Engliſh people, who received of Prov 

4 doctrine they preached, but the impreſſion it mi AS recei v. 

| | upon them was not laſting. W. Caton traveſleriſtophe 

Ro and wa: 
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terdam, where, for want of an interpreter, he 
obliged to deliver himſelf in Latin. Here he 
much troubled in meeting with ſome unrul 

ons, who having been partly convinced by W. 
es, went under the name of Quakers, uſing ſuch 


ttock wy 
ſter oft 
the king 
s the x 
us meeti 


ankſyivfWavagancies in their writings and conduct, that 
e ive magiſtrates thought them not unfit objects for 
eaſed i riſonment in Bedlam. The ringleader of theſe 
ton. one Iſaac Furnier, a paſſionate, capricious man, 


whom the Quakers could not have unity, al- 
gh he had tranſlated ſeveral of their writings 


* the Dutch language; at laſt he joined the 
ſts, and fell into a diſſolute, debauched life. 7 | 
om Rotterdam W. Caton returned to Amſter- 1 
Dover, but met with very little ſatisfaction there; | 
re his y ſeveral profeſſors, were ready to approve the 
| their ine of the Quakers, but were more intent 
by pointyWW@mwprehending it in theory, than reducing it to 
t maſter ice; too wile for inſtruction, and too fall of 


vas on Wi own wiſdom to receive the truth in the love 
any opp Amongſt ſuch profeſſors ſeeing little pro- 
rds it ity of ſervice, he left them, and returned by 
inhabuaerdam to Zealand; arriving at Middleburgh in 
able heayWany with a young man, who went to ſome of 
Scotch mecting places in that city, he was appre- 
>1iſcienceied, W. Caton hearing of his impriſonment, 


zoing to viſit him, was himſelf detained there 
days; but being at that time indiſpoſed, the 
rate ordered them both to be ſent to Eng- 

In conſequence whereof they were con- 
d, by a guard of ſoldiers, on board a ſhip of 
where W. Caton, in his infirm ſtate, ſuffered 


zen dept 


| his com 
| paſſed | 
rable red 


| W. c bardſhip, being obliged to lie upon the bare 

m they in very cold weather; yet, 17 5 the ſup- 

eceived of Providence, he arrived in London, where n 
hon it s received with much cordiality by his friends. 


1 travellel 


' Rot 


Initopher Birkhead went over to France in 
and was impriſoned at Rochelle, for advanc- 
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ras ſent 
hree q if he did not turn to their religion, he ſhould diez 
which replying, he would rather chuſe the hard 
ernative of ſuffering death than violate his con- 
ence by turning to them, he was delivered to the 
ecutioner, who dragged him away to the place, 
ere it was expected he ſhould be burned to 
ath, Here they eauſed him to fit on the 
pund, As he fat, reſigned in his mind, with in- 
rd ſupplication, Providence interpoſed for his de- 
erance; for ſome Turks having obſerved that his 
rance into the moſque was not voluntary, but by 
trivance of the friars to enſnare him, they began 
differ in their opinions about him, when a grave 
ient Turk came to him, and told him whether he 
uld turn to their religion or not, he ſhould not 


he came 
other ) 


of mor 


abit 281 
injundi 
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lem, not 
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hat pure 


| the query put to him, Will you turn?“ and he 
wering,“ No,” they recorded in a book, that he 


barked u no Roman Catholick, but of another religion; 
ohn d' though he owned himſelf a Chriſtian, yet his de- 
French ations againſt their ſuperſtitions, and the enmity 


he friars againſt him, plainly diſcovered he was 


nder an a a a ö 
of their communion, Next, the friars having 


rney, he! 


from the red themſelves to incenſe the Baſhaw of Gaza 
road be inſt him, and hoping that by their inſinuations 
inde red had made him Robinſon's enemy, they hired 
m to com ad of horſemen ro condutt him to Gaza, where 


found things had taken an unexpected turn in 
Javour'; for ſome of the Turks having informed 
Bathaw of the malice of the friars, he made 


n from 
in a tte 
he was le 


cibly ce pay a conſiderable fine, and obliged them to 
ing teien him ſafely to Jeruſalem, he was taken into 
ne of E's convent. * | 


lere they uſed every artifice to prevail with him 
onform to the ſuperſtitious cuſtoms of, the pil- 
$ of their communion, ſaying, that others paid 
tlums of money to ſee them, but he ſhould ſee 
H 4 chem 
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g him back to Ramoth. Thus delivered from 
hands of his enemies, he returned to his native 
ntry bs | 
4 concern of Mary Fiſher, whoſe ſufferings' 
New England have been already related, is flill- 
re remarkable, Being returned-to London, ſhe 
a concern upon her mind, to pay a viſit to Sul- 
Mahomet IV. then encamped with his army 
xr Adrianople. Accordingly ſhe proceeded as: 
as Smyrna, where ſhe was ſtopped by the Eng- 
\ conſul; and ſent back to Vemice, from whence' 
made her way by land to Adrianople, being pre- 
ed from any abuſe through a long journey of 
> or ſix hundred miles. Being come thither, ſhe 


nmunicated- her buſineſs to ſome of the citizens, 
| requeſted them to accompany her to the camp; 
fearing the Sultan's diſpleaſure, they declined- 
pliance, wherefore ſhe went to the camp alone, 
procured intelligence to be given to the Grand 
er, that there was an Engliſh woman who had 
ething to declare from the great God to the Sul- 


; who ſent her word that ſhe ſhould ſpeak to 
the next morning. She returned-to the city: 
night, and went to the camp at the time ap- 
ted, when the Sultan, attended by his officers - 
ate, ſent for her, and aſked her whether what 
been reported to him was fact, that ſhe had a- 
age from the Lord ?- She anſwered in the affirm- 
e; upon which he bid her ſpeak on; and as ſhe” 
d filent, the Sultan, ſuppoſing ſhe might be op-. 
led with awe, to utter herſelt before them all, 
d her whether ſhe deſired that any of the com- 
might retire? She anſwered, Nay ; then he de- 
| her to ſpeak the word of the Lord to them, and 
to fear, for they had good hearts, and could 
it; ſtrictly charging her to ſpeak the word ſhe - 

to lay from the Lord, neither more nor leſs, for 
were willing to hear it, be it what'it would.“ 
H 5- Upon 
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Upon her ſpeaking, they all gave attention, wit 
much ſeriouſneſs, till ſhe had concluded, and the 
the Sultan enquired if ſhe had any more to (a, 


She aſked if he underſtood what ſhe had ſaid, I 


replied, *© Yea, every word;” adding that it wg 


truth, and deſired her to ſtay in the country, | 
they could not but reſpect one who had taken pai 
to come ſo far with ſuch a meſlage, and offered 
a guard to eſcort her to Conſtantinople, whither ſg 
intended to go; which kind offer ſhe declined, ca 
fiding in that divine arm which had brought herd 
ther for her ſafe conduct home again. He reminl 
ed her it was dangerous travelling alone, eſpecial 
for a woman, and ſeemed much to admire ſhe ha 
paſſed ſafe ſo far; adding, it was out of reſpeti 
concern for her ſafety he offered her a guard, as 
would not for any conſideration ſhe ſhould ſuffert 
leaſt injury in his dominions. Then they aſk 
what ſhe thought of their prophet Mahomet, & 
made a cautious reply, that ſhe knew him not; h 
{he knew Chriſt, the true prophet, the ſon of G0 
who was the light of the world, and enlightene 
every man that cometh into the world; adding,“ 
the word that the prophet ſpeaketh, cometh to pal 
then ſhall ye know that the Lord hath ſent that yr 
phet; but if it come not to paſs, then ſhall ye k 
the Lord never ſent him ;*' to which they aſſenie 
and fo ſhe departed for Conſtantinople, without 

uard, where ſhe arrrived, without having been! 
jured or interrupted in her journey, and fr 
thence returned to England. 

Is not her remarkable preſervation in this longa 
tedious journey an argument of the truth of | 
miſhon, and of divine Providence protecting he! 
the performance of heryduty, and in yielding d 
dience to divine Fequirings ? 
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ion, wit | 
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aid. Me | 
at it WA CHAP. IV. 


untry, o 

ken pa 0M THE RESTORATION OF CHARLES IT, TO HIS DE» 

frered h CLARATION OF INDULGENCE. 

hither N R 

ed. & "IE convulſed Rate of the nation inciting men 
cot 


ke bert of moderation to an earneſt wilh for ſome ſet- 
boom of government, Charles II. was in conſe. 
nce, in 1660, by the united conſent of the other 
p eſtates of the nation, (after an exile of 12 years, 
which he had ſuffered many diſtreſſes,) through 


le remind 
eſpecial 
re Ihe ha 


oY ordering of. Providence, peaceably reſtored, In 
1 ſuffer interval the Quakers enjoyed a reſpite from the 
they alk erings to which they had been for many years 
er i doſed ; their meetings were large, and held with. 
4 Ty 8 moleſtation during the firſt fix months after the 


n of Ce 5 re ftoration. At the interceſſion of M. Fell 
others, about 700 Friends were releaſed, who 
been impriſoned under the government of O. 
R. Cromwell, and an order was drawn up for 
nitting them the free exercile of their worſhip: 
by ſome in authority, who diſapproved of tolera- 


nlightene 
adding,“ 
eth to pal 
nt that pr 


* =Y „ the iſſuing of this order was obſtructed, till the 
e rrettion of the Fifch- monarchy- men gave them 
bs been Metext to commence oppreflive meaſures, Yet 


ſome parts Friends were greatly moleſted and 
ed in their religious meetings. Some inferior 
piſtrates, who ſtill retained inimical diſpoſitions 
ards this people, continued to be vexatious to 

in particular, Henry Porter, mayor of Lan- 
er, (who had been: a zealous partiſan of the Re- 
licans,) in order to ingratiate himſelf with the 
ent powers, from a pretended zeal for the King, 
ited G. Fox to priſon, In the courſe of his 
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travels, G. Fox came to Skipton, to a general meeiik.t.« his 
ing, which had been ſeveral years eſtabliſhed Hus was 
(before the general eſtabliſhment of meetings io put 
diſcipline,) for the purpofe of making proviſion Mered fo 
the poor among them; for many were reduced is com: 
poverty by exorbitant fines, diſtreſſes, and impriſu ere he 
ments. It had frequently happened, that juſli deharre 
and military officers, coming to break up fu ed thr 
meetings, when they faw their books, and accounWWſired tw 
- of their collections and diſburſements, and the d oy of th 
that was taken that one county ſhould help anothe&e 2 cox 
inſtead of executing their purpoſe, have been Millar off, 
liged to commend their care, and leave them under. H. 
turbed in the exerciſe of the laudable object of th lained 
meeting. The poor of other ſocieties frequen led upo1 
gathering in crouds upon theſe occaſions, partookſh an im 
their liberality; it being their cuſtom, after the met arly pro 
ing was over, to ſend for bread, and diſtribute a ring tl 
to each perſon. who ſeemed to need one. From be, and 
meeting he went over, by Lancaſter, to Swarthmall&rty of | 
to the houſe of M. Fell, who was then a widow ; M lithed a 
huſband having died about two years bel, rmined 
Two conſtables, going with a warrant from He King's 
Porter, took George Fox that night to Ulver Fos i: 
where they kept him under a guard of 15 or er unde 
men, ſome ſtanding centry at the chimney, for her en. 
he ſhould eſcape by that paſſage. Next morn at cour 
they eſcorted him to Lancaſter, expoſing hin plunde 
much contumelious treatment, and brought him Me a ſpe 
fore Porter, to whom he complained of the unw Curtis, 
thy treatment he had received, but without red und had 
George then inquired, by what authority he hahe King, 
ſued a warrant to take him ? To which Porter wolMreceived 
ive no further ſatisfaction, than. that he had an reque: 
4 er, but would not let him ſee it, for he would emoVvꝭ,E, 
reveal the King's ſecrets; adding, a priſoner Mh reque 
not to ſee for what he was committed: G. Fo band to 
nified that was not reaſonable, Tor how ſhoul Wis remc 
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ake his defence? After ſome diſcourſe, his mitti- 


jus was made out, the jailer lent for, and command- 
| to put him in the dark houſe. Though bail was: 
Tered for his appearance, it was refuſed ;- and he 


s committed cloſe priſoner to Lancaller caſtle, 
here he was treated with great incivility, being oft- 
debarred proviſions, but as he could get them gon- 
yed through a vacanc under the door, He then 
lired two of his friends to apply to the jailer for a. 
py of the mittimus, who told them, he could not 
e a copy of it, for another had been fined for a- 
ilar offence; but he gave them liberty to read it 
er. Having thus got the ſubſtance of the charges 
ntained in his mittimus, G. Fox thought himſelf 
led upon, in vindication of his innocency, to pub- 
an immediate reply to every particular charge, 
arly proving them to be falſe, M. Fell alſo, con- 
ring the forcible entry and ſearching of her: 
ſe, and arreſting her gueſt, as a violation of the- 
ty of the ſubject, and an injury offered to her 
liſhed a brief narrative of his apprehenſion : and 
rmined to take a journey to London, to ſolicit. 
King's protection, and lay the circumſtances of 
Fox's impriſonment before him; which, when. 
ter under ſtood, he went alſo, with a view to fruſ- 
her endeavours; but when he made his appear- 
at court, being charged by ſome of the courtiers 
plundering their houſes, he thought it ſafeſt to 
e a ſpeedy retreat. M. Fell being joined by 
Curtis, (whoſe father had been ſheriff of Briſ- 
and had ſuffered death for endeavouring to bring 
ie King,) on whoſe account they were favoura- 
received; laid the caſe of G. Fox before the 
g. e en his interpoſition, to cauſe bim to 
emoved to London, and hear his cauſe himſelf; 


h requeſt he readily complied with, and gave 
mand to his ſecretary to lend down an order 
us removal. After ſyme helitation they per- 
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mitted him to go without any guard, upon his verh;| 
promiſe to appear before the judges at Weſtminſter, 
He accordingly preſented himſelf in the court d 
King's Bench, being accompanied by R. Hubber wy 
thorn, R. Withers, with Eſq. Marſh, of the King... 
bed-cha!nber, The charge againſt him was real, 
no accuſer appearing to prove it, he was ſet at liber th Fx 
ty after an unjuſt and ſevere impriſonment of mon "oor - 
than 20 weeks. Has liberty thus obtained, filled hy 1 E 
antagoniſts with vexation and fear; Porter, in pan hh | 
cular, was greatly terrified, under the apprehenk Fifth 
that G. Fox would avail himſelt, by law, of the x as 
vantage which the temerity and illegality of his inj 
rious treatment had given: and George did 1 
want incitement, even from ſome in authority, 
make him and the reſt examples: but he eſteemiq 
it his duty as a Chriſtian to forgive injuries, meek 
replied, © I {hall leave th-m to the Lord; if hex 
give them, 1 ſhall trouble myſelt no farther ab 
them.“ f | 
It was at this time, that ſes 2ral of the late Kin 
judges were condemned and executed. Amon 
the reſt who ſuffered on this occaſion, was Col. 
Hacker, who ſix years before had G. Fox taken ir. q 
ſoner, and ſent up to O. Cromwell. In this re uaker 
of fortune he had cauſe to reflect upon Georg © uſed 
parting expreſſions, when at his bed. ſide at VM 
flone ; for, when Margaret Fell viſited Col. Had 
in priſon a day or.two before his execution, 
acknowledged that he felt trouble for the manner 
which he had treated George Fox. 
About this time R. Hubberthorn obtained 20 
to the King, and upon laying before him an accd 
of the ſufferings of Friends under the late rult 
and that the like were continued in ſome pa 
the nation under his rule, the King entered in 
free converſation wich him concerning the pm 


ples of this people, and was ſo well ſatisfied 
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; verbal account thereof, that he expreſſed his diſpoſi- 
nin ter. Wn to protect them. Thus encouraged, they ſeem- 


ourt ol io have a proſpett of better times than they had 
Jubber perienced ſince they. had been diſlinguiſhed as a 
> King rate ſociety; their meetings were large and 
as real i: +, ale e flocked to them from curioſity or 
at libertWtcr motives, many were convinced, and their 
of moelnbers greatly increaſed. But this calm was of 
filled long duration: for in the Eleventh month, 
in pai: ear, (1660,) an inſurrection was made by 


ehen Fifth-monarchy-men, under the conduct of one 


»f the aner. During the tumult on the ad of the 11th 
bis math, an order of council was iſſued againſt the 
> did tings of ſectaries: and on the 10th of the ſame 
hority, ech a proclamation was publiſhed, whereby ihe 


eſteemit 
"2. meek 

if he i 
ther aba 


do forbade the Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and Fifth- 
.rchy-men, to meet together under pretence of 
ſhip, except in ſome parochial church or chapel, 
n private houſes by perſons therein inhabiting, 
meetings in any other places were declared to be 


late K ful, and all mayors, aud other peace officers, 
Amoi ee commanded to ſearch for ſuch conventicles, 
vas Col cauſe the perfons therein to be bound over to 
taken eſons. In conſequence of this proclamation, 
this rech uakers were again expoſed to treſh perſecu- 
n Geo abiſed by the populace, dragged from their 
de at Won ments, their houfes ranſacked, and their 
Dol. Haiings broken up by ſoldiers ; ſick men taken out 
xecuti0n, Weir beds were carried to priſon, one of whom, 
16 manic mas Patchen, being in a fever, died there. 


Fox was ſtill in London, and gives account 
all was uproar and tumult; the city and 
ibs up in arms; 2 and military ex- 


tained act 
m an acc 


e late ruirgly rude and abuſive, Henry Fell, going 
ſore paß to a Friend's houſe, was knocked down by 
entered \Woidiers, and had been killed, if the Duke of 
ig the pris paſling by had not prevented. George was 
Paishied but ſoon alter, by the interpoſition of Eſq, 


Marth, 
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neil; but when finiſhed and ſent to the preſs, it 
there ſeized : upon which they drew up ano- 


py 
ne of th 
11S forme 


euliar got it printed, ſent ſome copies to the King 
e in u Council, and publiſhed the reſt in their juſtifi- 
lie down to the nation at large. M. Fell waited ſeve- 


imes upon the King, to inform him how ſevere. 
r friends, who were not in the leaſt concerned 
nſutrection or riot, were treated; feveral thou- 
s of them through the nation being caſt into 
n illegally, in . conſequence of other men's 
es. The King and Council wondered how 
gained the intelligence, after the ſlrict orders 


re were 
n comm 
re croud 
Kk, throy 
ides thel 
nd {old 


. 


e city, had iſlued to intercept all letters. However, 
lence en ſequence of her application, and the declara- 
their n bove mentioned, the King ſent out a proclama- 
its, out forbidding ſoldiers to ſearch any houſe with. 


were, vl 
t any e inſurgents were brought to ſuffer, they were 
many ple It to this injured people, as by their dying teſti- 
molto to clear them of all guilt ; publicly declaring 
owed u had no hand in, or 33 of, their plot. 
msk. | with other evidences, and their continued in- 


ſions, prevailed upon the King to iſſue out a 


people ö a 
ration, ordering the Quakers to be ſet at liberty 


were no 


tion or aut paying fees. But yet the populace conti- 
n, to piii o be vexatious to them, eſpecially in their re- 
-rmined i aſſemblies. After the Quakers were fully 


d of the plot, and all pretences of puniſhing 


s, thouy 
on that account were removed, it was not lon 


e groun 


plots ani e they were again perſecuted by the revival o 
pare the s, made in the reigns of enry VIII. and 
ies to ech, chiefly againſt popiſh recuſants, but now 
ſons, re ted to the puniſhment of this people. 
HubbenW'be late general impriſonment, when the inno- 
ence of AF of this ſociety appeared ſo clearly, that there 


ned no reaſon to detain them, it was the uſual 
dd with the magiſtrates to tender them the oath. 


glance, knowing they would not take any oath, 
that- 


the King 


mall priſo! 
ker 8. 
O 


co ſtable. Afterward, when ſome of the un- 
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that by their refuſal they might get a plauſiblej pena 
text to detain them in priſon, On this account iſnt, ent 
ny hundreds were impriſoned. from the time of dange 
inſurrection, tilt they were liberated by the Ned On. 
declaration; but it was not on this occaſion Ms. 
they ſuffered by this act, for it continued, will! to tak 
other means failed, to ſupply the male voleno or ma 
their adverſaries with a pretext to enſnare then As, alle 
the aſſizes of Eedtord, on the 15th of March, 1s wor 
fifty-two perſons, then in priſon for refuſing party o 
oath of allegiance, were brought before un not « 
Windham, who ordered the ſtatutes of 35th Lilnent; ! 
beth and 7th James to be read; telling ihe p led; 2 
ers, that many of them being but young, might ln, or b 
bably be rgnorant of the penalties they were [iabQMdon tho 
for retuſiiig the oath. One of them, in the ren de 
the reſt, anſwered, that the penalties had been Wit to flog 
conſidered by them; that they thought it ther Worry, an 
actively to obey the laws of the land, when clic it aga 
ent with the law of God, and when otherwi ee their 
tieritly to ſubmit, That the laws read appe e. But 
them contrary to the precept of Chriſt, (Mattie: the bi 
which they durſt not break. They preſented h, great 
ſame time, to the judge, a paper writing, fue hof 
preſſing their allegiance, &c. On the next dz beſore 
oath was tendered to fix of the priſoners, who uffurrough 
ed on the illegality of their commitment, ! o form 
been taken by violence out of their beds, tho eir teſti; 
nocent of the breach of any law. They were in p:i{on 
rupted in their defence, the grand jury found 
bilis of indictment; and returning into the cou de the 
of them was read to the priſoners; who were is peop] 
that the others were like unto it; and they occaſion. 
. ſent back to priſon. t. This 
About this time (1661) the parliament paſſe nakers, 
corporation att, and the act of uniformity, wha! office 
not materially affett the Quakers ; but it val own abi 
long before they were ſingled out, as vici the Po 
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penal laws, a bill being brought into parlia- 
nt, entitled, '** an act for rd, miſchiefs 
dangers, that may ariſe from certain perſons 


zuſtbley 


CCOum 
time of 


the ed Quakers, and others refuſing to take lawful 
-aſ10n is.“ The title of the bill mentions only the re- 
nued, vie! to take oaths ; yet the bill itſelf enatts, that if 
:volenc]WF or more Quakers, of 16 years of age or up- 


re then ds, aflemble under pretence of joining in reli- 


rch, bs worſhip, as well as refuſing to take an oath, 
refuſing Deny offending hall forteit, for the firſt offence, 
efore n not exceeding 451. or ſuffer g months impri- 
35th UWnent ; for the ſecond offence the penalty to be 
g the pi led; and for the third, they were to abjure the 
„ might Fn, or be tranſported. Some of this ſociety in 
vere lia on thought their.cduty to themſelves and their 
1 the uren demanded their interceſſion with parlia- 
d been Mit to flop its progreſs. E. Burrough, R. Hub- 
it then Worn, and G. Whitehead, attended parliament, 
vhen coFJlicit againſt paſſing the bill: they were admitted 
therwik ee their reaſons againſt the act at the bar of the 
d appear But appeals to reafon and humanity were 
(Mauthe the bill paſſed into a law; in conſequence of 
eſented WF", great perſecutions and impriſonments enſued, 
ing, full "gs thoſe impriſoned upon this aft, were the 
next da beſore- mentioned advocates againſt the law; 
rs, who rrough, R. Hubberthorn, and G. Whitehead; 
ment; b o former of whom, with many others, finiſh. 
eds, thouWWJe ir teltimony to the truth, by laying down their 
V wy in pꝛilon for the conſcientious diſcharge of their 
ary Loun 2 

| ihe coun Wide the heavy ſufferings from the ſecular pow- 
ho were is people were affected with inteſtine trou- 
and they WiWoccalioned by the caprice and vanity of John 


t. This man had early joined in ſociety with 


gent paſſe uakers, and too early taken upon him the mi- 
nity, wha! othce : being puffed up with a vain opinion 
but it wi own abilities, he muſt needs go to Rome to 


as vidih 


the Pope; and procuring John Love to ac- 
company 


2 „ 
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,orn o contention about outward obſervations, exerted 
1quiſitihir endeavours to prevent the ſpreading of the de- 
r {0 (ation, which they could not effeftually do for 
'm then e years. Perrot went to America, and his airy 
to RonWlable notions led him into manifeſt ſenſualities, 
yvereif laſtically putting on gaudy apparel, and wearing a 

Perrot rd; and under the pretence of being above forms, 
in pi lo far at laſt, as to reckon meeting for worſhi 
his befÞþrm; and by his example and doctrine led many 
d falte(W©forſake the aſſembling themſelves together. 


afelled ing obtained ſome poſt under government in 
again Wherica, he who had before profeſſed that Chriſt 
there (ol forbidden all ſwearing, is reported to have diſ- 
nent, willui{hed- himſelf as a moſt rigorous exatter of 
d, in [vas , 


-e ſoundbout the time that G. Fox was excited to eſta- 
icitationþ an orderly diſcipline in the ſociety, (1661,) he 
he wan impreſſion of duty on his mind to appoint a 
report dung in London with thoſe who had been ſe- 
of ſand by Perrot, to reſtore them to that unity, 
m of h they had broken (in part at leaſt) by their de- 
; increalon ; whereby an end was put to this ſeparation 

ther england. 
friends; WW was with the commencement of this year, 1662, 
at the cullthe before-mentioned act againſt the Quakers 
public pa in force. One Philip Millar appears to be 
ought rt that moleſted them in London; who, with- 
otion they legal authority, came to the meeting houſe 
report 08ln's Street with a rabble: he then applied to 
; fondnelonſtable, and with menaces obliged him to go 
a con(10 Wim. Of thoſe he ordered to be ſeized, he fe- 
\troducingl five, and had them taken before a juſtice, 
he next committed them to priſon. Some days after, 
Deard gone again to the ſame meeting place, and be- 
ſans. G. the people aſſembled would not depart at his 
foreſee! and, he ſtruck ſeveral of them, and then 
a proper ed the conſtable with as many as he thought 
| ſanCtiicaFr; amongſt whom was John Crook, who, = 
fore 
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fore his convincement, had been a juſtice of pe omas 
being taken before a jullice, he took their word Wome f 
come to him next moining, which they did, wh detain 
he ordered them before the juſtices, then fitting WF Stephe 
Hicks's Hall, who committed nine of them to M ſhons 
gate, in order to take their irial at the Old Bi red to 


On the 25th of June three of them were ſeledeſ to jail 
begin with; John Crook, termed Gentleman, H upon 
Grey, Phyſician, and, John Bolton, Goldſni corn, c 
men of property and character, who were He of th. 
ranked with the viieſt criminals, Being cal blue, be: 
the bar, inſtead oi bei g charged with any crime en no 
any indictment upon the late act, the oath of algW':!poſec 
ance was repeatedly offered them, which refuſi ir tamil 
take, they were ſentenced as having incurred alto the 
munire, and remanded to Newgate, Their ing in 
were immediately ſeized. During their imp ther, 
ment, J. Crook drew up a narrative of their Jr all, w 
and committed it to the preſs, that the King ani ſenter 
tion might not be ignorant of the meaſures eral yea 
purſued, | y patier 
On the 23d of the next month, {as was ſupple quar 
by an order from the King, ) they were ſet at lg John 
by the jailer; but two days after, J. Bolton d Her 
Grey were taken again by the jailer's ſervants again 
carred to priſon ; (J. Crook being gone to the when 
try, and not to be found;) how long they ven inves 
taineg there, or how or when diſcharged, we Ws, as da 
no account. | ch let 
In the next month, at the afſizes at Wor e oath « 
Robert Smith was likewiſe indicted for refuſi giving | 
take the oath of allegiance, and received the ſen hether 
of premunire, under which he lay confined tif the 
ten years. About three days after ſentence 5 77 
given, che ſheriff made a ſeizure of his perſon mornin 
tate for the King, and took an inventory to . were 1 
nuteſt article, . | | premun 


43 » ; f ; "= To 0 pri 
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homas Stur1y, being at Carliſle aſſizes. went to 
ome friends in priſon there, where he was ille- 
detained by the jailer; and che next day, he, 
Stephen Pearſo , then a priſoner, wer taken to 
ſions houſe, where the oath of a'legiance was 


of pead 
1r word 
did, wht 
1 fitting 
in to N 


J1d Bau red to them, Which they refuſing, were ſent 
ſeledtel to jail, and had the ſentence of premunire 
man, upon them. Soon after the Theriff ſeized 


corn, cattle, and goods, and roclaimed'a pub. 


Goldſmi : 
e of them, at which they were ſold far below 


were I 


1g calle ue, becauſe few cared to buy them, as eſteem. 
1y crime en no better than plunder : however they 
th of alWWipoſed of without any regard to the priſoners 
x refulin'r families; (nor would the ſheriff 4 as any 
-urred to the labour-rs who had been employed in 
Their Hing in the corn, and the price of whoſe la- 
ir imp tige therein, as their employers, now plundered 
}f their ir all, were diſabled from paying them). Un. 
King andy ſentence, they were continued cloſe priſon- 
\eaſures Meral years, enduring their ſufferings with ex- 
y patience. 0 
was ſupp be quarter-ſeſſions at Hertford, in October 
> ſet at John _ Richard Thomas, Abraham 
3olton nd Henry Sweeting, appeared to anſwer a 
ſervants againſt them, for abſence from the national 
e to the oi, when one BY the juſtices, a counſellor, 
they wei" invettive againſt the Quakers and their 
ged, we WP. as dangerous and formidable, whereupon 
ch let the firſt proceſs ſtop, and tendered 
at Worte oath of allegiance on the firſt day of the 
for reſuſii giving them time till next morning to con- 
ed the ſeuibether they would take it or not; telling 
confined Hat it they refuſed, they would incur a pre- 
- ſentence > | 
his perſomi morning they appeared again, and refuſing 
tory to tit t, were 1nditted, found guilty, and had ien- 
| premunire palled upon them. They were 
Is priſon, and cloſe confined during a 


ſharp 
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ſharp winter, whereby their health was much We tha 
paired. An order was iſſued to the ſherifMJ!ons t 
{eize all their lands, goods, &c. the executioſÞ>mitte 
which was prevented by timely application abo: 
Ing and the priſoners, after thirty-one weeks| their t 


prifonment, were releaſed by the king's warm ſeſſio 
In Suſlex, Ambroſe Rigge was committed MP the | 
ſon, indicted the next aſſizes, tried immedia8parlian 


and ſentence of premunire paſſed upon hi ed th 
which he was adjudged to loſe all his lands d, th 
nements during life, his goods and chattels ekt the 
and ſuffer impriſonment during the king's pe 35th E 
Under this ſentence he was kept in priſon 10% beir ol 
and four months. Among many other cal th de 
might be mentioned, the treatment of Thomas the mer 
year and Benjamin Staples, at the quarter (df punil] 
at Oxford in the preceding year, demands p + 1 
lar notice. After receiving the ſentence Mndictm. 
munire on the like account, Thomas Goody baled 
was brought like a common malefactor vi in | 
on his legs, aſking the court, Whether the Walled o 
had orders to fetter him? was anſwered, © I bom w: 
lor may do as he will with you, for yoo ar: i"! towa 
the king's harry The jailer, encoura that in 
the example of his ſuperiors, when he brougi e name 


back to priſon, told the other priſoners, that ee agai, 
wanted clothes, they might take theirs off ther alerted 
for they can have no law againſt you: but WW wicked 
the priſoners humanely anſwered, he would for the 
go naked than ſtrip Load men ot their * lif 


who were ſtripped of all they had beſide. 1M Whereo 
all this were not ſufficient io gratify the ide charg 
their enemies, it was even attempted at this WWF" Was pre 
bring their lives into danger. They were printed 
upon the late act, but upon that of az Eli de menti 
ſevereſt they could lay hold of; becauſe Wiſe®nlidera 
power to proceed to baniſhment and to , adva 
lite at once; whereas, by the latter, they e Vas at 


ſ 


s much 

» ſheriſf 
xec uu 
dation to 
e weeks! 
8 warrant 
nitted to 
1mmediy 
pon him, 
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ttels fort 
ng's ple 
riſon 10] 
1er cales 
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tor with 
ther the 
red, 9 
ö vo are 
encouſq 
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re that power till the third offence. Several 
ſons taken from their religious meetings, and 
mitted to the White Lion priſon, Southwark, 
xr about nine weeks impriſonment, were brought 
their trial before Richard Onſlow, preſident of 
ſeſſions, and others. Their indictment bein 
d, the priſoners deſired to be tried by the late a 
parliament againſt conventicles ; but were an- 
red they might try them by what law they 
d, that was in force. The priſoners deſired 
att they were to be tried by might be read (viz. 
3zth Eliz.) which was done only in part. Up- 
heir obſerving that they accounted themſelves 
ly dealt with, in having obſolete laws revived 
the mere purpoſe of ſubjecting them to the hea- 
| puniſhment that could be nel. The an- 
+; received was a requiſition to plead to 
ndictment ; and ſome not being haſty to anſwer, 
> haled out of court to priſon. The reſt, being 
ty in number, pleaded not guilty, The jury 
alled over, and they excepted againſt two, one 
hom was ſet aſide, having openly expreſſed his 
1] towards the Quakers. The witneſſes teſti. 
that in ſuch a ore they took ſuch perſons, 
e names were ſpecified in writing, In their 
ce againſt the facts charged in the indictment, 
alerted, that whereas they were accuſed of 
wicked, dangerous, and ſeditious, that was not 
for they were ſuch as endeavoured to lead a 
n life in godlineſs and honeſty. For the 
whereof they durſt appeal to their judges; 
he charge of not coming to hear the common 
r was prepoſterous, as the ſervice book was not 
printed till ſeyera] weeks after the ſaid 2gth 
ne mentioned in the indidtment. The court 
conſiderably embarraſſed by this, and other 
ns, advanced by the priſoners, ſo that the 
was at a loſs to anſwer them, When the 
I | jury 
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118, one ond, without being permitted the uſe of firaw, 
up, h kept many days without victuals. No wonder 
a compi t many grew ſick and died. 

y retum n London and its ſuburbs were no fewer than 
rt, and wife impriſoned at this time; ſome in ſuch narrow 
not be es, that every perſon had ſcarcely room to lie 


eturnedt n; and the felons were ſuffered to rob them of 
upon Ju ir money and clothes. Many grew ſick, and 
ence: e died. Amongſt them were many poor men, 
re con oſe families were expoſed to want, their cuſtom. 
after vu loſt, and their trades ruined ; about 30 of their 
abjure nds, who were at liberty, preſented 4 petition to 
8. ayor and ſheriffs, offering themſelves, if no 
Noven er means of relief could be found, to lie in pri- 


to the e inſtead of the ſick and tha pooreſt of the pri- 
leading ers. Thoſe who were at liberty, had but a very 
enced u carious enjoyment of it; the ſoldiers and train- 
irt ſo pu hands, by the encouragement of the magiſtracy, 
d, refuſe let looſe upon them. To the meeting diſtin. 
Such wu hed by the name of Bull and Mouth, the ſoldiers 
againſt e ſeveral firſt days ſucceſſively, with muſkets, 


in few | condutted by an officer; they uſually entered 
to the M violent uproar, commanding the people aſſem. 

friends to be gone; which when they were not haſty to 
1 ; that they laid on their blows with great force, beating 
iends tuen as well as men, and threatening to fire at 
dt. Anon. Many were grievouſly wounded, ſome 


ve witue ed away, and ſome ſurvived it but a ſhort time. 
rs, both en they had wearied themſelves by theſe acts 
r the nunFiolence, they generally added the preacher, (if 
at, Maß found one, ) and as many of the hearers as they 
beating, ht fit, to the number already impriſoned, In 
away. middle of the month called Auguſt, the ſeſ. 
ded that Ws were held again at the Old Bailey, to which 
or ſex bers of Quakers were brought as malefaRors 
ad more Mugh the fireets, ſometimes 12, ſometimes 20, in 
dus imp npany. Their trials were condutted in the ac- 
| to lie o0iomed manner; the bench and jury prepared to 

grol I 2 - convict 
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gonvict them, the witneſſes being moſtly the of 
cers who had commanded the party that abuj 
them; theſe witneſles heſitated, and even conn 
difted themſelves: yet ſuch was the temper of 
court, that this defective evidence was accepted 
ſufficient to convitt them; upon which they w 
ſentenced in fines, ſome 100 marks, ſome 20. ; 


P. 


al Bre 
eting h 

. 
in; the 


bly, w 
ther b 


lay 1 
others in leſs ſums, and committed again till ly 
ſhould pay the fines. Againſt ſeveral no evid had x 
appeared, yet they were ſent back to priſon y jonatin 
tle reſt, rags; r (hare 

It was not long before they met with an ed u 
petted releaſe, for the King was pleaſed to s, one 
them a general amneſty, by an order to the meiſul i} 
in purſuance of which, all who had been commu.” and 
by Sir Richard Brown and others, were rele of tho 
and the jails of London and Middleſex almol WM onſea,, 
tirely cleared of Quakers, a few only except. ſo dit 
but in a ſhort time they were filled again, for n 
King's mandate for their releaſe gave little ori s were 
terruption to the perſecuting meaſures carriei ken to 
againſt chem their meetings continued to be i moſt d 
turbed, even with an additional degree of vic by dhe 
The very next day after the publication of judge 
King's letter, the meeting at Wheeler Street eyed to 
broken up in the ſame abuſive manner, and nine re he r. 
ſons taken and fent to New Priſon, whence, ali eath,) f. 
detention of twelve days, they were releaſed, ned, e: 
ſame day Sir Richard Brown, in company with With a f. 
military officers, meeting a perſon in theſlrect ¶Muſed cro 
about his law ful occaſions, who had been diſchagh could n 
from Newgate, the: day before by the King's e ds to ir 
called out, There's a Quaker; take him up zing in a 
carry him to the Counter;” which, by his ate; broug 
ants, was accordingly done; and he, thus arbi urderer 

committed, was detained for ſome time. - uo a fir 
On the laſt day of Auguſt, when the mectiWnd the b 
Bull and Mouth was near breaking up, Major barbarit 


* — 
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al Brown, with a party of men, entered the 
ting houſe, with their ſwords drawn, in a man- 


y the of 
hat abuk 


en cont rude and terrifying beyond expreſſion, and or- 
per ol in; the doors to be made faſt, fell upon the aſ- 
acceptet ld bly, without regard to age or ſex; {ix or eight 
they Meiner being knocked down, were dragged out, 


ne 20l.1 
in till il 
10 evide 
priſon y 


lay in the kennels, ſenſeleſs, helpleſs, and 
ningly half dead, with the wounds and bruiſes 
had received. Some of the paſſengers com- 
jonating this abuſe of unoffending people, felt 
r {hare of the like treatment. The ſoldiers be- 
aſked why they could be ſo cruel to their neigh- 
1s, one of them an{wered, *© Nay, we are more 
ciſul than we ought to be, for we have orders to 
;” and that his muſket was double charged, as 
of thoſe of the party were, to his knowledge, 


h an un 
ed to \ 
the majt 
a comm 
re releal 


c almol WF onſequence of this barbarous treatment, many 
y except (0 Lifabled, as to keep their beds ſome time. 
gain, tor WS man was ſo wounded in the head, that his 
ttle or nos were ſaid to be viſible; and being immediate- 
s Carrie ken to a ſurgeon, his life was thought to be in 
d to be Wlimoſt danger: and one John Trowell, actually 


of viola: by the wounds and bruiſes he received there, 


ation of judged expedient that his dead body ſhould be 
r Street eyed to the meeting room at Bull and Mouth, 
and nine re he received the violence which occaſioned 
ence, eat,) for public inſpection. The coroner be- 
leaſed. Walled, empannelled a jury, who viewed the bo- 
ny with With a ſurgeon or two attending them. In the 


1eſt rect Muſed 98 the particular men who murdere d 


en diſchiſ; could not be pointed oui the jury deſired his 
King's de to inter the corps, and departed without 
e him u ing in a verditt, alledging, as their reaſon, that 
by his ay brought in a verditt for wilful murder, and 
hus arbl urderer could not be found, the city would be 
ee. WE '92 fine; the verdit was therefore ſuſpend- 
he mect!nd the buſineſs dropped. An account of that 
p, Major barbarity, and>this perſon's murder, was pre- 


i Gs ſented 


* 
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ſented ta, the King by one of thoſe called Quai of 
to whom the King expreſſed, I aſſure you it natio 
not by my advice that any of your friends ſhoull the 1 
ſlain; you muſt tell the magiſtrates of the city ofP"ght 
and proſecute the law againſt them.“ The m preacl 
was by letter duly apprized of this tranſaction; miniſ 
giving no redreſs, the ſaid letter, with a narrative! n0ugi 
theſe abuſes, was publiſhed, for which the au to th 
was committed to Newgate, by Brown, for diſp h him, 
ing ſcandalous papers, as he was pleaſed 9e the 
them. receive 
For about ſix weeks the meetings in the Hering 
were generally undiſturbed : the death of then ceably 
dered man, the apprehenſion of trouble referen 
might have followed, and the public cenſure eral. 
their inhumanity, having, probably, damped the ed with 
dour of theſe perſecuting magiſtrates for the prele puth, an 
who nevertheleſs ſoon returned to a repetitia ulging | 
the ſame reer, and continued therein to hat wit 
the end of this year. ſt to th 
By which time no leſs than twenty perſons! e, 
priſoners in Newgate, and ſeven more, ſoon lo vitia 
their diſcharge, by ſickneſs contracted en, 
amongſt thoſe who died there, were Richard he day 
berthorn and Edward Burrough, whoſe lols he hou: 
very ſenſibly felt by their Bien! o I 


Richard Hubberthorn had his birth in the M next da 
ed his c 


| prepar 


ern part of Lancaſhire, being the only ſon 
yeoman of good repute in that country. Fron 


youth, he was inclined to virtue. Being arr dward ] 
years of maturity, he obtained a poſt in the . vill 
ment 's army, and from a zeal for promoting n eland, 
ouſnefs, 133 occaſionally to the ſeldie duct, wh 
others. But entering into the ſociety of the UF''* him 


kers, he quitted his military employment. try affe 

His bodily preſence promiſed little, being . b 
of low ftature, infirni conſtitution, and 'weak “ of 
Notwithſtanding, he was an able and ſucceſsfi began a 
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ed Ou er of che goſpel; travelling in different parts of - 'Y 
you it nation in the exerciſe of his miniſtry, moſtly 1 
ds ſhoull the ſpace of nine years: great — 9 were 


pught over to the ſame faith and practice, which 4 


he city of | 

The preached, and became as ſeals to the efficacy of 4 5 
ſaction; i miniſtry: | | 0 
narratihough he was the man that, having obtained ac- 
| the a to the King, was admitted to a free conference | 


for din h him, in which he gave him ſuch ſatisfaction, 
aſed to Wo the principles and practice of his friends, that 
received the royal afſurance of protection from 
in the Mering for the whole ſociety, while they lived 
of che eeably: yet this promiſe was violated, as well 
reference to his own perſon, as to the ſociety in 
eral, For in the month called June, he was 
ed with violence from the meeting at Bull and 
puth, and carried before Alderman 3 who, 
ulging his paſſion as uſual, pulled him down b 
hat with {uch fury, that he brought his head al- 


zuble WI 
> cenſure 
mped the 
r the prele 
repetiua 


erein to 

ſt to the ground. He then committed him to 
per ſom wgate, where the throng was ſo great, and the 
e, ſoon ſo vitiated, as ſoon overpowered his infirm con- 
acted thi uon. | | ; 
I: chard he day before he died, he aſked for the miſtreſs 


ie houſe, to whom he ſaid, ** This night or to- 
= 0 Brow 1 ſhall depart hence.” In the jd of 
in the vent day, the 17th of 6th month, 1662, he fi- 
nly ſon ed his courſe in this life, in a frame of mind 
y. Fron | prepared for an entrance into a better. 
10g arri dward Burrough was born in or near Underbar- 
in the 4 village in the barony of Kendal in Weſt- 
noting Fs of parents in repute for their virtuous 
e gd a de, den in omen Res 
| BS good education in ſuch 
ol the ny afforded. , ON 1 1 une 
, being? e was brou ht up by his parents in the epiſco- 
d weak ba of worthip ; but at the age of twelve years 
ſucceſsful des n at times to — the meetings of the 
T 4 Preſby- 
| 


ent, 
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PI] 
Preſbyterians, and continued his attendance of ti aners, 
meetings till about the 17th year of his age. + of th 
At the time when George Fox firſt came into  exer 
parts where he reſided, he went to hear him pre Tn? 
and yielding to the convittion of truth, he wasy he mo 
diſcouraged from entering into ſociety with | Cul a 
Quakers; though for this he was rejected 1 God. 
relations, and expelled from his father's houl Khan 
which hardſhip, with many others he was afteryz red, th 
expoſed to, he bore with exemplary patience, prime 
continued ſtedfaſt to the laſt in the dottrines ing bee 
principles of truth. He was an eminent mini den ) 
of the goſpel, and his perſonal condutt gave ef iliam 
to his miniſtry ; he lived himſelt as he ady Werd 
others to live; viz. in the fear of his Maker, Gs 
On a viſit to his friends in Briſtol, in taking la Gen tc 
of them, he ſaid, ** he did not know he ſhould! "pu 
their faces any more,“ and therefore“ he exho rs, wit 
them to faithfulneſs and ſtedfaſtneſs in that when 33 
they found reſt to their ſouls,” And to ſome 1efting 
ſaid, “ J am now going up to the city of Lon ogethe 
again, to lay down my life for the goſpel, andſ deemed 
amonglt Friends in that place.” ; | eſe mi 
Not long after he attended the meeting at! hoes 
and Mouth, where, as he was concerned in his eſtan 
niſtry, he was violently pulled down by ſold Wil 
a d taken before Alderman Brown, who commit iately 
him to Newgate. Some weeks after he was broy ant, hol 
to trial at the Old Bailey, fined by the court , bor a 
marks, and condemned to he in priſon till he diately 
the fine: which amounted to perpetual impii abuſed 
ment, unleſs releaſed by the King. ; e Rich 
Being immured in the ſame priſon with inn 
ſeven ſcore of his friends, crowded ſo many in - Gon 
room, as was even ſuffocating, many of them g y ill, bu 
ſick and died, of which number he Was One. 4 diſcharg 
though a ſpecial order from the King was ſeri on reti 
the iberiffs for his releaſe, and that of ſome on 


priſon 
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ce of the 


- ſoners, yet ſuch. was the implacable enmity of 


e of the city magiſtrates, efpecially Brown, that 


ne into, exerted themſelves to prevent the execution 
im preahis order, and found means to effect it. 

he was ne morning before his departure, he ſaid, * Now 
' with 0 (oul and ſpirit is centered into its own: being 
ted þ = God; and this form of! perſon. muſt return 
er's ho whence it was-taken ;” and after a little time 
1 ired, the 14th of the month called February, in 
tence, a 


ctrines 
ent mini 
ave efficy 

he adi 
aker, 


ing been a zealous preacher. of righteouſneſs 
t ten years. , N 

illiam Ames died in the latter end of this year 
mſterdam. As ſoon as the laſt act againſt con- 
icles came in force, when ſome of this people 


taking (een to enter a houſe, though ny on a private 
e ſhould to theix friends, they were purſued, by muſ- 
A rs, without legal authority; and even doors of 


ite dwellings were broken open, under pretence 
tefting-their. meetings; an 
together, upon whatever buſineſs or occaſion, it 


| to {ome 
of Lon 
el, andi 


ting r MT other aſſociates, 2 a houſe according to 
d in * cuſtom with drawn ſwords, found there Samuel 
oY r, William Ames, and three more, whom they 
o commil 


Was brot 


court WS; for a war rant, this is our warrant,” They. 
till he diately forced them to Paul's yard, where. they 


al impri abuſed by the ſoldiers, and afterwards taken 


e Richard Brown, who ſent them to Bride- 


prime of life, being in the 28th year of his age, 


where they found 


diately took priſoners, and being aſked for a 
ant, holding up their ſwords, replied, Do not. 
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deemed a conventicle, It happened that two 
eſe muſketeers, Thomas and John Herbert, 


1 with (i where they were required to beat hemp, and 


many in 0 ſeverely that William Ames grew dange- 


of them 0, in, but being an inhabitant of Amſterdam, he 
is one. "diſcharged; for fear of his dying in priſon. 


g was ſe on returned to the place of his refidence, in 


; U 
f ſome h i 
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a weak ſtate of health, from which he never r« gs we 


vered, l  » \ Whounties 
William Ames firſt entered into ſociety w We x 
the Baptiſts, and became a teacher among . etro 
He had been alſo a military officer in Cromwlf&1:ted i 
army in Ireland. ; ; | ite ur 
About this time Francis Howgill and Ed . Brow 
Burrough coming into Ireland, he went to HM aced at 
them, and not only joined in profeſſion with jg-houſ 
Quakers, but in time became a zealous pres et, as 
amongſt them, and travelled in the work of yed the 
miniſtry, not only in England, but much in je preac 
land and Germany, where ſeveral were convin ay to 
by him, ny in the Palatinate ; and theſel Beers 2 
latines removing ſoon after to Pennſylvania, eſc ople n 
the general devaſtation of their country by ders to 
* French, which happened not long after: at l{th can; 
ſettled at Amſterdam, where he rted hinly on t 
by wool-combing, and there he die ayor hir 
Samuel Fiſher and the reſt committed with horſe 
at the end of ſix weeks, were brought to the ſelWr(c rear 
at the Old Bailey, (not to trial, for they b er fell 
charge againſt them,) but to be involved i ped up. 
breach of law, by tendering the oath of allegii not th 
They deſired the act might be read, by virtue vided hin 
of the oath was required of them. This wan this 
miſed by the court; yet, inſtead thereof, they ple at 
dered the clerk to read only the form of the Wn mayo 
but would not allow the law impoſing it to be after h. 
Before the priſoners had declared their retuſa, Wis meth 
were ordered to be taken away, which the olWnty tro, 
did with ſuch rudeneſs, that they threw ſon ere they 
them down upon the ſtones ; and thus, inſtead ing firf 
ing freed from their illegal impriſonment, they ¶ eung. ho 
committed to Newgate. t in the 
The relation of the unjuſt meaſures purſugWus they 
his year of perſecution we have confined mol ek, till ; 
the city of 2 yet theſe or the like pro ed with 
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ever nge were too generally carried on in the different 
N ounties. | 75-4845 #41 „ 5 © ett 
ciety v We meet with few inſtances of ſufferings in the 
zong theffetropolis in the year 166g, in compariſon! of thoſe 
CromwdW& lated in the year before; yet chey did not remain 
| ite unmoleſted, for Sir J. Robinſon ſucceeding 
nd Ed Brown in the mayoralty, ordered a d to be 
2nt to Maced at the entrance of the Bull and Mouth meet- 
Mn wich g-houſe. Being thus ſhut out, they met in the 
us pres eet, as near to the door as poſſible, and there 
work of ed the uſual time of their meeting. When any 
ich in e preached or prayed, they were generally haled 
e conviu ay to priſon. One firſt day the mayor with his 
ad theſe ncers and the ſheriffs coming chither, and the 
ania, eſeople not diſperſing at his command, he gave 
ntry by ders to his officers to ſtrike, who immediately, 
r: at HA ch canes and ſticks, dealt their blows unmercy 
rted hin ly on the heads of both men and women. The 
zyor himſelf alſo ſtruck ſeveral, and ſpurred on 
ed with i horſe to ride over them, to avoid which the 
o che ſei re reared himſelf on his hind legs, whereby his 
V baer fell off backward. into the kennel, and being 
olved n ped up again, was preparing to repeat this abuſes, 
of allegaß z not the ſheriffs, who were more moderate, per- 
virtue wielded him to depart. TE Würmer 
This wa in this year was a grievous perſecution of this 
eof, they ple at Colcheſter in Eſſex. William Moore, 
1 of the n mayor, came ſeveral times to their meetings, 
it to beiter having diſperſed them, ſent many to priſon. 
ir retuſa Wis method proving ineffectual, a party of the 
ch the on@unty troops were employed to go to the meeting, 
brew ſonſere they beat ſome and carried others to priſon, 
, inſtead ing firſt broken the ſeats and windows of the 
ent, they ¶eting- houſe. Being kept out of the houſe, they 
t in the ſtreet, ſometimes in the cold and rain. 
res purſuſus they continued, meeting conſtantly tw ice a 
fined mouiek, till a troop of horſe, juſt come to town, 
like proguÞed with ſwords, carbines, &c. rode inifpriouſly 
I 6 among 
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among them, beating and bruiſing many, chaſing 
them to and fro in the ſtreets ; they alſo committy 
ſeveral to priſon. EEE 
On the igth of December the troopers cam 
again, having added great clubs to their form 
weapons, with which they knocked down many i 
the ſtreets, where ſome lay as dead, and many wen 
ſo diſabled that-they rouls not dreſs or feed then 
ſelves for ſeveral years. Remarkable was the) 
tience and meekneſs of one of the ſufferers, wh 
when a trooper:was beating him with a ſword, a 
the blade fell out of the hilt, took it up and pa 
it him, ſaying, I will give it thee up again: 
deſire the Lord may not lay this day's work to th 
charge.” After they had diſperſed the meetin 
four troopers met a poor ſickly man about a quam 
of a mile from the meeting place, and riding up 
him, aſked him Whether he was: a Quaker 
He not denying it, they beat him fo that the ſpe 
tators thought he would have died on the ſpot; 
was diſabled from getting his bread or providing 
his family a long time after. 
. - OQntbe27th . fame month thirty- eight of the 
troopers came riding among the Friends, who ut 
met in the ſtreet, and ſo cruelly beat them, as mot 
compaſhon and tears in the ſtanders-by. As 
ſoldiers forced ſome away by violence, they dr 
them __ others of their comrades, who beat tht 
with clubs till the fleſh of ſome became like je 
their blood for the preſent ſtagnated, and d 
limbs were deprived: of uſqGe. 
On the gd of the month called January, mi 
Friends being met at the uſual-place, the ſola 
fell turiouſlyi upon them, knocking down ſeve 
one of whom they abuſed in ſuch a manner, tha 
as doubted, whether one of his arms would 
Tecover.its uſe,” Solomon Fromantle, a merchi 


was ſo grievouſly beaten that he loſt. much bio! 
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„ cha vife, fearing leſt he ſhould be Mlled, fell down 
om mitn him, to protect him from their blows many 

| hich ſhe received on her own body. Edward 
ers candWnt, father of Fromantle's wife, about feventy 
ir form of age, was knocked: down, and ſurvived the 
n many it but a few days. On the ſixth of the ſame 
nany wech the ſoldiers had put into their clubs iron 
eed tene, ſharpened with a-file, with which they 
as the nded many, and jeered them when they ſtarted 
erers, inched at che pain; among the reſi they wound. 
(word, n ancient woman in twelve ſeveral places. 
p and r this, finding the conſtancy of the ſufferers 
p again: WſWncible, they began to abate their violence, ſo 


ork to chere was a calm for two or three weeks, till 
e meet ii mayor and recorder puſhed them on again to 
at a quai before. | | i N 
iding up heſe appear the 3 ſufferings in the city 
Quaker eighbourhood on record in this year, but an 
it the ſpe ent in the ſummer thereof, in which the 
ze ſpot; eds had no concern, involved many of them 


roviding eat trouble, by cruel and long impriſonments. 
king and queen making a progreſs into the 
ight of ern counties, during their abſence rumours of 
who we ſpiracy were ſet on foot, ſaid to be formed in, 
m, as mogporth among the republicans and ſeparati ſts, 
ze ſeveral towns, and raiſe a general inſurrec- 
, they dr | | xc] #) 277 7 38.50.4905 TRAC 28.4 i 
10 beat t this time George Fox was travelling in York, 
e like je where, when he firſt heard of this plot, in 
, and o exculpate himſelf and friends, and preſerve 
5 ſtedfaſt in their peaceable principle, he waz 
nuary, malerned ta write a paper, as hisuteſtimony againſt 
„ the ſol0Wnſpiracies whatever; to admoniſh his friends 
own ſeveſo intermeddle in any of theſe commotions; 
inner, tha of which he diſperſed through the northern 
1s would es, and allo ſent one to the kingiand council 


a merci uhſtandiog theſe precautions, he was ſo 


much blotted to a rigorous impriſonment, a pretende 
occaſion 
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occaſion being taken againſt him on account of 
plot. 10 as cle; 
Io Cumberland the magiſtrates had oſſet i migt 
crown or a noble a day to any of the peace-ofiefpreſe: 
that could apprehend the ſpeakers among the (ence t 
kers; but at the time of his paſſing through on hi 
part ey were gone to the ſeſſions to receive derec 
wages, by which means he paſſed. on into Mne off 
moreland unmoleſted, where he was in jeoi minec 
ſill, juſtice Fleming having in open ſeflion Ss app 
fered five pounds to any man that ſhould take Me the 
When he came forward to Swathmore, be orge | 
informed that Colonel Kirby had ſent his lieu mine 
to ſearch the houſe for him, and that he had no e 
ſo particular in his ſcrutiny, as to inſpect the .nt, tl 
ul cheſts. - dering 
Upon this intelligence, he reſolved to fn his 
urſuers, Accordingly he went the next dx upon 
Col. Kirby's houſe, where he found ſeveral f nſelve 
a viſit, and amongſt them Juſtice Fleming, „ anc 
addreſſed himſelf to Kirby, that, underſtandii n conſ 
was defirous to ſee him, he paid him this vii che ſe 
know what he had to fay to him, or whethe ed of 
had any thing againſt, him; to which Kirby ces h 
he had not. But, ſaid he, Mrs. Fell mul o had 
keep great meetings at her houſe, being cont d him 
law. At parting he ſhook him by the hand, rates? 
repeated that he had nothing againſt him; buffer, wh. 
withſtanding bis apparent civility, it was underiWſtem, a 
that he left Arg < ah with the other juſſi ve al 
proſecute him. : | his. fr 
A ſnort time after there was a private mectinnit mee 
the juſtices and deputy-licutenants at HolkeryWQground: 
the ſeat of Juſtice Preſton, where they grau to priſ; 
warrant to apprehend him. Of this tranſaction eriminat 
cret as they thought it, he received intelligence nce, a1 
enough to have withdrawn out of their reach. N modie 
— that during this noiſe of a plot in WP kept c. 
Gus. 6 | 
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ts, although he had no meeting appointed, and 

as clear as to his ſervice, yet if he ſhould go away, 

might give an advantage to his adverſaries to 
ent 


ount of 


d offers 


eace· ñ re retreat as a ſymptom of guilt, and 
ng the Hence take occaſion to fall with additional ſeverity 
through Won his friends; as, on the contrary, if he ſur- 
eceive dered himſelf into their hands, his friends might 
into We off the better; on theſe conſiderations he de- 
in jeopiimined quietly to abide the conſequence, and , 
- ſeſſion I apprehended the next day, and brought be- / 
21d take e the juſtices Rawlinſon and Preſton, and Sir 
zore, he orge Middleton at Holker-hall, by whom being 
nis lieu mined, and clearing Himſelf of the plot, as they 
he had no evidence for committing him upon that ac- 


ect the in nt, — reſorted to the accuſtomed Snare of 


dering him the oath of allegiance, and were, 


ad to lan his declining it, about making his mittimus; 
next dy upon further conſideration, they contented 
ſeveral i nſelves with his engaging to appear at the ſeſ- 
dleming. „ and ſo dimiſſed him. 


n conſquence of his engagement, he appeared 
the ſeſſions at Lancaſter; where he was en- 
red of what he knew of the -plat? Ne told the 
ices he heard of it in Yorkſhire By a friend, 
o had it from the high ſheriff; / They then 
d him, whether he had declared it to the ma- 


lerſtandin 
1 this vill 
r whethe 
Kirby re 
ell mul 


cont 
Po hand, rates? He informed them of the aforementioned 
him; buff er, which he had ſent abroad, and had alſo ſent 
was undeiii hem, as ſoon as he came into the country, to 


jule dove all occaſions of jealouſy concerning him 
her } his friends. Then — ak Fw orc e at 
Inſt meetings: but upon theſe ſubjeRts, finding 
at HolkerWgrounds to effect their purpoſe of committing 
they grau © priſon, they had recourle to the uſual means 
tranſaction Ic" mination, they tendered him the oath: of al- 
nelligence ce, and committed him to Priſon, in a very 
eir reach. nmodious room in Lancaſter caſtle, where. he 
a plot in WP lept cloſe priſoner till -after the ſpring aſſizes 
—_ 1665 ; 


rate meetit 
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1665; after that removed to Scarborough caſt 
where he was detained upwards: of -a year longy 
when finding means to get his caſe laid before 
king, hezſoon obtained his releaſe, alter an img 
ſonment of more than three years. | 
About a month after George Fox's commitme 
et Fell was ſent for by the ſame juſtices 
Ulverſtone, and queſtioned about keeping m 
ings at her houſe, at which they | ſeemed to 
much offended; and ãnſiſted upon tendering her 
oath of allegiance: In anſwer, ſhe remarked; f 
they knew ſtie could not ſwear, and why ſha 
they ſend for her, from ber own houſe and! 
Jawful affairs, to enſnare her;“ adding, what 
I done?“ This expoſtulation made an impreſi 
on them ſo. far, that they told her, * if ſhe wi 
not keep meetings at her houſe they would 
tender her the oath.“ To this propoſal, ſhe 
plied, She ſhould not deny her faith and pr 
ciples, for any thing they could do againſt her, 
while it ſhall pleaſe the Lord to let her hay 
houſe, ſhe would endeavour to worſhip him ini 
Upon this .they. tendered her the oath, andu 
her refuſal, - committed her ito Lancaſter al 
:whichprifon was at that time quite crowded with 
numbers of this people impriſoned: there, ſone 
meeting together, and ſome for refuſing to ſu 
Mauy of them were poor men; whoſe families 
pending on their daily labour for ſubſiſtence, 
in danger of periſhing, if the affettionate cat 
their friends had not been exefted to prevent it 
About the ſame time Francis Howgill being 
the market-place! at Kendal, upon his lawfol X 
zhons, was ſummoned by the high, conſlable 


Appean before theijuflices then fitting at a tat 
"whither: when he came, they tendered him thet 
of #legiance,| and hecauſe he declined compl 
-they-1mmediascly «commuted n 
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zugh call 


ear longe 


d before 


r an imm 


pleby: being brought thither, the bath was 


ment was drawn up againſt him, which he tra- 
ing, had liberty till next aſſizes to anſwer there- 

eing required to enter into bond for his 
d behaviour, which he declining to do, they 
ommitted him to priſon; from whence he 
not releaſed, till it pleaſed Providence by his 
to remove him beyond the reach of unmet- 
men, | | | 


ommitme 
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© what 


in imprely 

if ſhe wi E FICHTING SAILOR BECOMES A PEACEABLE 

„ would CHRISTIAN, 

zoſal, the SFASSING by the other perſecutions * of this 

th and | 1603, we relate one remarkable caſe, where 

ainſt her, nce triumphed over violence; firlt reverting 
et her hu we ſingular occurrences, accompanying the 

lip him in actor, Thomas Lurting, who had been boat- 

ach, and s mate in a man ef war. Being once at the 

caſter ci Iſlands, under Admiral Blake, he and ſeven 
uyded winßgvere ſent with a pinnace to deſtroy three gal- 
zere, ſoneſi in the bay; which was executed by ſettin 

ring to ſu them on fire, and that burnt the others. Pat, 
ſe familie: by a breaſt-work, they received a volley of 
Giltence, (hot, by which two men, cloſe to one of whom 
ionate :cal as fat, were killed and a third wounded in 


ack, Going out of the bay, they paſſed within 
four ſhips lengths of the caſtle, which had 
guns, ſome of which were fired at the pinnace, 
hot cut the bolt-rope a little above Thomas's 


prevent It 

gill being 
is lawful « 
L ( conſtable 


ng at a taW!thout hurting him. 
d him 1 e IO OR 
ed com iam Sewell ſays, © All which I believe my life-time. 
8 5 len not be ſufficient to deſcribe circumſtantially. * 
hs Jum | About 
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mer aſſizes, to he held in the next month in 


in tendered to him, and upon refuſal, an in- 
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About the year 1654 there was a ſoldier int 
ſhip who had been at a meeting of thoſe called ( 
kers, in Scotland; there were two young men; 
the ſhip who had frequently converſed with h 
but he was ſoon removed therefrom ; yet | 
two young men were under ſome convinceme 
for, about ſix] months after they ſcrupled to go; 
hear the prieſt, or to put off their hats to 
captain; for which they were called Quaky 
Theſe two met often together an filence, yh 
being ſeen by others, their numbers increaſed; | 
troubled the captain, and the prieſt grew ay 
who addreſſing Thomas, ſaid, O Thomas, ai 
neſt man, and a good chriſtian ; here is a danger 
people on board, viz. the Quakers, a blaſphen 
people, denying the ordinances and word of G 

On hearing this, Thomas became ſo furious 
in miſtaken zeal, he beat and abuſed thele 1 
when religiouſly met together, But this wa 
the way to have a quiet and ſedate mind, whit 
much deſired; for the remembrance of his forme 
liverances ſtuck ſo cloſe to him, that he could 
more beat any of the ſaid people: and then hel 
what the prieſt was; for when Thomas coul 
longer abuſe them, then he was not accounts 
him either, an honeſt man or a good chriſſia 

Among thoſe called Quakers in the ſhip wa 
Roger Denis, whom Themas loved and feard 
that degree, that looking only upon him, he 
not touch any of thoſe whom he intende 
have abuſed. In this ſtate feeling no peat 
mind, and after much reaſoning, . came t0 
refolution : whether Quaker or no, I am for} 
with God, Yet it coſt him many a ſigh and! 
a tear before he could come to a full reſign 
At length he opened his heart to his friend Ds 
who ſpoke ſo much to the purpoſe, that Ti 
found great ſatisfaction. 
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dier int he firſt day of the week being come, he re- 
called Med to go to the ſmall meeting, which was ſix in 
ung men Amber: when it was reported that he was among 
d with h Quakers, many of the ſhip's company left their 


n: yet lice of worſhip to ſee him, and made a great 
nvincen {-. 

led to go he captain required the reaſon of the uproar, 
hats o on being told the cauſe, after the meeting was 
ed Quer he ſent for Thomas, there being ſeveral offi- 
lence, will: alſo preſent: the firſt who ſpoke was the 
crealed: a, and the captain Joining with him, endea- 
grew aß red to prove that the Quakers were no Chriſ- 
Lomas, ugs. Thomas was ſtill and quiet: when the 
is a dangers finding they could not prevail over him by 
1 blaſphen argument, had recourſe to falſe reports, and 
/ord of mind was the more ſtrengthened towards his 


o furious nds; to whom he ſaid, « When I went to the 
d theſe ain I was ſcarce half a Quaker, but by their 


this wa and falſe reports they have made me almoſt a 
ind, wude Quaker; or at leaſt 1 hope to be one. 

| his form: continued to meet with his friends for per- 
it he coding of worſhip, ſo that in about ſix months 


d then be number increaſed to twelve men and two 
mas coul, one of which was the prieſt's : at this time 
L account on board would abuſe them except the captain, 
d chrill1 8 cauſed ſome men from other ſhips to vex 
e ſhip vol. At length there was a ſickneſs in the ſhip, 
| and tea hich forty perſons died in a ſhort time, moſt 
1 him, be hoſe called Quakers had the diſtemper alſo, but 
e intend: died of it: the great care they took of one 
; no pc her when ſick being noticed by athers, cauſed 
e came lie of them to cry, out when near their end. O 
, I am fo me to the Quakers, for they take- great care 
ſigh and ot another, and they will take ſome care of me 
full reſgußz This viſitation in the ſhip changed the 
s friend Pein ſo much that he was very kind to Thomas, 
e, that I granted him a fmall cabin, which he and his 
ds uſed for a meeting plage. The captain had 
| now 
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now great confidence in Thomas and his friend 
for as yet they were not againſt fighting, thoy 
when with others they annoyed their enemies, t 
would take none of the plunder : ſo that the cap 
would ſay to other captains, that“ he cared not if 


his men were Quakers.” Though this was a timg leye 
liberty, Thomas ſaw that the friendſhip of as, 
captain was but to ſerve his own ends, and there 
expected a time of trial would come, and ſo it d he af 
for being at Leghorn they were ordered to gp d fig 
Barcelona, to take or burn a Spaniſh man of » le tha 
Their ſituation was to batter a caſtle; from: put 
corner of which ſhot were fired into the kl" © 
Thomas was for beating down that part, and th ding 
called Quakers tought with as much courage asan tilt 
going into the fore-caſtle, he levelled the gun; 
aid, “ Fire not, till I go out to ſee where WWF "© © 
ſhot lights, that we may level higher or loy ord. 
But as he was going to ſee where the ſhot fell, n f 
denly a query ran through his mind. What ift oſed 
thou killeſt a man 7 This ſtruck him very form se. 
and he that can turn all men's hearts at his pleal omas 
changed his in a minute's ume to that degree, of t1 
whereas juſt before he bent ail his ſtrength tol geh tc 
men, he now found no will thereto, though it her, 
to gain the world, believing it was from the L hope 
then puttin on his clothes, he walked on tied all luc 
as if he Pad not ſeen a gun fired: being his as 
out exerciſe of mind, ſome enquired if he wash Il to 
e anſwered, ** No, but under ſome {cruple in put 
conſcience on the account of fighting.” The carel 
at that time he knew not that the Quakers re Il that 
to fight. | e place 
When night came, being out of the reach of ved hit 
eaſtle ſhot, E took occaſion to Jpeak to two lo tha 
bis friends in the ſhip, and enquired their Thon 
ment concerning fighting: who- gave little a again 
to it, ſaying, If — Lord ſent them well E his 


* 9 
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at which, though he rejoiced, yet his bowels roll cap 
within him, on account of his friends who ſloo{ ons, 
ſheep for the flaughter. - Within a little time t ſe 
the lieutenant, and ſaid to one of them; (Ws m: 
down to thy quarters;” to which he returned, , wi 
can fight no more.“ The lieutenant then went ea in 
the captain and ſaid, © Yonder the Quakers ar: Wiſes he 
together; I do not know but they will mutiny, Nied o 
one ſays he cannot fight.“ The captain enquiMWra! r 
the name of him who had ſaid fo, came down aſled 
him, dung is hat over board, and taking hold d ater; 
collar, beat him with a great cane, then draggedi dan 
down to his quarters: then he went again upon r vict 
half deck, and called for his ſword, which hisn fron 
having brought to him, he drew with great of t! 
At this time, the word of the Lord (as Thoma aptai 
it to be) ſounded in his mind, * The ſword of chou 
Lord is over him, and if he will have a facri the 
proffer it him.“ This word was fo WY. be to 
kin, that he quivered and ſhook, though he eis {h11 
voured to ſtop it, leaſt it ſhould be thought h being 
afraid, which he was not; for_turning his lperce: 
over his ſhoulder, he ſaid to his friend Robert De did. 
„ muſt goto the captain; to which he ret el tha 
ns well ſatisfied in what thou doeſt.“ Tho hear 
replied, There was a neceſſity upon him.“ thou : 


—_ the captain coming on with his d 
fword, he fixed his eye with great ſeriouſneſs g 
him, and in the fear of the Lord ſtepped to 
him. At this the captain's countenance cha 
pale, turning himſelf about, he called to hi re th: 
to take away his ſword, and went away. le ſtren 

Shortly after, the ſhip they expected to fore n 
withal, proved to be a Genoeſe, their friend. 
fore night the captain ſent the prieſt to Thomas {ai 
excuſe his anger, it having been in his paſhon 
which Thomas anſwered, © 1 have nothing h the c 


good will towards him,” deſiring the prieſt taker :* 
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zowels captain,“ that he muſt have a care of ſuch 
who ſtood ions, for if he killed a man in his paſſion, he 
le time ht ſeek fox repentance, and not find it.” No- 
them; s material happened while he was on board this 


returned, , which came home ſafe. Afterwards he went 
then went ea in a merchantman or trading ſhip, at ſeveral 
uakers ar Wiſes he was preſſed for the king's ſervice, and 
mutiny, Nied on board of men of war, where he met with 
tain enqui ral rude occurrences and ſuffered much: once 
-ame dom aſted five _ taking only at times a draught 
ng hold oifÞater ; for, re * to do any kind of work on 
a dragged da man of war, he did not chuſe to partake of 
zain upon r victuals. Being once at Harwich, heaving 
vhich hisn from a ſhip into a lighter, he was preſſed, but 
th great Hof the company ſaying that he was a Quaker, 
Thoma captain who was come on board, ſaid ſcoffingly, 
» ſword of! thou waſt a Quaker, thou ſhouldſt be waiting 


ve a facril pay 5 _ Fg = _—_— feed thee, an 

ö erlu be toiling thy body,” (for Thomas was ſtripped 
u 0 be ens ſtürt and drawers, Ke warm with working ;) 
hought he being a little time ſilent, he ſaid to the captain, 
ning his perceive thou haſt read ſome part of the ſcrip- 
Robert didſt thou never read that he is worſe than an 
ch he reel that will not provide for his family? I have 
ef,” Thi heard the Quakers blamed for not working, 
n him.” thou art the firſt I ever heard blame them for 
ith his d ng Dat this the captain ſaid, © Turn him 
riouſneſs iy, he is a Quaker!“ but a little time after he 


tepped to * Pull him again, he is no Quaker.“ Then 
4.90 chu eſing Thomas, he ſaid, Ther art no Quaker, 
led to his ere thou bringeſt corn, and of it bread is made, 
pay. le ſtrength, of that bread we kill the Dutch, and 
petted to bre no Quaker: or art not thou as acceſſary to 
ir friend; deaths as we? anſwer me.“ After a pauſe, 
t to Thom vas faid, “ 1 can feed my enemies, Rey well 
his paſſion I you, who pretend to be my friends.” To 
ve nothing b the captain replied, © Turn him away, he is 
ge prieſt (0 aker ;”” and then they left him. 

A few 
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A few days after he was again preſſed out of 8 
ſame veſſel, and carried on bs a man of y he m 
there he was ordered betore the captain, fey go to 
officers being preſent : the captain began to r wil 
the Quakers, telling Thomas, If he did not Tut! 
him, he would carry him to the duke of York, the 
he would.“ Thomas ſaid very little, but felt hu more 
kept from fear. When the captain had tired Mer of 
| ſelf with ſcolding and railing, he ſaid more m and 
„What! doſt thou ſay nothing for thyſelf?” he m: 
which Thomas replied, ** Thou ſayeſt enongh | the 
thee and me too,” Notwithſtanding the haughi mate 
of this captain, he was ſoon ſtruck by a ſue quel 
power, for the next night a ſudden cry was h hat 
« Where is the Quaker? Where is the Quake lajorc 
Thomas hearing this, ſaid, * Here Iam, what dy will k 
want at this time of night?“ upon which it was ner; 
him, you muſt come to the captain preſenily; eo th: 
his coming to the cabin door, the captain ſaid; vou 
the Quaker there?“ to which Thomas anlvelWye wil 
„Mes: the captain then ſaid, * I cannot Hill:“ 
thou muſt go on ſhore;“ and he was according) r ſom 
on {hore at Harwich. ul of 
In the year 1663, George Pattiſon coming Hing at 
Venice in his ſhip, was chaſed by a pirate of Me we: 
endeavouring to elcape, they carried too much iſh m. 
part of their materials gave way; the Turks Maptain 
up with them, and ordered the maſter on be aſlee] 
who went in his boat with four men, leaving Waded « 
his mate, Thomas Lurting, with three men andi after : 
on board his veſſel. The mate was under great «Pt laſt i 
ciſe of mind; however, believing it was told hn lie do 
wardly by the Lord, * thou ſhalt not go to A oſſeſſic 
he had from former experience of deliver" we 
learnt to truſt in God almoſt againſt hope: al hall h. 
was removed from him, and he received the tt you 
on board as if they were his friends, ſhewed i deck, 
all the parts of the veſſel, and what ſhe was 1 5 tow: 


C MOT] 
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led out of , Shortly after, at a convenient time, he ſaid 
man of he men, Be not afraid, for all this we ſhall 
tain, ſev go to Algiers ; but let me deſire you, as ye have 
gan to bin willing to obey me, to be as willing to obey 
did not Turks,” This they promiſed him to do, ſo 


of York, the Turks, ſeeing the ſeamen's diligence, grew 
ut felt hin more careleſs; and having taken ſome {mall 
ad tired Her of the lading, ſome went again to their own 
more mii and eight Turks ſtaid with the Engliſh, 
thyſelt?” he maſter and men were ſoon after ſent on board 
ſt enonyh WW the Turks, then all fear was taken away from 
ne haughi mate concerning going to e fa he renewed 
by a {ue queſt to the men to be ordered by him, and ſaid, 
ry was h /hat if we ſhould overcome the Turks, and go 
he Qua lajorca!“ At which they rejoiced : one ſaid, 
n, what devil Kill one or two,“ and others ſpoke in like 
ich it va ner; but at this he was troubled, ſaying, * If 
preſently; e that any of you would touch a Turk at that 
tain ſaid, A L would tell it to the Turks myſelf: but,” ſaid he, 
nas anlwve ye will be ruled, I will act for you; it not, I will 
cannot (y:!!:”' on hearing this, they agreed to obey him. 
ccordingy r ſome reaſoning with ti maſter, who was 
ul of ſpilling blood, he agreed to let Thomas 
1 coming ing act as he would. 
rate of Aloe weather becoming hazy, they loſt ſight of the 
too much ih man of war; the ſecond night after which, 
e Turks Maptain of the prize and one of his companions 
ter on be aſleep in the cabin with the maſter, the mate 
„ leaving aded one to go to ſlecp in his cabin; about an 
men andi after another went to ſleep in another cabin, 
der great lat it raining very much, he perſuaded them 
as told hin lie down and ſleep, then he got their arms into 


go to Algi oſſeſſion; this being done, he told the men, 
F deliver s we have the Turks at our command, no 
hope: al chalf hurt any of them, tor if you do, I will be 
ved the tt you: but this we will do, now they are 
. ſhewed WF deck, we will keep them ſo, and go for Ma- 
+ ſhe was 1; towards whick place the wind blew fair, and 

| e morning they were near to it. He then or- 


dered 
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dered his men, if any offered to come up, not to 
more than one or two out at a time, When q 
came out, he was much ſurprized to ſee Majo 
then ſaid the mate to his men, © Be careful of 
door, for when he goes in, we ſhall ſee what t 
will do; but have a care not to ſpill blood.“ 

Turk being gone down, told his comrades What! 
had ſeen ; who, inſtead of riſing, all fell a cryin 
for their courage was quite gone ; and they begy 
that they might not be fold: the mate pin 
that they ſhould not; and when they were ali 
appeaſed, he went to the maſter in the cabin, y 
knew nothing of what was done, and gave him; 
account of the change. The captain of the Tu 
wept, and begged he might not be ſold: the malt 
aſſured him that he ſhould not, and propoſed! 
make a ſecret place in the veſſel to conceal the 
in, that the Spaniards coming on board might 
find them; at which the Turks greatly rejoice 
The maſter having finiſhed his bane at Majo 


omitted to take a licence, leaſt the Spaniards can 
ing on board ſhould ſee the Turks; but the capa 


ot an Engliſh ſhip, then in the harbour, viſiting! 
tiſon's vellel, and being told what was dat 
though he promiſed ſilence on the ſubject, (bee 
he was refuſed two or three of the Turks, whi 
he deſired to have, with an intention to ſell then 
when he went on ſhore he told the Spaniards! 
whole affair. 
ſired the Turks to aſſiſt them in getting out tolk 
leaſt the Spaniards ſhould come, as they had thra 
ened to do, and take away the Turks. — Wait 
for a fair wind ſeveral days, the Turks attempted 
riſe, but were prevented without hurting any 
them. At length the maſter and mate concluded 


go for the coaſt of Barbary, as moſt likely to avd 


the Algerine men of war; ſo that in the day tit 


they were going ſor Algiers, but in the night tit 
ſteen 


Upon this, Pattiſon and his mate& 
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P, not to red for the coaſt of Barbary, by which means 
en oy kept the Turks ignorant and quiet, | 

e I n the ninth day the Turks were all on deck, 

areful of 


h only the maſter, his mate, and the man at the 
m; when the former began to be ſo hauglity and 
oward, that the mate feared they might ſeize the 
ter, and throw him overboard; but recolletting 


e What th 
lood.” 
des What! 


ell a chi (elf, he ſtamped with his foot, and the men came 

they beg and were about to fall on the Turks in a deſpe- 
te 2 manner, when the mate forbade them. After 
Were 2 lift 


ring the Turks threaten the maſter, he laid hold 


e cabin, Meir captain, telling him, he muſt go down:“ 
gave hin ich he did very quietly, and his men followed 
of the Tu, 

che mi vo days afterwards, being within ſix miles of 
prope , and, as the Turks ſaid, about fifty from Al- 
onceal the 


rs, it fell calm: they were in a great ſtrait how 


d might ut the Turks on ſhore; fearing, if they carried 
tly rejoice y a part, they might, when landed, alarm the 
8 at Majorg ntry, and come down armed to retake the ſhip, 
aniards cat length the mate ſaid, * if the maſter would let 
It the Capi have the boat, and three men to go with him, 
viſiting } would venture to put the Turks on ſhore,” Af. 
was don conſideration, the maſter conſented, though not 
ekt, (bec⸗ hout drop ping ſome tears on both ſides; the 
urks, wall: ſaying, * I have nothing but good will in ven- 
o ſell then my life; truſting that all will do well, I 
Spaniards! e not the leaſt fear upon me.“ He then called 
his mate che Turks, and going into the boat with two 
1g out 0 and a boy, placed their captain in the boat's 
y had th n; then calling for another, he placed him in 
s.— Wai lap; then one on each fide, and two more in 
attempted Ir laps, until he had placed them all; thus ſitu- 
rting any l, they could not eaſily riſe : ſeatin bimſelf in 
concludedl bow, with a boat-hook in his hand, having next 
kely to ail im one of the ſhipmen, two others rowed, A 
the day enters adze and a cooper's leading knife were 
1e night th K 2 | all 
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all the arms they had, except what belonged to th 
Turks, which were under the command of the ma 
and his companions. Coming very near to th 
ſhore, one of the men, being afraid, ſuddenly eri 
out, There are Turks in the buſhes on ſhore!" 


The Turks in the boat attempted to riſe, when th 


mate told his men * to take up ſuch arms as thy 
had, but to do nothing until he gave them leave. 
Seeing no men in the buſhes on ſhore, and thinkiy 


it better to ſtrike a man than to cleave his head, 


ſtruck the captain a imart blow with the boat-hag 


had riſen followed his example. When the ba 
was come ſo near to the ſhore, that they could el; 
wade, the mate ordered the Turks out of the box 
giving them ſome loaves, and other necellarics 
they were ſeveral miles from any town. Ast 
Turks were wading to the land, the boat approx 
ed it at another part, and then the Engliſh threw 
arms, and whatever elſe they had belonging to 
Turks, on ſhore. 

After endeavouring to perſuade the Engliſh 
to go on ſhore, promiſing to treat them well at tl 
firſt town they came to, but without ſuccels, the 
took leave with ſigns of great kindneſs, and aſcent 
ed a hill, on the top of which they waved the 
hands at the Engliſh, and joytully took their li 
farewel. Thus Thomas Lurting, with the boat, 
turned to the ſhip, and with a fair wind, return 
ſafe to England. As the ſhip came up the ri 
Thames, the King, with the Duke of Vork, &. 
being at Greenwich, they were informed in pz 
of what had paſſed between the Engliſh and ul 
Turks: the King went with his barge to the ſhy 
fide, and held the entering rope in his han 
whilſt the mate related to him the particulars 
what had happened, When he heard * l 
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urks went free, he ſaid to the maſter, ** You have 


m.“ To the mate he ſaid, © You ſhould have 
the mate anſwering, 


W thought it better for them to be in their own 
onuy; at which the King and his company 
Wiled and went away. 

WThcſe men made it appear that they not only ap- 
oed the leſſon of our Saviour, © Love your ene- 
Wcs, and do good to thoſe that hate you,” but 
Wy alſo put it into practice. 


— 


. 


PERSECUTIONS IN NEW ENGLAND CONTINUED. 


HOUGH the government of New England 

was reſtrained from putting the Quakers to 
th and granted them liberty for a while, it laſted 
long. The diſpoſition of the magiſtrates was 
the ſame, 

a 1662, Mary Tomkins, Alice Ambroſe, and 
ne Coleman, came under a religious concern to 
their friends about Piſcataqua river. They 
not been long there, before Rayner, a prieſt of 
ver, excited the magiſtrates to perſecute them. 
brought them before Walden, a deputy magiſ- 
e, who telling them of the law they had to pu- 
them, Mary Tomkins anſwered, * So there 
4 Jaw that Daniel ſhould not pray to his God.” 
rep'ied, ® Yes, and Daniel ſuffered, and ſo ſhall 
is Alſo when A. Ambroſe ſ:id, © Her name 
written in the Lamb's book of Life,“ he an- 
red.“ Nobody here knows that book, and for 
you ſtall ſuffer,” On this occaſion the prieft 


K 3 ſupply- 


Dover, to the end of the juriſdiction, being ab 
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ſupplying the place of a clerk, formed for hin 


warrant or order“. ; 
This order was executed at Dover, while 
rieſt ſtood by and laughed; for which cruel [ej 
liakim Wardel and William Fourbiſh repry 
him; when the magiſtrate cauſed them to be pu; 
the ſtocks. They were then conveyed to Hamy! 
and then again whipped, and alſo at Saliſbury; 
the conſtable of that town, deputing a perſon toy 
vey them farther, he, moved with compaſſion, 
termined to run the hazard of breaking the lau, 
ſet them at liberty, whereby the prieſt was di 
pointed of his aim, which ſeemed to be to take 
their lives, which in all likelihood had been the 
if the conſtables of theſe eleven townſhips had ex 
cuted the warrant with ſuch ſeverity as he had: 
cited the conſtable of Dover to do, the diſtancef 


e:tghty miles. bro 
After a little time they returned again to D mi 
where, being met together with other friend ug fr 
the firſt day of the week, whilſt A. Ambroſe whit F 
m, 
* «© To the Conſtables of Dover, Hampton, 8 diſbury, New: ich « 
Rowley, Ipſwich, Wenham, Linn, Boſton, Roxbu ke, 
ham, and until theſe vagabond Quakers are carrhd u m t} 


this juriſdiction. m ou 


«© You and every of you are required, in the King's ns broſ 
ty's name, to take theſe vagabond Quakers, Anne Cot led c 
Mary Tomkins, and Alice Ambroſe, and make them aWbab1] 
the cart's tail, and driving the cart through your ſeveral tt ce it 
to whip them on their backs, not exceeding ten ſtripes 2 app. 
on each of them, in each town, and ſo convey them tron PP 
ſtable to conſtable, till they come out of this juriſdictia 
you will anſwer it at your peril: and this ſhall be your" 


rant. 
«Per me, 


At Dover, 
Dated Dec, 22, 1662, 


what 
this a 
Er of | 
« RICHARD WALD. mon 
enloc] 


jus 
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ed for hin yer, two conſtables, Thomas Roberts and John 
brother, came into the meeting, and taking her 


er, While h by an arm, dragged her out of doors, and then 
h cruel le ough the ſnow, which was Knee-deep, over 
biſh reproefW'nps and old trees near a mile; when they had 
1 to be pu aricd themſelves, they commanded two others to 
| to Hamyt p them: then they tetched Mary Tomkins, and 
aliſbury; ated her in like manner, The next morning, 
perſon toc hich was exceſſively cold, they forced them into 
mpaſſion, HManoe, together with Anne Coleman, (who had in 
the law, Me accompanied them,) and carried them to the 
ft was du bour's mouth, threatening that they would now 
e to take M poſe of them ſo, as that they would be troubled 
been the ob them no more. And becauſe they were not 
ſhips badet ling to go, they torced them down a ſteep place 
as he hal che ſnow, dragging Mary Tomkins again over 
> diſtance H ups of trees to the water fide, whereby ſhe was 
n, being al ch bruiſed, and fainted under their hands. Anne 
; nbroſe they pulled into the water, and kept her 
gain to Do imming by the canoe, in danger of drowning, or 
her frienu ig frozen to death. They would in all probabi- 
mbroſe wlll have proceeded in their deſign of murdering 
m, had they not been prevented by a ſtorm, 

liſbury, New ich drove them back to the houſe where they 


; Roxowy, kept them all the night before. They kept 
re carii.d m there till near midnight, and then turned 
m out of doors, in the froſt and ſnow, tho' Anne 
broſe's clothes were frozen. The barbarity ex- 


1 
Me ſed on theſe women was ſuch that, to all human 
nake them (i pbability, they muſt have periſhed, had not Provi- 
your ſeveral 9Wce in a ſignal manner preſerved them. It did 
ten ſtripes 2 appear that theſe men had any legal authority 
* them trom 1 h . 

dis juriſdi e at they did, but that they were encouraged 


hall be you his abuſe of theſe harmleſs women by a ruhng 
er of their church, (miſcalled) © Hate-evil Nut- 


2D WALDE \mongſt the number releaſed from priſon with 


enlock Chriſtiſon, were Elizabeth Hooton and 
pe K 4 - Joan 
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ſupplying the place of a clerk, formed for hu 


warrant or order“. 

This order was executed at Dover, while 
rieſt ſtood by and laughed; for which cruel |; 
liakim Wardel and William Fourbiſh rep 

him; when the magiſtrate cauſed them to be pu 
the ſtocks. They were then conveyed to Ham 
and then again whipped, and alſo at Saliſbury; 
the conſtable of that town, deputing a perſon toq 
vey them fartuer, he, moved with compaſſion, 
termined to run the hazard of breaking the lay, 
fet them at liberty, whereby the prieſt was di 
pointed of his aim, which ſeemed to be to take; 
their lives, which in all likelihood had been the 

if the conſtables of theſe eleven townſhips hade 
cuted the warrant with ſuch ſeverity as he had 
cited the conſtable of Dover to do, the diſtance 
Dover, to the end of the juriſdiction, being a 
erghty miles. 

After a little time they returned again to Du 

where, being met together with other friend 
the firſt day of the week, whilſt A. Ambroſe w 


* «© To the Conſtables of Dover, Hampton, Siliſbury, Nes 
Rowley, Ipſwich, Wenham, Linn; Bonon, Roxouy, 
ham, and until theſe vagabond Quakers are carrid d 
this juriſdiction, | 


e You and every of you are required, in the King's 
ty's name, to take theſe vagabond Quakers, Anne Cab 
Mary Tomkins, and Alice Ambroſe, and make them 1 
the cart's tail, and driving the cart through your ſeveral i 
to whip them on their backs, not exceeding ten ſtripes 2 
on each of them, in each town, and ſo convey them from 
ſable to conſtable, till they come out of this Juriſcictia 
you will anſwer it at your peril; and this ſhall be you 
rant, 

« Per me, 


At Dover, 
Dated Dec, 22, 1662, 


„ RICHARD WALD 
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yer, two conſtables, Thomas Roberts and John 
brother, came into the meeting, and taking her 


1ed for hin 


er, while h by an arm, dragged her out of doors, and then 
ch cruel |: pugh the ſnow, which was Knee-deep, over 
biſh reprffÞnps and old trees near a mile; when they had 
n to be pu ed chemſelves, they commanded two others to 
1 to Ham them : then they tetched Mary Tomkins, and 
Saliſbury; Nied her in like manner. The next morning, 
perſon och was exceſhvely cold, they forced them into 
>mpaſſion, nde, together with Anne Coleman, (who had in 


ig the lay, accompanied them,) and carried them to the 
eſt was (our's mouth, threatening that they would now 
\e to take oſe of them fo, as that they would be troubled 
| been the Wb them no more. And becauſe they were not 
(ſhips bad ing to go, they forced them down a ſteep place 
as he ha the ſnow, dragging Mary Tomkins again over 
e diſtance ps of trees to the water ſide, whereby ſhe was 
n, being vic bruiſed, and fainted under their hands. Anne 


broſe they pulled into the water, and kept her 
mming by the canoe, in danger of drowning, or 
ig frozen to death. They would in all probabi- 
have proceeded in their deſign of murdering 
m, had they not been prevented by a ſtorm, 


gain to Do 
her friend 
Imbroſe wa 


lifbury, Ne ch drove them back to the houſe where they 
„ Roxoawy I kept them all the night before. They kept 


are carri.d m there till near midnight, and then turned 
out of doors, in the froſt and ſnow, tho' Anne 


broſe's clothes were frozen. The barbarity ex- 


the HUEY ſed on theſe women was ſuch that, to all human 
nake them ſWbability, they muſt have periſhed, had not Provi- 
your ſeveral tee in a ſignal manner preſerved them. It did 
ten ripe appear that theſe men had any legal authority 

y them from! hat th k 

dis juriei a hat they did, but that they were encouraged 
hall be you iſs abuſe of theſe harmleſs women by a ruling - 


r of their church, (miſcalled) “ Hate-evil Nut- 
2D WALD 


imongſt the number releaſed from priſon with 
enlock Chriſtiſon, were Elizabeth Hooton and 
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Joan Brockſup, two ancient women, each about 
zYears of age, omg driven with the reſt into | 
© wilderneſs, and left there among wolves and bean 

without necellary proviſions ; they were complledy 

wander through places uninhabited and hardly p 

ſable, till they came to Rhode-Ifland, thence 

Barbadoes, and from thence not long after return 

to New England; for to that province was their me 

ſage, to teſtify againſt the ſpirit of perſecution pred 
minant there. Upon their coming to Bolton the 
were preſently apprehended by a conſtable, a fun 
ous zealot, who declared,“ It was his delight, ar 
he could rejoice in following the Quakers to execi 
tion as much as ever,” They; were immediate 
ſent away to Virginia, from whence Elizabel 

Hooton went back to England. 

After ſome time ſhe feſt the impulſe of duty i 
return to New Englan ; but previouſly to her go 
ing, ſhe made application to the King, and obtaine 
his licence to purehaſe for herſelf a Toellink in an 
of his plantations. Thus authoriſed, ſhe and he 
daughter ſet fail in a ſhip bound for Boſton, when 
when they arrived, the magiſtrates were determine 
to fine the maſter of the thip one hundred pounds 
until they were informed ſhe had a licence fron 
the King, which deterred them from executing tha 

deſign; but in contempt of the King's licence an 
her ſolicitations, they perſiſted in th-ir reſolutic 
not to ſuffer her to purchaſe any habitation there 

Inſtead thereof they let her feel the effefts of the 

malicious diſpoſition, which had ſuffered no dim 

nution by the reſtraint put upon them, At Dove 

ſhe was ſet in the ſtocks, and kept four days in pr 
ſon in cold weather. At Cambridge ſhe was imp 
ſoned in a cloſe ſtinking dungeon, without any fut 
niture, two days and nights without bread or wate 


and when a friend brought her ſome milk, bein 


greatly exhauſted, he was fined five-pounds an 
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nt to priſon, She was then whipped through 
ree towns, Cambridge, Watertown and Dedham, 


bout 
into t 


1d bean h ten ſtripes in each, with a three-ſtringed whip 
nplled a three knots at the end, and in this mangled con- 
'dly pi ion was carried on horſeback in froſty weather 
ence May miles into the wilderneſs, and ſeft there 


returne 
1CIT me 
1 pred 
ton the 
>. a fun 
ight, an 
o exec 
nediate 


Elizabel 


zong wild beaſts, in the hazard of periſhing there; 
her proſecutors expreſſed their hopes that they 
uld never ſee her more.” And in all probabi- 
y ſhe muſt have periſhed, had not a providential 
d preſerved her fafe through the diſmal deſert and 
ny deep waters to a town called Rehoboth, 
jere ſhe arrived the next day, and from thence 
de her way to Rhode-Iſland, praiſing the name 
the Lord, who had ſignally ſupported her through 
h grievous tortures, as to her age and ſex in all 
ward appearance were inſupportable. But her 


| duty 0 


> her gol:rings had not yet ſatiated the vindictive hatred 
| obtaine her perſecutors, as they would not permit her 
ng 1 9 take her clothes with her, when they ſent her 
and he 


y, ſhe returned to a place near Cambridge ac- 
panied by her daughter to fetch them; and as 
y were paſſing with them to Rhode Illand,. 


n, where 
»tErmINeC 


d pound: omas Daufort, a magiſtrate, made out a warrant 
nce tron}: conſtable of Charleſtown, to apprehend them 
uting tha Sarah Coleman, an ancient woman ot Scituate, 
cence Wd had accidentally met them in the woods as they 
reſolution etravelling. They were taken back to Cambridge, 
* oe led by the ſcholars, and then all three committed 
s ot the! 


he houſe of correction, and whipped by order of 


| no dime! Goggin, tho' no juſt cauſe could be aſhigned, 
At Dovef@.hcth Hootun came at this time on the reaſonable 
ays in Þ"WWnd of reclaiming her property, her daughter was 


was imp of no offence but the filial duty of aſhiſting her 
ut any ſuſ ent mother, and the other accidentally fell into 
| or water company. The magiſtrates, not ſatisficd 
uk, ben; what they had ſuſſered, ſent an order to 
ounds WW. them from conſtable to conſtable toward. 

ſen K 5 Rhode-- 


* 


ay 
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| P 

Rhode-Iſland, to be whipped in three towns,” R hat to < 

turning to Boſton and preaching repentance, e was, 

was again ſent to the houſe of correction, whiy zgabond 

at the whipping-poſt as before, and afterwardz eputable 

Roxbury and Dedham at a cart's tail; thence| oe: 

was again taken in a mangled condition into orte 

wilderneſs, and left there to make her way twer a 

miles, the weather ſtill continuing very col - vn ag his 

after returning to Boſton to viſit her friend, .d abuſe 

was again caſt into priſon, whipped from the piii der ſo 

door to the town's end, and then ſent away to R. court 

Iſland, with a warrant to whip her from town tich ſer 

town, threatening * if ever ſhe came thither x Word 

| they would either put her to death or brand ha Wi, 7 look 

N the ſhoulder.” Nine times was ſhe tortured y 3s imme. 

; ſevere whippings, twice expoſed to perils in bner tolo 

| wilderneſs, and left to periſh, as far as in the pol, the nex 

of theſe hypocritical profeſſors of religion. Wn hw 

Edward Wharton, of Salem, whoſe baniſhu e any tl 

on pain of death, hath been before recited ; butt . 

3 king's mandamus having prevented the perlecy g horſe a 

* from carrying their ſentence into execution, (WW. vas a 

as he told them, he did not depart from their jul town, a 

fe diftion, but kept his habitation) they omitted il Soon aft. 

1 opportunity to wreak their vengeance upon Me Thom 

| and make his reſidence there as unealy as in alem, we! 
I power. | 

k In the ſummer of the year 166g, he went WW, . To the 

the court at Dover, a place where perſecution b 

been hotly carried on, and expreſſed himſelf u. 6 

following terms: Woe to all oppreſſors and] a 

ſecutors, for the indignation of the Lord is er, and 

them ; therefore, friends, whilſt you have C habitation 

prize the day of his patience, and ceaſe to-do! * New 

and learn to do well: Ye who ſpoil the poor UF ” ting = 

devour the innocent.” bis being t 


Having ſaid this, he was immediately appre 


: 7 1663, 
ded, and ſet in the ſtocks till they might * 
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chat to do with him. The reſult of their conſulta- 
ion was, that he ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed as a 


5 


ance, | 


whip agabond Quaker, though well known to them as a 
rWards eputable inhabitant of Salem, and about his lawful 
ny uſineſs : the clerk, as he was drawing it up, Wm. 
1 into 


athorne called to him, and bade him write in the 
ing's majeſty's name. Whereupon Edw. Wharton 
oh his objection, Friends, x fon wrong the king 
nd abuſe his name, for I believe he never gave you 
der ſo to abuſe his honeſt ſubjects.“ * 

ke court made an order“ to whip him, &c. to 
hich ſentence Edward anſwered, ** I fear not 
e worſt you may be ſuffered to do to me, neither 
o look for favour at your hands.“ The ſentence 
as immediately executed at Dover, and the execu- 


ay Wer 
Id. $ 
r1ends, | 
the pri 
y to Ru 
m town 
ther ay 


and her 
tured v 


rils in WS ner told him he muſt prepare to receive the like 
1 the o the next town. But retuſing to go, he was put 
on. pon a horſe's bac k, having neither bridle nor halter, 
ani ſhn.; any ching to hold by but the pommel of the 
ed ; bude. In this ignominious manner, one leading 
perſccu e horſe and two others guarding him on each fide, 
zution, e was carried like a notorious criminal from town 
their |S town, and whipped as the warrant directed. 
omitted I Soon after this, two of his friends, John Lyddal 
upon 4 Thomas N ewhouſe, being at a meeting at 
y as in (lem, were apprehended, and by Hathorne or- 
e well To the conſtables of Dover, Hampton, Saliſbury, New- 
w_— bury, Rowley, Ipſwich and Wenham. 
_— « You and every of you ate required, in bis majeſty's name, 
: receive into your cuſtody Edward Wharton, a vagabond 
rd is : ker, and convey him from town to town until he come to 
have Ws habitation in Salem; and the conſtables of Dover, Hamp- 
\ſe todo and Newbury are to whip him through their reſpective 
he poor ns at a cart's tail, not exceeding ten ſtripes in each town, 
cording to the law of vagabond Quakers in that behalf. 
his being the ſentence of a court held at Dover the 4th of 
ly appreg , 1663, 
jight cos ELIAS STILMAN, cleric,” 


* 


K 6 dered 
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PE 
dered to be whipped through three towns. EdwarlMr:; as a 
remonſtrating againſt this and other proceedings offi 1 defy t 
this nature, was ſentenced to be whipped vin cked law 
fourteen laſhes, which were inflicted at the whine that ca 
ping poſt in the ſaid town, ch a wick 
About the ſame time Joſeph Nicholſon, Jang t; the g 
Milfard, and Anne Coleman were cruelly whipping; ar 
through Salem, Poſton and Dedham ; the lauer oſ®Gipped at. 
whom, it is thought would have loſt her life, Lynn, 
the extreme torture ſhe was put to, by the knots ¶ his abode 
the whip ſplitting one of the knipples of her breal When th: 
and it was a conſiderable time betore ſhe recovered © if he 
Edw. Wharton went about ſome temporal concen@Wre to th. 
to Rhode-Iſland, and from thence he, with Geely he ww 
Preſton and Wenlock Chriſtiſon, went to Boſ ed. No 
and aſſembled there with others of their friends d to the ſ 
wait on God. Rawſon, the ſecretary, coming gs before 
the knowledge thereof, iſſued his warrant to take ear ther 
ſtranger, a preacher among the Quakers, &c. but fear wh: 
before the conſtable reached the houſe the meeting ſurely tl 
was ended, and the ſtranger gone, Searching innocent 
cholas Upſhall's houſe, he found E. Wharton ten many, 
and inſiſted upon his going before the governor you we 
but Edward demanding a ſight of his warrant, M loweſt of 
not being mentioned therein, he refuſed to go un. 
a warrant, in which being neither named nor he next 
ſcribed, it was in no reſpett a warrant againſt hnWWWon, alm 
But the conſtable dragged him out of the hou the confi 
and took him before the governor, who imme en inhab 
ately, notwithſtanding'he knew him very well, one, re 
reputable tradeſman of the colony, and had be Howard th 
perſonally obliged to him“, told him, “ he ſhou Fomkins 
had bet 
* William Sewel, p. 339, writes that Endicot had very ſick 
formerly in a circumſtance to acknowledge Edward Wharton ſon h: 
friendſhip to him, when he ſupplied him with neceſſaries in m to B 
want, promiſing then, that if ever it lay in his power! 0 Be 
would requite him.” In what manner he made that promi no ſoon 
good thele anecdotes make manifeſt, | two cor 


ſulk 


- — * 
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Edwal ger as a vagabond.” To which Edward replied, 
lings off 1 defy the life of a mm that law is a 
d, withWcked law, and wicked and unrighteous men they 
e whine that cauſe thoſe who fear the Lord to ſuffer by 
ch a wicked law. But this remonſtrance availed 
n, Ju t; the governor turned a deaf ear to his rea- 
whipping; and iſſued his warrant for him to be 
laiter ofſ®G@ipped at a cart's tail, through the towns of Boſton 
fe, ue Lynn, and thence paſſed to Salem, the place 
knots oi his abode. 
x breal WMV hen the warrant was written, Edward was told, 
covert © if he would conn the governor to come no 
concen re to the Quakers meetings at Boſton, it was 
1 Geo ely he would diſcharge him.“ To which he re- 
> Bolt 4 „Not for all the world; I have a back to 
friend d to the ſmiter, and I have felt your cruel whip. 
oming gs before now, and the Lord hath made me able 
to take ear them, and as I abide in his fear, I need 
, &c, bi fear what you ſhall be ſuffered to do unto me; 
e meeting ſurely the Lord will viſit you for the blood of 
ching innocent, and your day is coming, as it is come 
ton then many, who but as yeſterday were higher than 
governor you were or are likely to be, but now are made 
rrant, ay loweſt of many, and truly my ſoul laments for 
go uno.” 
* be next day he was cruelly whipped through 
aint lion, almoſt a mile, and ſent away to Lynn; 
the hou the conſtable there conſidering him as a well- 
» immeiß en inhabitant of Salem, and the warrant an il- 
well, one, refuſed to execute it. 
had bee oward the end of next month A. Ambroſe: and 
* he (hougWlomkins being returned from Virginia, where 
had been ſeverely treated, and the latter, be- 
rot had da very ſick near unto death, E. Wharton and W. 
Ay itiſon having intelligence thereof, came from 
is nol m to Boſton to viſit their ſick friend. They 
that promiie no ſooner come to the houle where the was, 
* two conſtables followed, and forced them all 
ulk | 


together 


little, and took her with the reſt. Wenlock x 


And 4th, To give bond for his good behavia 
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together before the governor, although the f 
woman, through extreme weakneſs, fell down! 
the way as dead, yet they waited till ſhe recovel 


the two women were ordered to be whipped out 
the juriſdiftion, but their ſentence, through the 
terceſſion of Col. Temple, was remitted, As 
E. Wharton, he being an acknowledged inhahit; 
now (although ſo lately a vagabond) they reſo] 
upon another courſe with him, and thereupon; 
formed him that © unleſs he would ſubſcribe 
theſe four propoſitions: 1ſt, To promiſe to ca 
no more to any Quakers — in Boſton, 1 
That when he came to Boſton he ſhould acquaintt 
governor and his deputy forthwith, and of his bu 
neſs. gd, That he would take the oath of fidel 


„he ſhould be tied to a great gun, and ſeven 
whipped with thirty ſtripes on his naked bod 
A ſevere and arbitary alternative; yet he was 
long in determining his choice, telling them tl 
+ he would not comply with their propoſal 
whereupon Daufort drew up a warrant, and 
Endicot to ſign it: 

Then they led him to the market place, i 
bound his arms to the wheels of a great gun, 
barbarouſly whipped him with thirty ſtripes, fot 
it was teſtified that peas might lie in the ho 


DETA 


which the knots of the whip had torn in his fe ABOUT 
his body was much ſwelled and very black from Mete impriſ 
waiſt upwards. In that condition they led hin ee) ears: 
the warrant directed, not the neareſt way to Sal aah Chee: 
but round about the country, as if to expoſe hingp2cern tog 
the people as a ſpeQacle. | don to L 

ey at lengt 


Soon after the aging, this warrant Endicot 
deprived of his power, being ſeized with a lo 
ſome diſeaſe, which cauſed a nauſeous putrei 


nng whicl 
le end of th 
Iplaining t 
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jon before his breath left him, and terminated in 


the . h 

down is deat! . 

recovel Of his confederates ſome were gone before, and 
nlock e reſt were taken away one by one, ſo that from 


his time perſecution in New England gradually 
bated, as the perſecutors loſt their ſtrength, and 
e eyes of the people began to be rn to ſee 


ped out 
h the! 


As 
—_— e evil of cheſe rigorous meaſures, and more ge- 
reſoherally to condemn them, the magiſtrates became 
reupon Pore cautious; yet we ſhall in ſundry inſtances, 


the veſtiges of the perſecuting ſpirit endeavour. 
g to exert its 1 for the puniſhment of divers 
{ this people ſeveral years after this, even till the 
ndians made deſtruttive incurſions into their juriſ- 
iction, which brought on a war, and gave them 


b{cribe 
10 colt 
ſton. ; 
>quaintt 


F his bu ; | 
of fen ore ſerious employment—to repel] enemies much 
behariol ore formidable than the Quakers, 

id ſevedl Edw. Wharton, however, did not find all his per- 


cutors removed in Endicot, for ſome months after, 


ed bod ewas again cruelly whipped, and impriſoned one 


1e Was! 5 
them i onth, for no other caufe than accompanying ſome 
ropola | his friends to Boſton, who came thither to ſeek a 


lage to England, 


it, andy 


— —  _ _—_ 
place, ) 


t gun, 
bes, DETACHED OCCURRENCES. 
the ho . 

Nr ABOUT the year 1661, two Engliſh women 

ck fron eite impriſoned in the inquiſition at Malta, above 

ed him free years: their names were Catharine Evans and 

y to Sai rah Cheevers, Theſe women, under a religious 

poſe bin ocern took their paſlage in a ſhip bound from 
ondon to Leghorn, where, through various trials, 

"ndicot Hey at length ſafely arrived, and ſtayed ſome time, 

th a lo ing which they uſed their endeavours to anſwer 


e end of their coming, by diſperſing ſundry books, 
plaining the doctrines of this people, and dif. 


3 putrei 
courling 


PEC 
to ſuffer 
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courſing upon religion with the people who came 


to them, of whom curioſity drew numbers of al quiſition ; 
ranks daily; and in theſe their chriſtian endeavounſiſQ1s own 
they met with no moleſtation here. d his willi 
From hence having got a paſſage in a Dutch ſhipMF'tY, 45 
with intention to go to Alexandria, the maſter p con 
into Malta, where he tarried ſome time. Next da inſincere 
after their arrival, being the firſt of the week, the (meaſure. 
went on ſhore, where they were met by the Engliſh and ſuf 
eonſul, who enquiring the cauſe of their coming hinted to 
they informed him, and gave him ſome boote wou 
upon which he let them know there was an inqu_< walh 
fition there; and kindly invited them to his houſ k, his c. 
While they abode here, curioſity drew many to vie him 
them, whom they found it their concern to call hey were 
repentance, whereby ſeveral were aſſected. The hed that 
went by deſire to the nunnery, to ſee the governor M*'4 yo we 
ſiſter there, where they diſcourſed with the nur el with h 
and gave them ſome books. Here a prieſt brougQ*®" after 
them into the chapel, and wanted them to bow! ſent for | 
the high altar; but they refuſed, with abhorrend irom Ror 
of that idolatry, and went back to the 'conſul Iree ; whe: 
where they continued about three months, dur atterwarc 
which time my were repeatedly called before i 4 in pril 
inquiſitors, and examined by them about their 1 | e officers: 
ligious principles; and through the wiſdom and i ord inquiſ 
tegrity they were favoured with, anſwered their they had 
terrogatories in ſuch manner as not to give the anſwered, 
the advantage againſt them, which they were ſee ange from 
ing for, nor give away the cauſe of that truth if" light it; 
believed in, by the leaſt compliance with their Hs New 
quiſitions to adopt their errors. The inquilito alles bore 
not adventuring to take them out of the conſul.” this Ji 
houſe without his conſent or acquieſcence, yet,“ uve times 
ſirous to get them into their power, at lengch pal” but me 
vailed upon him by their 3 their menact of the n 
and (as was afterwards d ſcovered) by biibery, ead the na 
t would 


violate his duty, and withdraw. his protection {01 
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to ſuffer them to be taken by the officers of the 
quiſition ; for which purpoſe he confined them 
his own houſe, though the governor had ſigni- 
d his willingneſs that they ſhould retain their full 
ty, as beheving them to be honeſt women, 
e conſul by fair carriage was deſirous io conceal 
inſincere conduct; but they being under a ſenſe 
t mealures were in contemplation to their preju- 


Came 
of al 
avour 


h ſhip, 
[ter pu 
ext day 
k, the 


Englil and ſuſpetting the conſul to be a party th re- 
-oming hinted to him their ſuſpicions, remarking, that 
book; ie would willingly do the Jews a pleaſure, 
n inqui et waſh his hands in innocency;“ which re- 


k, his conſciouſneſs of his duplicity applied 
eto himſelf, ſo that he required a ſign of them, 
hey were the meſſengers of God: And the 
(fied that this might ſerve fo: a ſign, That it 
ould go well with them, but it would not go off 
ell with him.“ 

bon after the conſul informed them that they 
e ſent for by the inquiſition, in pui ſuance of or- 
from Rome, but that he hoped they would be 


8 houk 
y to vil 
o calltt 

The 
vernor 
he nun 
| broug 
o bow! 


ny free; wherein he ſtill diſſembled, knowing (as 
. -4_ afterwards diſcovered) that they would be de. 
fore U ed in priſon. They were taken into cuſtody 


he officers vf the inquiſition, and carried before 
ord inquiſitor, whoſe firſt queſtion was, Whe- 
they had changed their minds?“ To which 


t their 14 
m and if 


1 anſwered, ** No, and that 4 ſhould not 
Sb enge from the truth.“ Then he aſked, * What 
truth H light it was they talked of?“ They replied, 
| their Mes no new light, but the ſame the prophets and 
nauig elles bore teſtimony to.“ Next he aſked, 
7 de this light came to be loſt ſince the pri- 
1 ive times ?“ : They anſwered, ** It was not 
_ , but men did not comprehend it, by rea- 


of the night of apoſtacy which had over- 
ead the nations.“ Then he threatened them, 
& would change their minds they ſhould 

| lay 


r menact 
I ibery, 
tion lo 


— 
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y plea om, their ſkin was parched, their hair fell off, 
ge, add they frequently fainted away. Their affliction 
on this re was too ſevere for humanity in its beſt ſtate, 
it then {Whecially in tender women, to ſupport, ſo that at 
ſon, yes they were tempted to wiſh for death, to put 
little end to their ſorrows, 


hot, thafWt was not admirable that Catharine, by this treat- 


litor want, fell into a fit of ſickneſs, and the monks once 
nging with them a phyſician, as they had done 
n again Wheral times before, telling them it was in charity, 
from tltharine aſked them, 4 Whether they did not 
ig {ill eep them in that hot room to kill them, and 
been ring the phyſician to keep them longer alive 
pprehenl torment?” To this it was replied, ** It was 
me trougWetter to keep them there than to kill them.“ 
1 with ey wrote to the inquiſitor, pleading their inno- 
their dcy, and complaining of the hardſhips they ſuſ- 
ad recaWhed ; adding, :f it was their blood they thirſted 
t prevalWftcr, they might as well take away their lives 
to have me other way as ſmother them there.“ This 
jonſtrance he took ſo ill, that he ordered their 
1g8 they horns to be taken away. They aſked, © Why 
ſonment Weir goods were taken away?“ and were an- 
to too red.“ All is ours, and your lives too, if we 
rplexed Will.” He ordered them to be ſeparated ; but 
s, to ge they came to part them, Catharine's diſorder 
uty to become one continued eruption from head 
e ineffel foot, whereupon the doctor was ſent for, who 
rather 1088 © They muſt have air, or elſe they would 
an to ee.“ This being reported to the inquiſitor, he 
re put red the door to be ſet open {ix hours in the 
ating, th . 1 P 
there on after they were ſeparated, in hopes to make 
at then e impreſſion upon them, by attacking them ſe- 
d been 8Wtely ; but their aſſailants were diſappointed, for 
o riſe oi tound them afterwards as immoveable as be- 
the doo. being ſtrengthened ſeparately as well as joint- 
heat of reſiſt all their attempts. 


10 


The 
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their releaſe. except the inquiſiior, who told 


11di ( 
1 * He could not ſet them free without an or- 
r r from the Pope. Thele men were howe- 
the we admitted to ſpeak with them (a privilege rarely 


ated) the maſter with tears informed them of the 
Fectual pains he had taken to procure their li- 
y; © It is this inquiſitor,“ ſaid he,“ that pre- 
nts it ; you have preached to this people.” 
which they replied, ** That it was to preſerve 
e teſtimony of a good conſcience; and the 
th they had borne witneſs to amongſt them, 
ey ſhould ſtand to maintain, even with their 


8 to the 
who c 


thole 
rainſay i 
confeſs 

riſon | 


> heard 4. | 
t her H. b 

he plac he next effort for their liberty was made by 
and to! jel Baker, one of the fame profeſſion ; who, 


ra concern for propagatin 7 RET 
em from 2 propagati 133 religion, in 


pany with John Stubbs, Henry Fell, and 


rhe on ard Scoſtrop, had travelled to Leghorn, whence 
10 1 bs and Fell took their departure for Alexan- 
„ and Baker and Scoſtrop for Smyrna and 


antinople, they preaching every where the 


a, ot Chriſt, and exhorting all to obedience 


it. 9 to. This doctrine, delivered in meekneſs, 
On. „ ccompanied by inoffenſive deportment, was 
7 oY ed with contempt, more by the profeſſors of 
and * ſtianity, than the Turks, 1 and Greeks. 
ne cffors i” they arrived at Smyrna, they were ſent back 


e Engliſh conſul to Zant, where R. Scoſtrop 

D. Baker got paſſage from thence to Venice, 
o to Leghorn, and at length to Malta, to viſit 
atoreſaid women, with whom he had real 
athy, being engaged in the ſame cauſe, He 
ed acceſs to the inquiſitor, and in the Ita- 


re tellim 
ition of | 
interceſii 
their fri 

Stuart, 


ming * anguage, * demanded the juſt liberty of the 
* : *. Engliſh women in priſon in the inquiſition.“ 
3 inquiſitor aſked, whether he was related 


em as a huſband or kinſman ? and whether 


s and [1 4 
noſt of t! e 


3 8 
ͤ ˙ — — 
0 4; 44 AM Wy: 
* * 108 | 
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ke this The lord inquiſitor with the chancellor and 

n LeghunWhers came to the priſon, and aſked them, Whe- 

him, ber they would return to England to their huſ— 

cept ſon bands and children?“ They replied, “ It was 

-nt abilu heir intent, in the will of God ſo to do.“ Where. 

r thouſaWon they were releaſed, and the inquiſitor courte- 

iither, y took his leave of them, wiſhing them a proſ- 

d obtain us journey to their own country, as did the 

y- four i er officers, without making any demand of fees | 
priſoners i their attendance. Being thus reſtored to liber- 1 
heir nec they kneeled down and . unto God not 

m them Hay to their charge the evil they had done unto 

and thouWm. And then they were delivered into the con- 

aiſition, Ns hands. 

s ſoon After about eleven weeks reſidence at his 

it Bull ee, che Sapphire frigate coming to the iſland 


; and ak them in, together with ſome knights of Malta, 

ing-ſtock WW of whom was the inquiſitor's brother, who 

the eren intereſted himſelf with the captain in their 

is attend our, requeſting they might want no accommo. 

pulling Mien the ſhip afforded. From Malta they came 

at him Leghorn, where the merchants treated them 

ratify the remarkable kindneſs, ſending them wine and 

Was ſati er things for their refreſhment. From hence 

8, commi paſſed to Tangier, at that time beſieged by 

t reaſon Moors, indie which they went into 

nt he hadi town, and got many opportunities of exhort- 65 
Pagans w che people to the amendment of their lives, | 


hey flocked greatly to the houſe where they 


red the Med: they paid a viſit to the governor, who 
1quiſition aved them courteouſly, took their admonition 
ert Latey od part, and ſignified his purpoſe to follow 
could prog” counſel. He would have given them money, 
riendly ich they were not free to accept, but gratefully 


there in Nowledged his kindneſs, From Tangier they 
o do, and t aboard another ſhip for England, where, after 
tain theirffe ſtorms, they arrived in ſafety, rejoicing in the 
Lord 
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Lord, and magnifying his mercy manifeſted in g, tow: 
wonderful deliverance“. i t going 

Severe as the ſufferings of theſe women in thei ch was 
quiſition were, they fell ſhort of thoſe of John Phill to get 
and William Moore, who being with other friend ther th 
Germany in the beginning of the year 1662, wall they | 
ceeded into Hungary, on a viſit to the HortelWhative, t. 
brethren, who were a kind of Baptiſts living in thither, 
community, and in imitation of the primitive Mag triby 
tans, having their goods in common: they allo Hanger 
fuſed io {wear or fight, and dwelt by hundred: ls; an 
them together in a family. By the informell, as at 
they had previouſly obtained, and further direti h who 


on the way, they made a proſperous journey out per 
neareſt body of this people, reſiding near CulWo deſirc 
about a day's journey from Preſburg, where e near C 


were hoſpitably entertained, They here dilperl 


( not be 
ſome religious books, which they had with the 


ſent f 


They had afterwards ſome f:vourable opportunifWm Will 
of exerciſing their goſpel labours amongſt them ring cc 
After they found them ſelves clear of their {rl of their 
there, they inquired after other families of Great | 
brethren, and were informed of one, three hun After 
miles farther, at a city called Pattock, in Upper lion, and 
gary; at the ſame time they were diſſuadet WW. vithes 
theſe people from going ſo far, but rather to Will diſfered 
and viſit the families thereabouts. With this Wbnora is 
ofal, although William was eaſy to comply, n river t 
his companion thinking it his duty to go forvi made ſi 
he had not freedom to leave him, as John did diding ou 
underſtand the language, of which he had they we 
knowledge. DIM HON his boat 
They therefore continued their journey to Malled ou 
For ſome time previous to their diſcharge, their inte 77k ſtr 
and blameleſs demeanour had made an impreſſion on bot im to 
magiſtrates and inquiſitor in their favour, to that the lattehey retur! 
laxtd in his ſeverity; he ordered that they ſhould be fog beard 
again with pens, ink. and paper, tv write to their 1 fide of 
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d in g. towards Comora, and on the pos, © finding a 
t going with meal to the garriſon at Newhauſel, 
in theifMlich was on the way to Pattock, they endeavour. 
obn Phil to get a paſſage in it. The boatmen aſking 
friend echer they had any acquaintance there, and whe- 
1662, fg they had a paſs? and being anſwered in the 
HorteſdFWative, they told them it would be dangerous go- 
ving u chicher, and alſo to travel further in theſe parts, 
tive Ces tributary to the Turks; that they would be 
1ey allo anger of being killed by the countrymen or 
1undresWWFks; and in equal danger if they went to Neu- 
ntormagſel, as at that garriſon they uſually put thoſe to 
r diretioWh who were found on the tributary ground 
rney to out permiſſion. John Philly notwithſtandin 
ar Cue deſirous to proceed, they went on till they 
where te near Comora, and lodged at an Hungarian's ; 
re diſpeiſi not being able to underſtand one another, 
with ta ſent for a ſtudent from the college, with 
pportuulm William converſed in Latin. The ſtudent 
zſt them Whiring concerning their country, and the pur- 
their ler of their journey, William told him they came 
ies of Great Britain, and were deſirous to go to Pat. 
ree hu, Afterwards they entered into diſcourſe about 
Upper Hon, and in concluſion the ſtudent, taking his 
di (ſuaded We, wiſhed them wer, '40ugh his ſentiments, he 
ather 10 Wi differed vaſtly from theirs. 
ith this Womora is in Schut, an iſland in the Danube, 
comply, Wh river they muſt therefore croſs to get to it; 
go tor vi made ſigns to a country man to put thgm over, 
John di\Widing out money to him, being ignorant of the 
he bad ey would run. He was accordingly gets 
wet his boat ready, when a Dutchwoman comin 
rney to ned out to him, What are you about ? — 
6 theſe ſtrangers the governor would preſently 
Ko pol him to be hanged, if he took them over. 
hat the laut ey returned to their lodging. Here William 
ould be fue heard there were many Dutch people on the 
cir friends {ide of the town, went over the next day, and 
A without 
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„ took Mer what had become of him, if i 
: nat ) z It he did not 
* 1 | dn = wt Ne they went over and 3 
lar, | _ ous unconcerned in the crime they im- 
1 te — il om, which was his going over into 
Bn 4 . hey were committed to ſeparate 
ag "I iſons, William to the Stockhouſe, and John to 
NY _ n to the purpoſe of putting the 
, reſo | per * e rack, where he had only the pro- 
0 Her = Is . . ep. of torture before him. 
_ | - ay 22 they were brought before the 
. I demanded of then, er they 
— re Fg, ither they intended? Who was the au- 
e 4 ah eir coming forth? What money they 
ados 133 3 N cog examined 
nat he me, and would coſt hin 5 
3 IC, im his life; to which he 
= — mw * — had done therein he had done in 
tg = Y- 2 e next queſtion, Who had ſpoken 
1 my = lodging? he anſwered, A ſtudent, 
** * _ eing accordingly ſent for, his inform- 
w_ wa en down in writing; but it doth not 
— 3 t any cauſe of crimination could be drawn 
A W as to their pretended crime of coming 
2 p 4 or _ treacherous intention, to the garri- 
err Nets a future examination the inquiſitor had 
* N s information in his hand, but would 
* it openly, When nothing as to their pre- 
- * 7 es — be made out, the inquiſitor told 
— * e oks were enough, though there were 
a. ming e « and then aſked, Whether they did 
r ow that Catholics had laws to burn heretics 
ſuch as carried ſuch books? to which William 
Wy replied, © I ſhould not have expected ſuch 
A burn N © 142 good Chriſtians.“ f ; 
is necks th iſitor opening a book, read or 
id _— . read therein, that — who carry ſuc proce 
and papers are to be put to the rack. They were 
01 71 etedly brought to examination in the firſt eight 
s after their apprehenſion, and ſundry E 54 
2 queſtions 


ers from ibe 
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ght of ben he read a few lines to this purpoſe ; we Leo- 
The feld, Emperor, &c. — underſtood of two im- 
ckeneth Weached perſons, John Philly and William Moore, 
nted wund by our frontier garrifons, our deſire is they 
plied to ould be racked, to know their intent, And then 
” hon e executioner, by their order, put an iron ſcrew 


rd upon my thumbs, and bade me tell out. Then 
ſlacked them and ſcrewed them harder again; 
t their aim not being gained thereby, he was 
mmanded to proceed farther; upon which he tied 
mall cord about my wriſts behind my back, and 


zer {uch; 
plied, * 
a, the Lo 


ve peace! 
| _ cher cord about my ankles, with a battel of wood 
rs ; ad een my feet, and forced my body quite fronr 
es, but Jadder ; and at the firſt pull, my left arm being 


ocated, gave a loud crack, then he was ordered 
put it in joint again. So he flackened: and then 


lay, wich 
old me, they had three things eſpecially, 


OWn con 


perſecu ich they wanted to be informed in; iſt, Why I 
tort the ed the ſtudent if one ſhould come to them, and 
this, the WU he intended to buy ſomewhat of them, if the 


uld kill him? Secondly, Why we had deſired to 
ſet over the water, and who was the author ? 
irdly, Why 1 had written down ſome of the 


ing accol 
ſoon alter 


"ao es of the garriſons and other places, notwith- 
he 8 act ding I had . wh in the maps ? N 

in thoſe ll He turther endeavoured to force me to tell 
to the ther John Philly was a gunner, an engineer, or 
\ches, lig miſter? Now this ſuſpicion of his being a mi- 
and ſen er was put into their heads by an Iriſhman, who 


*wo mon ©" irreconcileable hatred or malice againſt Eng- 


ner by ren, as I atterwards from his own mouth plain- 
ne, ſaid, nder ſtood; but I anſwered and kept to this, that 
al with as a huſbandman and a maltman, and I knew 
may tell not till he came to Amſterdam. He aſked me, 
ed you 11 had a mind to go to the Turks, and be one? I 
r head al I had rather die than be one, In the mean time 
no evil lo racked, that my chin was cloſe to my. breaſt, 


my mouth ſo cloſed that I was almoſt choked, 


again | 
gt! * L 3 — 5 and 


5 


Pl 


n ſom 


ome of 
ohn P 
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and could not well ſpeak any longer; and I ſhoul 
not wiſh any to experience the painful torture Jes 
dured; and when they flackened, it was ſometim 


almoſt as painful as the pulling, and yet flill the prieſts 
would be queſtioning me. Then I aſked, where Me 2 fall 
your Chriſtian charity? Do ye now as ye would i calle: 
others ſhould do unto you? And I cried the lou coach, 


rmed 
Ir an {wi 
COntr, 


that the people without might hear, and bear witne 
- What they were doing to me, for the door was | 
and guarded : but ſomething they would force a 


of me; and I told them that by ſuch means tie to hi 
might force men to tell more than they knew, Hus of h. 
out of their pain, as many had done, Finally, eavoure 
told them, it was for love to our religion we wel unde 
come to thoſe places. Then they left off, as tu the g 
ing there was crime enough. Yet till the ing red the 
ſitor threatened I ſhould: be racked again on ih which 
third day. ny NOS: hem, an 

„Then they fetched John, who not ſeeing or to le 
thought I had been hanged on the private gal e earth 
they had there, and put out of the way, Wo- pe 
thumbs were ſcrewed, and he was drawn up the! that whi 
der twice, but cried out, innocent; and they au le foren 
the interpreter, what that was ? they ſeemed ſmii r mult 
in their conſciences, and left off; and when all Hngly ac: 
done, and they could find no contradiction, they in hope 
vented a lie. The marſhal came to me, and WE might 
me John had ſaid, I had no money by me, but wifſW-theran: 
I had was his; and bid me tell how it was; wil conditid 
I knew to be falſe; thus they ſought occaſion {MF With th 
torment us the more; but we kept to truth, al wou 
their expeCtation failed them. their w. 

After all, they told me there would be teu both 
or thirty men of note, out of the quarters r ledgmei 
about, appointed to hold a court of juſtice upon e of ſon 
and to determine what deaths we ſhould die, W'2ceed t 
to make new laws for our ſake; but in the na! '"terce 
time the inquiſitor came, and would have me s to th 
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n ſome of the heads of my religion, which I did, 


ome of which he raged very much.” 
ohn Philly being ſuſpicious that the inquiſitor 
prieſts, plotting to take away their lives, might 
e a falſe repreſentation of their confeſſion on the 
called out to tlie governor, as he was paſſing in 
coach, and upon ſending to know his buſineſs, he 
rmed him of the queſtions put to them, and 
ir anſwers; which being true, there was not the 
contradiction found therein. He afterwards 
te to him more fully, but the inquiſitor, con- 
us of his evil dealing, intercepted the letter, and 
eavoured to conceal it from the governor, which 
n underſtanding, took another opportunity to 
to the governor, and informed him thereof, who 
red the inquiſitor to give it to William to tranſ- 
which he did; ſoon after the inquiſitor came 
bem, and in formed them he was ſent by the go- 
or to let them know they might go forth to fill 
e earth in a wheelbarrow, whereby they might 
two-pence a day to buy bread; for, continued 
that which remains in my hands of your money 
tle for my pains, and the marthal and the execu- 
er muſt have ſome for theirs. This offer they 
ingly accepted, both for the ſake of freſh air, 
in hopes that their ſufferings, being in open 
might move ſome compaſſion, there being ma- 
utherans and Calviniſts there, who commiſerated 
condition, but durſt not venture to viſit or con- 
Yet ſometimes the 
al would not let them go out, and oſten kept 
their wages. | 
hey both wrete again to the governor, in 2c- 
ledgment of his moderation in preventing the 
e of ſome of their adverſaries, who wanted 
roceed to greater ſeverities. The inquiſitor 
i intercepted their letters; but the governor, 
ng to the knowledge thereof, obliged him to 


L 4 give 
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give them up, and ſoon after their chains were tals 
off. 

After they had been detained here about { 
teen weeks, they were conveyed in chains, by au 
gon, under a guard to General Nadaſti, who waz; 
dreſſed under the titles of Judex Curiz Hungaj 
the Emperor's active privy counſellor and lord ch 
berlain, The next morning they were brought h 
fore him and ſundry lords of that kingdom, by whe 
they were examined; and though ſome of tl 
ſeemed affected with their anſwers, and none d 
jected thereto, they palled ſentence upon them, | 
they ſhould be burned, if they would not embn 
the popiſh religion, for that their laws toleratedq 
ly three religions, their own, the Lutherans, and! 
Calviniſis; and whoſoever brought a new relig 


by their laws was to be burned. Upon recey 


this ſentence they were ſent away. John was 
ported, and encouraged his companion, by al 
perſuaſion of mind, that the power of the L 
would divide them in their council, which pro 
to be the caſe, as they afterwards underſtood by 
Iriſh prieſt, who was ſent to demand an accoun 
their religion in writing, which they gave hin 
Engliſh, and William having tranſlated it, gan 
into Nadaſti's own hands. 

A prieſt was ſent to convert them, but his ent 
vours being ineffectual, Nadaſti ſent them to ap 
within five German miles of Vienna, where fall 
into the hands of the prieſts, their perils became 
gravated. They were again ſearched, and theirbc 
and papers taken away. They were threatened 
the execution of the ſentence paſſed upon tht 
that they could give them a ſpecimen of their? 
ments for convincing heretics, ſuch as burning 
der the arms, putting hot irons or copper-plates 


on their breaſts, and other methods of tot 
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F 
very ſame day a meſſage came from the Earl, fign;WM.:. trie 
tying his diſpleaſure at their proceedings. *** 

There was one Adam Bien, the Earl's batbe ich we 
who had been e £1 the Horte ſche E efor 
thren, and being favoured in his youth with an the Ex 

We: | lightened underſtanding in the nature of true aon o 
on, had been engaged to exprels his diſſatisfadum , there 
with the darkneſs and deadneſs of the forms of ih ich me; 
brethren. The Earl giving him fome account t, in thi 
theſe priſoners, and ſhewing him ſome papers be Mn the 
received from John Philly, his religious teeling known 
were thereby revived, and a ſtrong deſire raiſed in his 
his mind to get an opportunity of converſation vii as the 
them, which through his intereſt with the Earl cold, 
was not difficult fo? him to attain. By their be nig! 
courſe he was in a good degree convinced of integt 
truth of their doctrine, and while they ſtayed , if the 
became a ſtedfaſt and ſerviceable friend to e not fre 
He told them, he had it from the Earl, that he ie oblig: 
gined the prieſts muſt have been drunk when Mneſs, an 
ave the ill treatment which had diſpleaſed hte, go 
they in return informed him they were ſo both ll: they 
rage and wine. The Earl's reproof had ſuch eſ n, and h 
that ſome of thoſe, who bad dil ITS themſe ut their 
in promoting every cruel and malicious inſult, WS prieſts 
endeavouring to ingratiate themſelves with then e awe t. 
flattery, to wipe off the remembrance of their oh timacy 
ceding treatment. The prieſts alſo were reſiraW t9 them 
from keeping them any _— in their hole of a them. 
ſon, and uſing them with the cruelty they had al, to hay 
before. f ft., at a 

They ſeemed now to have a 2 of lib4Wrcying \ 
having obtained certificates of their character Mie, havi: 

| age and 

i * Who this Earl was, we have no further account in} al likel 
4A liam Moore's letter, from which this narrative is ext! urpoſe þ 
1 but I conjecture he was a perſon veſted with the principal oyed. wh 
4 authority in this place, 2 , 2 
Si EY 
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, ige ir friends in Holland, with the King's proclama- 
on for ſetting their friends at home at liberty, 
s barber ich were of ſervice: but a prieſt exerted his ut- 
che be efforts to prevent it, by infuſing prejudices in- 
th an ehe Earl's ear, and influencing him with a bad 
true reiinion of them. And this Earl going to Vienna, 
t1Stactions there confined by a heavy indiſpoſition, by 
is of woch means they were diſappointed, for the pre- 
ccount ot, in their hopes of liberty. 
ers be an the mean time, Adam Bien had requeſted 
is feeling known to the priſoners) liberty for them to re- 


> raiſel WW in his houſe, during the extremity of the win- 
ation vi as their preſent priſon, the guard-room, was 
the E cold, the doors being open all day, and much 
their He night, and from the confidence he had in 
ced of r integrity, proffered his own yerſon in their 
ayed , if they ſhould make their eſcape; but they 
1 to the not free to add the burden of ſupporting them 
hat he ine obligations they were under for his former 
when Mneſs, and therefore choſe to ſtay in the priſon : 
eaſed ey got liberty at times to go to his houſe, 
o both re they ſometimes met with ſome of the bre- 
ſuch ein, and had religious opportunities with them. 


 themlenWut their ſufferings were not yet at an end; 
inſult, ly prieſts and ſoldiers, though partly reſtrained 
1th then We awe they were in of Adam, on account of 
of their Mutimacy with the Earl, continued to be vexa- 
re rellra o them, and ſought, in various ways, to in- 
hole ol a them. Finally, they ſeem, by their inſinua- 
ey had all, to have prevailed upon the Earl to connive, 
t. at a plot which was laid to ſeparate them, 

& of libe wrrying William Moore off privately, probably, 
zaraQter Wiſe, having ſome knowledge of the High-Dutch 
age and Latin, they might look upon him as 

ccount i oſt likely to promulgate their doctrines. For 
e is Cx urpoſe he was called out by one of the men 
e principe oyed, who gave him two 14 bottles, under 
nce of going with "my to fetch ſome wine 8 

alle 


gr” 4 
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»n inffÞny intelligence of him. A Jew being there, was 


unttyb prohibited, on pain of death, to ſay any thing of 
waggu hat he had ſeen, He was accordingly put into a 
of the hole, where there was ſcarce any light, and kept 
om WilWhere four days and four nights, in froſty weather, 


o that it ſeemed admirable he was not ſtarved to 
leath. 

He had been confined twelve days, when the Pri- 
r came home, who ſent for him and examined him, 
hat end they had in view in coming into that 
ountry, and concerning ſome points of their reli- 
jon; to which he re agreeably to truth. 
be Prior told him that was not enough, he muſt 


his co 
as inten 
the 
vengen 
to end 
he wic 
ly, thi 
ö and f 


© the so believe that the Pope was Chriſt's Vicar, and 
der at he, and they, had power to bind and looſe in 
him u leaven and on Earth, He was afterwards: again 
lows wi ramined on the ſame ſubject; and as his demean- 


Some pur amongſt them was conſiſtent with the purity of 


um will: profeſſion he made, they were the more deſirous 
at he ni gain him over as a proſelyte, becauſe they appre- 
y, he ended he would be an ornament to their profeſſion. 
was fond a prieſt was ſent to inſtruct and convert him, 


ut his labour being ineffectual, they had recourſe 
þ menaces, threatening, one while to cut out his 


him ſent 
not to i 


ame to Hrgue, another to flay him alive, if he would not 
long n Papiſt. x 

ext mou Adam Bien continued ſtedfaſt in his friendſhip 
gladly hem in all their afflictions. After William was 


him 10 
lage. 
1els ; but 
rould no 


ried off, the Earl endeavoured to perſuade him 
was run away, which Adam could not believe; 
by ſome means getting intelligence of the place of 
s confinement; ſent ſome neceſſaries, and gave or- 
night be to ſupply him with bread on his account. Soon 
ning beer the Earl being again ſeized with indiſpoſition, 
zftor gen which his recovery was doubtful, Adam ſolicit. 
nim, and him in their favour, and obtained his promiſe to ſet 
im only Wn at liberty, But they being building a new 
iffered toMvilter, William was detained by the Prior fix 
| weeks 
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weeks after to attend the maſons, promiſing to tel 
him a good meſſage when he returned, if he woul 
be diligent. He afterwards told him, that the Earl de 
fired William to be told, that if he would turn ( 
tholic he ſhould have good preferment ; but it noth 
could not detain him, for he had priſoners enoug 


beſides ; but that it was concluded, that if he . 

found afterwards in Hungary or Auſtria, he ſhoulf 

be burned, and his companion alſo. T was 1 
It was on the 4th of 7th month, (September Audla 

1663, he was releaſed, and his companion two day itage 

after, of whom I find no farther account butt eſtm 
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he ſet forward toward Germany. William, thoy 
ſet at liberty, yet having at firſt with his companig 
been ſtripped of their money, which ſeemed mo 
than ſufficient for the expences of their journg 
found himſelf involved in difficulty ſtill, a firang 
in a remote country, without money and witho 
friends; but having been inured to cloſe trials 
his faith, he ſet out homeward, truſting in the ſup 
intending care of Divine Providence for his ſul 
nance, from which he had experienced preſervatic 
in many ſtraits. Another danger attended hin 
the Auſtrians being at war with the Turks, guar 
were placed at all the towns thereabout, to exam 
ſtrangers, and ſeize ſuſpicious perſons entering in 
them; he therefore avoided the garriſoned tow 
and enquired the moſt private ways, and in about 


month he made his way into the Palatinate, uche effe: 
at Chriſtein he got amongſt his friends, who en mind y 
tained him kindly, Here he tarried ſome weeks W'*th our 
reſt himſelf after the long continued ſcene of d down ; 

ger which he had juſt paſſed. of his w 
| nd to al 

and ſub! 
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[ was near the cloſe of the year 166g, that John 
eptembe; Audland was taken off in a conſumption, in an 
1 two d ſtage of life. He was born near Camms-gill?, 
nt but th eſtmoreland. From a child he is deſcribed as 
am, thou etentive memory, quick in underſtanding ; and 
-om panioſÞ* approached a ſtate of maturity, he applied the 
emed nontion of his mind to religious thoughtfulneſs, 
ir joumeſ i became an eminent teacher amongſt the Inde- 
a ſtragients, of whom he had a numerous auditory. 
nd witho vas one of the A preachers at Firbank 
fe trials Mpel, at the time when George Fox had the me- 
1 the ſup! able meeting there, and amongſt the number 
r his ſul convinced of the truth and efficacy of the doc. 
\reſervaies he * Notwithſtanding the con- 
.nded hi ptible light in which learned prejudice has 
zrks, gun ed and repreſented George Fox, yet it appears 
to exam ifeſt his artleſs preaching and honeſt ſimplicit 
ntering in tyle, were more conducive to fix the beſt — 
oned tou on the hearts of his auditory, than moſt of the 
4 in abouforate diſcourſes of lettered eloquence. This 
inate, wie che effect it had upon John Audland, impreſſing 
who ene mind with ſuch reflections as theſe; What 
ne weekl leth our great profeſſion ? All our building tum- 
ene of di down; the day, of the Lord is upon it, and the 

ot his word conſumes it as dry ſtubble, and puts 
nd to all high notions, and profeſſions without 
and ſubſtance ; to all the 9 of fallen man. 


The cat of his beloved companion in goſpel labour, John 
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pw fever, whereby he was reduced to great weak- 


Tory; it WW 
s. 


$ a Savio 


to his 1p Not long before his deceaſe, being viſited by ſom 

through jends, he addreſſed them with ſuch encouraging 
al power hortation to hdelity, under the trials they were 
ng up 6 poſed to, and with ſuch reaching energy, as if he 
y Lubmin raiſed above the feeling of his weakneſs. In 
hteouſnd der ſympathy with his beloved wife, who was 


th child, nigh to her delivery, to encourage her 


vad attain pet” By 
gnation, in caſe of his removal, he ſaid, My 


"ned theil lis in true ſubjection to the will of the Lord, 
exceeds i echer life or death, and therefore give me up free- 
d quali his diſpoſing.” And being, through divine al- 
mulgate ce, ſtrengthened to comply with this advice, 
1d influ reſignation contributed greatly to the eaſe of 


mind, He was not only preſerved in ſerenity of 


energy : 
Sea d at this ſolemn period, but at times even filled 
for ſer" joy in the proſpect of approaching felicity, un- 
parts ail the impreſhon whereof his foul was raiſed up in 
the gol iſe to the . and in prayer for the pro- 
ir of hu iq of his friends in righteouſneſs, His ſtrength 


y diminiſhing, he terminated a virtuous life, in 
at tranquillity, at the age of thirty- four. 

n the laſt year, (166g, ) we left George Fox, 
rgaret Fell, and Francis Howgill, in priſon; the 
tormer in Lancaſter caſtle, and the latter in Ap- 
dy ail. George was brought to trial for refuſ- 
to take the oath of allegiance at the ſpring aſ- 
the beginning of this year, before Judge Twiſ- 
y; and after giving his reaſons why he could not 
ply with the requiſition to take the oath, he aſked 


good famul 
g a valud 


h her he« 


of this | 
5m pany \ 

Briſtol, 
| as at 0 
e COnVind 


- brethren adge, If he owned the King ?” who replying 
f that e affirmative, * Why ſthen'' ſaid he doſt thou 
rporal abu obſerve his declaration from Breda, and his pro- 
n large dM” made ſince he came into England, that no man 
cough, vl d be called in queſtion for matters of religion, 
minated eng as they lived peaceably? Why doſt thou 


ue in queſtion, and put me upon taking an 
oath, 
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can chagWologel Kirby, though ſeemingly civil towards 
the jul was the chief promoter of his firſt impriſon- 
1Irrah, wil: and of this proſecution ; who, having now ob- 
ed, ed his deſire, ordered the jailer to keep him 


nd for , and ſuffer nobody to come near him. The 
here and lr locked him up in a tower, ſometimes ſo filled 
either Wl ſmoke, that he could ſcarce ſee the candle 
wo days in burning; and in wet weather it rained in up- 


2 again, Mis bed. In this condition he lay through a long 
dictment er, whereby he was ſo affected, that his body 
hereupon WE much ſwelled and his limbs benumbed. 


aſſizes, uit the aforeſaid aſſizes, in the month called Au- 
apers 10 Margaret Fell was alſo __ to her trial on 
ecution, me account, Upon her trial, when the judge 


ed the jury to “take notice ſhe doth not take 
"urner uch,“ ſhe replied, * This matter is weighty to 
led Aug whatever it be to you, and I would have the ju- 
him fore notice of it, and conſider ſeriouſly what 
in guilty are going to do, I ſtand here before you on 
ded ſo ent of the loſs of my liberty and my eſtate; 
laid alldly, I ſtand here obeying Chriſt's command, 
emanded i ceping my conſcience clear; but if I keep the 
ou mull g commands in obeying this law, I defile m 
ſtarting wlience and tranſgreſs the law of Jeſus Chriſt, 
ny man keis the King thereof. And the cauſe and con- 
which he h in this matter that you are all here to judge 
priſon til; day, is betwixt Chriſt Jeſus and King 
h of Maßes; this is his cauſe, and whatſoever I ſuffer 
d on ano or him, and ſo let him plead my cauſe when 
erroneoeaſech.“ 
wever, Mr counſel pleaded in arreſt of judgment, and 
to be r ſeveral errors in the indifiment, which yet 
brought Midge would not admit of, but paſſed ſentence 
no more, ¶emunire upon her. 
2n him in Ne remained in priſon about twenty months be- 
he could obtain liberty to go to her own 
for a little time, but returned to priſon, where 
ontinued about four years, till releaſed by an 
Col of the King. : 
Francis 


„ 2 „ „ 
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rancis Howgill was alſo brought to his tn; 
the ſpring aſſizes this year at Appleby, before |, * 
Twiſden aforeſaid. Coming into court before WF en 
judges fat, he enquired of the clerk whether hiz * 
pearance was expected then or not? who gavehin * 
pectation that he would not be called upon thy * 
fize. But Sir Philip Muſgrave, a principal pron gk 
of the proſecution, unfairly endeavoured to prep oe Ou 
the judge againſt him, by repreſenting him: nh 
dangerous perſon, a ringleader of the Qui 1 
and a great upholder of their meetings. Wii nd) 
upon they reſolved to proceed to his trial, ]þ 87 
Twilden, in bis preparatory charge to the y nd of | 
jury, informed them, there was a ſort of ye 7 
who under pretence of conſcience and ſeemt j Win & 
build upon the king's declaration from Breda, 1 
der colour, thereof hatched treaſons and rebel} 1 be 
charging them to enquire after and preſent/ 22 
that the peace of the nation might be preſe bof the 
The jury was then 1mpannelled, and Francis ad pre 
to the bar; but after ſome time ſpent in conf where 
tion by the judge and the juſtices, the forme Fas dec 
quiring him to enter into bonds and go no m ben he 
meetings, and the latter miſrepreſenting tle ot be g 
kers ; the _ ond him to priſon, and e _ 
was going, he turned to the peo ing, fu 
fear of God be amongſt you gl. Ste ra 
The people generally appeared very affetti nd of © 
to him, and pitied his hard circumſtance, 8, Four 
At the ſummer aſſizes held in the ſame pla the chi 
22d and 23d days of the month called Augut 12 
Was again brought to the bar, and finally cond * * 
in a premunire. Noor G 
Previous to his ſecond trial, he cauſed two . cit 
to be preſented to the judges; one of them Pas, for t 
declaration containing the ſubſtance of the oatl u 3 
the other a modeſt defence of himſelf for! . 
Gough, 
titled 5 
. See 
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his tun to ſwear; both which he was informed the 
before Mes read. 0 

t betore pon his ſecond trial he refuſing to take an oath, 
ether his 


many weighty reaſons * in ſupport of his prin. 


gave hin,: but the jury finding him guilty, the judge 
upon thu inced, with a + faint and low voice, © You 
pal pio ur out of the king's protection and benefit of 
| to prep, Your lands are confiſcate to the king 
ng him; g your life, and your goods and chattles for 
he Qua and you are to be priſoner during your life.“ 
gs. WW he returned to priſon, where he continued to 
trial. Moa of his days. 

to the g ery rumour of a plot (real or pretended) ſeems, 
ort ol pe this adminiſtration, a prelude to an additional 
nd =_—Y | law againſt Nonconformiſts. The plot al- 
Mm DIC, 


d to be formed in the North, of which men— 


nd rebel) ath been made, and on the pretended account 
pre lent Meof the three forementioned perſons were taken 
be prel Wn premunired, was made a pretext for a new 
F rancls " whereby the act of the thirty-fifth of Eliza» 

- n= yas declared to be in full force. 

the forme! 


go no moi ben he was aſked, what he had to ſay why ſentence 
ating the et be given? He replied, © I have many things to ſay 
on. and will hear them. Firſt, I deny not ſwearing out of ob- 
on, am ſy or wilfulneſs, but am willing to teftify the truth in this 
ſaying, of obedience, or any other matter wherein I am con- 


, Secondly, Becauſe ſwearing is directly againſt the 
nd of Chriſt; and thirdly, againſt the doctrine of the 
. Fourthly, Even againſt ſome of the principal mem- 
che church of England, as Biſhop Uſher, ſometime 
of Ireland, who ſaid in his works that the Waldenſes 
all ſwearing in their age from that command of Chriſt 
+ ray James, and that it was a ſufficient ground, 
Doctor Gauden, late Biſhop of Exeter, in a book I 


ery affect 
ince. 

fame plact 
led Augul 
ally conde 


ead, cites many ancient fathers, proving that the 

uſed two ans, for the firſt 3 hundred years, did — ſwear; ſo 
of them no new doctrine. ; 

of the oa appears to me an evidence that this judge paſſed 

mſelf for WF vpn him contrary to the conviction of his own con- 


Gough, 
titled * An act to prevent and ſuppreſs ſeditious con- 
g.“ See u vol. li, page 111, I: 
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It is obſervable, that the former a& paſſe eogthi 
1661 enatted the ſame penalties, though nun teſti 
largely or particularly expreſſed as this“: nor 0bGir 
it appear that it was rigorouſly enforced, as this Ms. ; 
The penaltics of that act affected the Quakers ed a 
but this extending them to all who meet in anyg parlie 
manner than is allowed by the liturgy or prattic ances, 
the church of England, reached NoncontornilW tion | 
every claſs : and though it appears levelled at mediat 
body of Diſſenters, ſtill the greateſt weight of WMA: the 
terings fell upon the Quakers, I have met vi gui) 
account of any others condemned to tranſpomncis P. 
upon this act, but with numbers of thoſe who ral, 
It is not wonderful that a law of ſuch pernid&1.9ale 
tendency to the liberty and ſecurity of ſo Mir trial 
body of the people ſhould give occaſion to icted { 
animadverſions, t f le act &. 
Among ſeveral + who wrote upon this ocen ind 
George Whitehead took up his pen, to ng, 7 
the unreaſonable ſeverity of the perlecutoni three 
being « 
* Perſons above the age of ſixteen years, preſent Mee in th 
meeting of five or more perſoas, to be impriſoned threen m who 
or pay a fine of five pounds; for the ſecond offence the 
to be double; for the third offence to be tranſported to n to b. 
or pay a fine of one hundred pounds. Married won ocent,; 
ps Pony x not —— twelve months, or pay a ſun amn. 
ding forty pounds | 
4 Neal 15 that ſuch was the ſeverity of theſe tim ee 8 
many were afraid to pray in their families, if above MENAC 
their acquaintance that came to viſit them were preſent out 
families u er. to _ a TOE on their meat, it f 
were at table.— H. of Puri, k 
. Droitwich, Jo. . came to a Friend's a * 
and ſpeaking a few words be fore he ſat down to ſupp". 15 Fs 
came an informer, and ſtood hearkening under a ie firſt off 
When he had heard the Friend ſpeak, he went and in 3 
and got a warrant to diſtrain the Friend's goods, n or 3 
tence that there was a meeting at his houſe: ber them "was 
was none preſent in the houſe at that time, but the mae F 2 a 
houſe, his wife and ſervant maid. But this evil mind 5 f ne 
as he came back with the warrant in the night, i Penalty « 


' horle and broke his neck, 3 
ftrer 
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engthen his friends to ſteadfaſtneſs in their chriſ- 
n teſtimony; to exculpate them from the charge 
obſtinacy, and to anſwer ſome ſpecious objec- 
ns, Joſiah Coale likewiſe about this time pub- 
hed a remonſtrance to the king and both houſes 
parliament againſt perſecution; but remon- 


ET paſle 
ugh ng 
* nor d 
„ as this 
uakers 01 
in any 


or pratieances, however reaſonable, had little effect. Per- 
-onformilWW&ution to baniſhment was reſolved on, and almoſt 
elled at i nediately endeavoured to be put in execution. 

eight aut the aſſizes at Hertford in the next month 


e met vißeguſt) eight perſons of this profeſſion, viz. 


tranſporu{Wncis Prior, Nicholas Lucas, Henry Feaſt, Henry 
ole who wWrihall, Jeremy Hern, Thomas Wood, John 
* perm. ndale and Samue] Trahera were brought to 
of ſo la 


ir trial before Judge Orlando Bridgeman, and 
m_ 2 the third offence againſt the conven- 
„ 

\n indictment was drawn up againſt them, ex- 
ling, That they had been at an unlawful meet- 
three ſundry times, at ſuch times and places; 
being delivered to the grand jury, they could not 
ee in their verdict; for there were ſome among 
m whoſe conſciences would not ſo eaſily allow 


aſton t0 


this oc 
en, to d 
er ſecuton 


8, preſent 1 
med threemt 


margin m to be acceſſary to the condemnation of the 
ries wore ocent, and therefore they returned the bill /g- 
pay a (un amg. 
cad nſtead of pag „ or return of the grand jury, 
„ if above h menaces and freſh inſtructions the judge ſent 
ere preſent out again: they then found the bill, with 
meat, ii f 


This act was not in force till the firſt of the month called 


a Friend's and theſe perſons were arraigned for the third offence on 


yn to upp 2th and 13th of the ſucceeding month. As the penalty 
under * he firſt offence was impriſonment for a term not exceeding 
m_ — months, and for the ſecond not exceeding fix, at the dil- 
8 f 3 on of two juſtices; it was uſual with theſe juſtices to com- 
* : bo * them for a few days for the firſt and ſecond offence, not 


df tenderneſs, but in order to ſubje& them more ipeedily 


| . _ 
s evil mimi. penalty of tranſportation for the third offence. 
which 


e nights tel 


ſiren 
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which the court ſeemed well pleaſed, Four of 
priſoners were then brought to the bar, who pleak 
not guilty, and added, we have tranſgreſſed no] 
law : but replied the judge,“ you have tranſpreſ 
this law (holding the conventicle act in his ha 
and you have been twice convicted already, 
you be now found guilty, I muſt paſs ſentence 
tranſportation againlt you: but if you will prom 
to have no more ſuch meetings, I will acquity 
of what is paſt. This favour you may receive 
fore the jury is charged with you, but not aft 
wards. hat ſay you, will you meet no mg 
They anſwered with one accord,“ We can m 
no ſuch promiſe.” Upon which the jury » 
ſworn, and witneſſes examined, who depoſed! 
they found thoſe perſons aſſembled above five 
gether at certain times and places, but thatt 
neither heard any of them ſpeak, nor ſaw then 
any thing, 

The judge then ſummed up the evidence, 
gave his charge to the jury, in which he told th 
* You are not to expect plain punctual evide 
of any thing ſaid or done, a bare proof of thei 


| 


or, M 
e eie 
ge o 
on pa 
ng C 
we CO 
It to 


the 


uſing, 
Purſe 
omas 
l cont 
$ at f 
poun 
of tl 
y wer 
m, as 
er, ve 
he ſet 
tracte 
age, 2 
t for, 


the f 


ing met for worſhip in their manner, not being 10 gon 
cording to the liturgy and 2 of the ch C f 

of England, is ſufficient for their convicti . a 
* 'Tis not your buſineſs to enter into the mean The ior 
of the law, but ſingly determine the fact.“ 8 Su 
jury, with theſe inſtructions, went out, and ll 3 
brought them in guilty, and the judge forth — 

paſſed ſentence upon them, viz. “ You ſhall... „ 
tranſported beyond the ſeas to the iſland of n * 
does, there to remain for ſeven years.“ with. 


Then the other four were ſet to the bar, and 


BY to an 
in like manner, and condemned to be tranipoll; follo 
to Jamaica: and a fifth, John Reynolds, was t them 
with them; but the witneſſes depoſing they had nelles 


ſeen him in the meeting, but within a yard 
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ſhip ſo long, yet he was reſolved not to carry the 
Here he finally diſmiſſed them, with a ene 


1 
On th 


ore Fr. 


to ſhew that they did not make their eſcape, Mo at t. 


were freely put a- ſhore by him, aſſigning for . and 
reaſons, that ſeeing the diſappointments he iſnme 
bitherto met with, he concluded the hand of chere 
Lord was againſt him. That therefore he durſt . 
proceed on his voyage with theſe priſoners, Mn Lor 
being charged with no crime warthy of baniſhmeſ ce tha: 
That there is a law in force, that no Englim (ccor 
Hall be carried out of his native country againſt lis. O 
will. And that his men refuſed to proceed on iis, v 
voyage, if he carried them. d the 
here was an board one Manning, who had beWMcred « 
very officious in getting them on board, and dn, aft; 
rous of detaining them there, with deſign, as r him, 
thought, of making a market of them beyond cher F 
This Manning, diſappointed in his views, carrid:ds wa 
complaint to the principal officer at Deal, that ih and u 
priſoners had made their eſcape, but they produce ther 
the maſter's certificate, he refuſed to concern hiHH ners 
ſelf in the matter. Then Manning with two otlaWor's or 
forced four of them into a boat, which he found Mrd of 
the beach, to put them again on ſhip-board; Wit amo 
as nobody would aſſiſt him to row it, he was fora fined 
to let them go. The maſter ſailed that night, 7th, a 
ſo left them behind. The relation of the manWourteer 
in which.the ſhip left them was atteſted by een the 
perſons, who were eye witneſſes thereof. Iman I 
Being ſet at liberty, they returned home, an WW Mouth 
letter acquainted the king, which being read ed ſome 
council board, under pretence that their liberaW:omen”; 
was effected by a colluſion between the maſler We door 
them, by order of council they were again colWem wer 
mitted to prifon, until means of tranſporting d had not 
by ſome ſhip to thoſe parts could be found, le cloſe 
were continued in priſon until releaſed by let to aj 


patent-more than {even years after. | 


| crenty- 
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arry then On their return to priſon they fou 6 

ce tui re Friends lying — — the 3 
ſcaje, o at the quarter ſeſſions held at Hartford the gd, 
ng tor laſh, and Sth of Ottober, 1664, were condemned to 
ts he iſhment, under which ſentence moſt of them 


nd of chere till releaſed b 
e durl Mg. aſed by the ſame letters patent in 
>ners, Mn Lond : . 

wry an this conventicle act was no ſooner in 


Englilhng 
againſth 
ceed on 


| ſecond offence, which was uſually for 

, | a f 
s. On the 14th of the month called Auguſt the 
ils, with many ofhcers and others armed, en- 
2d the e at Bull and Mouth, and 


ho had befered the perſon who was preachi 
el aching t 
2 ce Hay which two 3 ſte + pg — 
ign, r him, drew their {words, and ſiruck him and 
beyond cher Friend with ſuch force that one of their 
's, ay N. broken; then they laid hold bath on 
Gar MP OUR and haling out near two hundred, 
2 proc 0 ew #9 Guildhall, where they were kept 
oncers uners till near midnight, and then, by the 
Hon 41 8 conducted with lighted torches by 
2 of halberdiers to Newgate, where they were 
pts „ Ne felons. On the 15th about twenty 
* ry ng committed; as were twelve more on 
* a | 7th, and abqut lixty others on the 19th, ſome 
-—=—_— ourteen and others for nine days, | 
: y a Ka £% the mayor with the ſheriffs and 
. | n came again to the meeting at Bull 
inns, 122 Brown, with his uſual. 2 
g.! —— ome, pulled others by the hair, and pinched 
_—_ * s arms until they were black; then cauſ- 
9 a be ſhut, about one hundred and ſixty 
— 1 8 ent to Newgate for four days, where 
* ed A room to fit down, nor ſcarce to ſtand, 
fl by le 5 oſe ſhut up among the felons, without 
to age or ſex. On the 28th one hundred 


[cyenty-frye were allo ſent to Newgate as pri- 
M 2 * vately 


ce than multitudes were impriſoned for the fow \ 


\ 
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vately as poſſible, the magiſtrates, its probab 
being aſhamed to KT their unrelenting ſever 


to the public eye. On the 4th of September: 
hundred and thirty-two more were committed, 


B 
filled, 


as were in for the third offence, For which 
oſe a young lad was brought from Newgate, 
being aſked if he were not at the Bull and Ma 
meeting ſuch a day, he replied, I was 10 
whence the judge took occaſion to reproach the() 
kers with common place reflettions, ſaying, tha 
all their pretenſions to truth, they could lie 
their intereſt, and to evade ſuffering. But 
youth perſiſting in his denial, witneſſes were 
for, to prove his being there, but none could 
found; which the judge obſerving, ſaid, © Her 
a diſappointment !” Threatening ſome ſhould 
for it, he diſmiſſed the jury. This diſappa 
ment was, want of evidence to anſwer the pun 
of the court, to prevent which in future, ot 
were iſſued that the jailer of Newgate, 'the m 
and his men ſhould attend the. meetings, and 
prepared to give evidence againſt the next ſell 
On the 10th of October, the ſeſſions begat 
Hicks's Hall, before Sir John Robinſon, and 
the 13th a bill of indictment was preferred api 
ſixteen Quakers for the third offence, about wl 
the grand jury could not agree that night, but! 
morning, at the importunity of the juſtices, | 
the bill by a ſmall majority. They were triel 
convicted, and twelve of them received ſent 
of tranſportation, amongſt whom was a | 
woman, named Hannah Trigg, whoſe treatmen 
unreaſonably tyrannical, even by this ſevere 
for being aſked in form, why ſentence ſhould 
be paſſec upon her, ſhe replied ſhe was not f 
years of age, one of the juſtices told her ſhe 


* 


ſuch commitments the priſons being fa 
it was intended to 12 to the trial of ſu 


P 
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vately as poſſible, the magiſtrates, its probai d tbou 
being aſhamed to expoſe their unrelenting ſeverhWme2 | 
to the public eye. On the 4th of September born 
hundred and thirty-two more were committed, Was re 
By ſuch commitments the priſons being onen 
filled, it was intended to proceed to the trial of H nined 
as were in for the third offence, - For which ht eſ 
; po a young lad was brought from Newgate, this y. 
/ eing aſked if he were not at the Bull and Ma t ſoon 
meeting ſuch a day, he replied, * I was na8-<n<d 
whence the judge took occaſion to reproach the eeling 
kers with common place reflections, ſaying, thus: he 
all their pretenſions to truth, they could lie lolatic 
their” intereſt, and to evade ſuffering. Butt tion, 
youth perſiſting in his denial, witneſſes were ci carrie 
tor, to prove his being there, but none could r fello 
found; which the judge obſerving, ſaid, Her beare! 
a diſappointment !”” Threatening ſome ſhould de, the 
for it, he diſmiſſed the jury. This diſappd uld ma 
ment was, want of evidence to anſwer the pu Aten 
of the court, to prevent which in future, oA bis 1 
were iſſued that the jailer of Newgate, the m lilent | 
and his men ſhould attend the meetings, and other 
E to give evidence againſt the next ſeſſa ced to 
On the 1oth of October, the ſeſſions bega . 

Hicks's Hall, before Sir John Robinſon, and Vn the 
the 13th a bill of indictment was preferred ag leſhon; 
ſixteen Quakers for the third offence, about wii» © 
the grand jury could not agree that night, but luded i 
morning, at the importunity of the juſtices, ing th: 
the bill by a ſmall majority. They were trill > 2: 
convicted, and twelve of them received ſent aded no 
of tranſportation, amongſt whom | was a | b as, ** 
woman, named Hannah Trigg, whoſe treatmem „etre 
unreaſonably tyrannical, even by this ſevere! J. 
for * aſked in form, why ſentence ſhould ded, | 
be paſſed upon her, ſhe replied ſhe was not fil; itne 
Newgat 


years of age, one of the juſtices told her ſhe 


* 
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faſting out of priſon, though in a weak ſlate 
health, and under a courſe of phyſic, and cam 
down the river, on a cold day, without any refre| 
ment afforded him; within a little time after | 
was put on board, he died, His body was broyy 
back to London, and interred in the burying gray 
belonging to his friends. George W hitehead, y 
knew him, gives the following account of Robe 
Hayes: He was a very innocent loving man, 

oodlike perſon, of a freſh comely countenay 
— healthy, and in the prime of his ſtrey 
when firſt impriſoned.” And adds, I was 
ſorrowtfully affected, when I heard how quickh 
was diſpatched out of the world by the ſhang 
cruelty and inhuman uſage of theſe mercileſs x 
ſecutors.“ 
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CHAP. VII. lament, 

| 7 | any in i 

EXEMPLARY PATIENCE OF THIS PEOPLE UNDER sfƷ6 The ne 

INGS,—THE PLAGUE IN LONDON,—GREAT FI orge B 
DITTO,—ESTABLISHMENT OF DISCIPLINE, 

XPOSED as this people was to multiplied To tl 

nalties and ſevere execution of unequal la Th 

yet through all the exertions of malicious viole Medd 

during the heat of perſecution, they fainted ni I ſcience 

their minds. There were among them ſome, ¶ ion bec 

were not only examples in ſteadfaſtneſs in ſuſſeſ Vill ſen 

themſelves, but by their exhortations in word o that 


writing, as well as example, encouraged their! ritten 
thren to ſteadfaſtneſs therein: ſo that through 
theſe efforts of the perſecutors, to aboliſh this 
ciety, they increaſed, notwithſtanding, in firen 


and numbers, George Fox, George Whitelt 


'Briſto] 
Fral 
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k fate rancis Howgill and Joſiah Coale, were of this 


ind cam amber. Others were engaged to bear teſtimony 
ny refreiiſpain!t perſecution, by their epiſtles, remonſtran- 
e after Wiſs, and prophetic warnings, addreſſed to the king 
as brows par liament ; and yet, (what was remarkable) 
ing gra vongſt the number condemned to baniſhment, 
ehead, it one of theſe eminent members was included, 
of Roh chough they never ſought to eſcape by ſubterfuge, 


t continued, when at liberty, to example their 


ing man, | I. 
ethren to an open and diligent attendance of 


OuUNntenand 


his ſtrefectings. 

I was To of theſe prophetic warnings are too remark- 
quicky le to be paſſed over unnoticed, . 

ne (hand The firſt is extracted from a publication of George 


rcileſs if 


px, the younger, in 1661, wherein, lamenting 
gland, becauſe of the judgments that were com- 
g upon her inhabitants for their wickedneſs, he 
h,“ The Lord had ſpoken in him concerning 
inhabitants, The people are too many, I will 
in them, I will thin them! Further, that an 
erflowing ſcourge, yea even a great and terrible 
loment, was to come upon the land, and that 
ny in it ſhould fall and be taken away.“ 

The next is a ſhort admonitory caution from 
zorge Biſhop, of Briſtol, addreſſed 


NDER 57 
LEAT FIR 


E 
rr * To the King and both houſes of parliament, 

. Thus ik the Lord, 428 

ous viole Meddle not with my people, becaufe of their 

fainted nofſÞÞſcience to me, and baniſh them not out of the 

m ſome, ion becauſe of their conſcience; for if you do, 

ſs in ſuſſeſſihill ſend my plagues upon you, and you fhall 

in word ow that I am the Lord. | 

ged their rien in obedience to the Lord, by his ſer- 

at througl : | | 

boliſh this 7 G. BISHOP, 

g, in fire Briſtol 15th gmo, 1664.” 

e Whitebe i 
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Whilſt theſe rigorous meaſures * were uſed, la th 
forcing uniformity in religion, true religion p is ſoc 
haps was never leſs cultivated or promoted than en m 
this time, by the ruling party. The manners ere p. 
the age were immoral to a ſcandalous degree, antatic 

The Quakers of this age looked upon the tui bers. 
of ſucceeding calamities, as divine judgments ge E 
flifted upon a ſinful generation. pting | 

The firſt of thoſe evils, was a war with the Dutch iſhme 
in which very many lives were loſt on both f Welt 
and no advantage gained by either. s cloſe! 

The next general calamity had more the At the 
pearance of a divine viſitation ; it was the n ere con 
dreadful plague that had been known in the ce the 
mory of man. Trade was at a full ſtand. IniF'10ns, | 
courſe between the town and country was much i for t 
terrupted. In London the ſhops and houſes D 2<<nc: 
mut up, and graſs growing in the moſt popula creaſing 
ſtreets, they became a ſcene of ſolitude, filence, ¶ emed 
gloom; and it was remarked, that the firſt houſei chant; 
which it broke out, and which was ſhut up on n the 
count of the infection, was next door to the d his 
ling of Edward Bruſh, lately tranfported on 0 eſt Ind: 
conventicle act. ET ry fom 

It was certainly a moſt awful viſitation, ſufficie ty of « 
one would think, to rouſe the moſt inconſiderate WY by 
ſerious thoughtfulneſs, when the examples of n for 
tality were daily multiplying before their eyes, at lenes : 
none could be certain whoſe turn it would WF 2c2rell 
next; yet, ſuch was either the hardneſs of he eed to & 
or the miſtaken perſuaſion of their doing well, WM. ther 
the perſecuting magiſtrates, that, unawed by 
common calamity, they proceeded for a ſeaſon, Ps yng 
carry this conventicle act into force, by increil b. W 
the number of Quaker priſoners and exiles, 2 being al 
nothing extraordinary had fallen out. | 


* Neale, vol. ii. p. 651, 
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In the month called April, 1665, twelve more of 


uſed, for In the 
is ſociety were ſentenced to tranſportation, and 


gion pen 

80 hd ven more taken from Newgate to Graveſend, and 
anners ere put on ſhipboard, to be tranſported to the 
Free. antations, and in the ſucceeding month, eight 

n the tl bers. And a few days after their embar kation, 
zments Ir dge Hide, who had been an atlive man in pro- . | 


ding the conviction and ſentencing of many to 
iſhment, was ſuddenly taken off, being in health 
Weſtminſter in the morning, and found dead in 
s cloſet the ſame day at noon. | | 

At the next ſeſſions at the Old Baily four morg 


the Dutch 
both fide 


re the br 


- the mil ere condemned to tranſportation, under which ſen- 
in the ce there remained in Newgate more than 120 
nd. Ia ons, whom the ſherifls knew not how to get rid 
as much i for the maſters of ſhips, perſuaded of the men's 
ouſes vu ocence, generally refuſed to carry them, and the 


creaſing peſtilence confirmed them in their refuſal. 
d remedy this difficulty, an embargo was laid on all 
chantmen, with an order that none ſhould go 
n the river without @ paſs from the adwiral ; 
8 this would be given to no maſter going to the 
eſt Indies, but on condition of his en aging to 
ry ſome Quakers. Remonſtrances 4 the ille- 
lity of carrying Engliſhmen out of their native 
uatry by force were vain. At length they found 
an for their purpoſe, one Fudge, a perſon ſo 
dened as to ſay, ** he would not tick to tranſport 


| popula 
filence, at 
rſt houſe! 
t up On it 
o the dv 
ted on f 


n, ſufficie 
n ſiderate 
ples of mo 


ir eyes, * 7 15 , . : 

t would WF neareſt relations.” With this man the ſheriſfs 
iſs of bell eed to carry the priſoners to Jamaica, and in pur- 
ing well, e thereo fifty- ive were taken out of Newgate, 
wed by inte g barge, and carried down the river to his 
a ſeaſon, Fs lym at ugby's-hole, a little below Green- 
y increiſ h. When they came to the ſhip's ſide, the maſ- 
exiles, 2 being abſent, the ſeamen refuſed to aſſiſt in force- 


them on board, and the priſoners Were unwilling 
be active an their on tranſportation. Ihe turn- 
and officers uſed * 3 to the ſeamen, in- 


liſting. 
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fiſting that the priſoners were the King's goods, othes, t 
that they ought to be aſſiſtant in taking them aboui em by t 
but the mariners were inflexible, At length, vu urncd 1 
much difficulty, they 4 25 enly four on board, gner, f 
being weary, returned with the reſt to Nee ies we 
where they lay about two weeks, and then tors fru 
again carried to the barge. Soldiers were ſent u ln the 
the Tower in boats, to be aſſiſtant in putting re put « 
aboard. Several of their friends in other boats n amour 
companied them, though the ſoldiers threatenel Mek to 
ſink them, if they would not be gone. The nth of 
mander of the ſoldiers called to the ſeamen to i o in th 
but few of them regarded. Then the ſoldiers in Hough all 
barge laid hold on the priſoners, dragging ſ ally be! 
kicking others, heaving many by the legs and nal bane 
and in this manner got them all on board in abou leſs tha! 
hour's time, being thirty-ſeven men, and eighiWteſtimon 
women. om lay t 
On board, the men were all thronged togei On the 9 
between decks, where they could not ſtand upri binſon, 1 
The maſter of the ſhip being in the mean time iers to b 
ed for debt, the ſhip was detained ſo long in the ¶d it in a; 
ver, that it was about ſeven months before they wer 
reached the Land's-end: and in the intermedaWng by v 
time, the peſtilence breaking out in the ſhip, ci blow or 
off twenty-ſeven of the priſoners. At laſt ano aſking t] 
maſter being procured, on the agd of the month ale ſoldier; 
ed February, the veſſel ſailed from Plymouth, gate, wi 
was the next day taken by a Dutch privateer of tion of t 
Land's-end, and carried to Hoorn, in North Hier of th 
land. When the commiſſioners of the admin priſon, 
there underſtood that they would not be ex chen the ſam 
as priſoners of war, they ſet them at liberty, to the ( 
gave them a paſſport and certificate, That they the Du; 
not made their eſcape, but were ſent back by the died ther, 
From Hoorn they made their way to AmſteraWmongſ} t 
where they met with a kind reception from chis year, 
friends, who provided them with lodging Cher, at J 
0 . > 6 C10 
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othes, their own having been moſtly taken from 
em by the privateer's crew. From hence they all 
turned to England, except one; who, being a fo- 
igner, ſtayed in Holland. By theſe means the 
iles were delivered, and the deſign of the perſe- 
tors fruſtrated, 


1en we | 
ſent in the ſame week that theſe fifty-five perſons 
ing were put on ſhipboard, the bills of mortality in Lon- 
boats n amounted to upwards of gooo, and in the next 
atenel ek to 4030, and went on increaſing till in the 
The coalfMW&ath of September they increaſed to upwards of 
n to o in the week! For a contagion which ſpread 


iers ini ough all the city with unabated violence, muſt na- 
ing ſou ally be ſuppoſed to infett the jails with an addi. 
and al baneful effect. In the aforementioned priſon 
n abouleſs than fifty-two Quakers laid down their lives 


teſtimony of a good conſcience, twenty-two of 
om lay there under ſentence of tranſportation, 


d eighls 


d togei On the gth of the month called * Sir John 
nd uptigi binſon, lieutenant of the Tower, ſent a body of 
time an iers to break up the meeting at the Peel, who en. 
g in the it in an hoſtile manner, crying to the aſſembly, 
efore they were all their priſoners.” John Eldridge 
termedaWng by what authority they came, was anſwered 


hip, ca blow on the head with a muſket; and another, 
aſt and aking the ſame queſtion, was knocked down. 
month i ſoldiers carried away thirty-two of them to 
mouth, 


gate, without paying any regard to the perilous 


ateer of Wſtion of that priſon: ſome of theſe were in the 

North HH ber of the priſoners carried off by the plague in 

e admit priſon, 

e excha n the ſame month eighteen others were commit. 
liberty, MF to the Gatehouſe, Weſtminſter, by warrants 


hat they WWW the Duke of Albemarle, four of which num- 
ck by the died there of the contagion, * 
Amſterahmongſt thoſe who laid down their lives in pri- 
n from this year, was Samuel Fiſher, formerly a pariſh 


lodging cher, at Lydd, in Kent, In the year 1655 he 
clo 


was 
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was convinced of the truth, as held bythe 
called Quakers, and through obedience thereto, | 
came a faithful miniſter. 


and foreign parts, At 


Engliſh garriſon there. He afterwards travelled 
foot, with John Stubbs, over the Alps, and throw 
Italy to Rome, where they bore faithful teſtima 
to the ſimplicity of truth, and againſt the ſuper 
tions of the religion of that place; — al ſo dik 
bated ſome books amongſt the eccleſiaſtics the 
and when their ſervice was over, paſſed away v 
ont moleſtation. But though he eſcaped perl 
tion abroad amongſt the Romaniſts, he met with} 
ſhare of it amongſt the profeſſed Proteſtants at hon 
his ſufferings being very great after his retum 
England. greateſt part of the four laſt yean 
his'life he fpent in priſon ; for in 1661, he wa 
veral months a priſoner in the Gatehouſe in We 
minſter. Soon after his releaſe, he was illegalh 


pretended, as before related, ſent to Bridewell,z 
after ſome time brought to Guildhall, where reful 
to take the oaths, he was committed to Newgate, 


confined there about twelve months, In a il 
time after his diſcharge, he was taken agan 
Charlewood, in Surry, and committed to the Wi 
Lyon Prifon in Southwark, where, after near 
ars impriſonment, on the laſt day of the mt 
called Auguſt, he finiſhed his courſe in this like 
pearing to be in per fect peace; in good eſteem 
with his friends and many others, not more ol 
count of his eminence /as a ſcholar, than of hs 
emplary humtlity and tircumſpect converſation 
a Chriſtian. NON" | 
With bim was taken at the ſame meeting 
committed to the fame priſon, Joſeph Fuce, 
alſo laid down lis life there. la the work of 
TH” * 


He travelled much in thy 
exerciſe of his minMerial labours, both in Englanl 
Dunkirk he had good ſervig 
in teſtifying againſt idolatry, and preaching to th 
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; peop iſtry he had travelled trough ſeveral countries; 
eto, | gift being in a | rea manner adapted to the 
h in HM vincing of gainfayers, he was frequently engaged 
nga diſputes with Independents, Baptiſts, and othe: 

d ſervieW@achers—a man of a patient and meek ſpirit, la- 
1g to ious in the work of the miniftry, and, as well 
zelled 


| throuWoious perſuaſion. In 1653, being on his travels 
eſtimon he exerciſe of labour, he was taken up 
ſuperb order of the mayor of Arundel, and ſent to 
Ifo dia admonth to be ſhipped for Jamaica, among a 


ics thWwpany of difotderly perfons, who had been ſen. 
ed to tranfportation for their vicious courſes, 
what means he eſcaped, doth not appear; but 
; reaſonable to ſuppoſe that, in confideration of 
berefaced iRegality of banifbing a ſubject un- 
retum victed, or charged with a crime, that ſome of 


In 1660, being at a meeting at Deab, after 
inſurre ion of the Fifth- monarchy- men, ſeveral 
ed men and others rufhed in, and took thence 
ph Fuce and twenty-three others; they were all 


re refu mitted to Sandow n Caſtle, and there kept ſeve- 
> w gate, days, their friends not being allowed to bring 
In a l either food to eat, or ſtraw to lie on. After- 
n again ds he and another Friend were removed to Do- 
the WM cCaſtle, where their treatment was ſtill more bar. 
r near Mus. They were kept locked up with five others 
f the weir friends within two or three doors in one 
this life r, from which they were permitted no egreſs, 
eſteem ny emergency, however urgent; neither were 
more o friends allowed to bring them neceffartes ; for 
n of hs marſhal had charged his ſervant that he ſhould 
ver ati nobody to come near them, and the man hav- 


ſhewn them ſome little favour, was turned out 
is place, and another ſubſtituted therein, more 
d to the marſhal's diſpoſition ; when one of 
wives had come ſix miles to bring her huſband 


ſoms 


meeting. 
Fuce, 
work ol 

yall 


is brethren, a * ſufferer on account of his 


more prudent magiſtrates muſt have releaſed- 
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PE 
ſome neceſſaries, he would not ſuffer her to ſee tin As the 
Joſeph Fuce, taking an opportunity to remonf Dent Wh 
to the marſhal, againſt the unreaſonableneſs of nt calar 
uſage, was anſwered with a volley of oaths, agi na ve m: 
which he thought himſelf obliged to bear his HHH, of ch 
mony, by a ſerious reproof; for which he met hor tem 
treatment more cruelly ſevere. The marſhal, ey y proce 
perated to rage, cauſed him to be dragged head Known 
down ſeveral ſtone ſteps, into a dungeon, under ” whicl 

bell tower, overrun with filth and vermin, with f. 1665, 
aperture for light or air, except ſome holes cut in "A; 
oor. There he was kept two days and nig his bill 
without fire, candle, ſtraw, or any thing to lic Lords, u 
but an old blanket. For want of air, t rough 333 
damp and ſtench of his diſmal lodging, he fell on's in 
and after nine days confinement, he ſeemed aß icon, de 
oint of death, when the fear of being queſiu n could 
For murdering him, incited the marſhal to ſuſſer the bill 
to return to his fellow priſoners, with whon hough 1 
continued ſeveral months, till releaſed by the KiiM:rians ar 
roclamation. He was alſo confined in Ip ed the ch 
Jail ſome time, for refuſing to take the oath ed agatn 
ance, and at laſt laid down his life in the vl ſwear, 1 
94 Priſon, Southwark. : | ſoned. 
In this year alſo William Caton died at Anrbe peſti 
dam. His ſervice was much in that country; accoun 
his religious diſpoſition, convincement, and ql:hitants « 
fications for uſetulneſs in ſociety, an account kW amongſt 
been given of him, at his firſt introduction ino, who le 
hiſtory, we have only further to remark, that bel: &; dem- 
his literary accompliſhments, and religious can ving too | 
ſation, being remarkable for the affability of his Wonal meet 
poſition, he engaged the general eſteem ol li neceſſity 
who were acquainted with him. His perſon e Frien 
living, and his memory after his removal, "Wplying, 7 
much reſpected, even by perſons of conſequen don. 
that Nate, duch was 


nglt this | 
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As the plague ſtill continued in. London, the par- 
ment was convened this year at Ox ford: but the 
int calamities of. war and peſtilence, which ſeem 
have made ne profitable impreſſion on the mem- 
rs of this parliament, ſo as to incline them to a 
tter temper towards the Non-conformiſts; for 
y proceeded to enatt a freſh penal law, common- 
known by the name of The Oxford five-mile 
” which received the royal aſſent, October the 
, 1663. It was entitled, An att to reſtrain Non- 
formiſts from inhabiting corporations.“ 

his bill met with great oppoſition in the Houſe 
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to lit Lords, upon account of its enforcing an unjuſti- 
arough e oath. Even the Earl of Southampton, (Cla- 
e fell Jon's intimate friend,) was ſtrenuous in the op- 
med tt tion, declaring the oath to be ſuch © as no honeſt 
17 n could take,” But party prejudice prevailed, 
> ſuffer me bill paſſed. | 
hon hough his act was principally aimed at the Preſ- 
the i erians and Independents, who had formerly en- 
in Ipod the church emoluments, it was frequently en- 
ath of ed agatnſt the Quakers, who, becauſe they could 
the W ſwear, were upon this law proſecuted and im- 


ſoned. : 25 

The peſtilence having carried off, according to 
ountry; ſt accounts, near one hundred thouſand of the 
abitants of London, in the courſe of this year; 
amongſt them many of the people called Qua- 
on ino g,, who left widows and children; the number of 
, that beiſchects demanding; their aſſiſtance at this period, 
ous coving too burdenſome for the men, who held oc- 


y of huhonal meetings for the purpoſe of providing for 
em of neceſſity of the poor; they called upon ſome 
perſon Male Friends to be aſſiſtants to them, who readily 
moval, plying, met for this purpoſe once a week dt 


don, ot: | 

uch was the fraternal regard which prevailed 

inglt this people, that not only the W inha- 
| itants 
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bitants were exerciſed in this care, but ſever tham, 
George Whitehead, Alexander Parker, Joſiah C; he 1 
and others, felt themſelves incited to come to H, whi 
don, as with their lives in their hands, whats, that 
might be permitted to befal them, to encourage human 
by their example and exhortations to keep up t Bent 
meetings, and to viſit and comfort the ſick and ehh gua 
OR] all of whom were mercifully preſen t, thou 
rom the infection, and from impriſonment, in while 
ſeafon of danger. deſtinat 
We left George Fox a priſoner in Lancafter i who | 
tle, under a clandeſtine ſentence or record of te of the 
munire, whence the juſtices, who had: been. ul mouth ( 
in his proſecution, perceiving that the arbitrary pers 
ceedings againſt him, being publicly. known, with cis 
freely canvaſſed, expoſed them to. cenſure, they! he way, 
termined to uſe endeayours to procure his rem whenc 
to ſome remote priſon, as the moſt probable m ey ed hi: 
to make the general diſlike of their conduit n. 
away. In order to effect this, it ſeems they ſent e was h. 
ſome virulent, though groundleſs, accuſations ui under a 
Ning and Council, and obtained an order to ren: roõm 
him from Lancaſter. ently to 
When they were prepared for his removal; out for 
under-ſheriff and bailiffs took him out of the ſoon rem 
tle, when he was ſo weakened by lying in that better, it 
and ſmoky priſon, that he could hardly go or fla ned at L; 
They nk kim into the jailer's houſe, where C and exc 
nel Kirby and others were, who called for l that th 
wine to give him; but conſidering them Pn with 
- principal authors of his impriſonment, he we lum, the 
not accept their ſhew of kindneſs, when ſuffering could ha 
ſeverely under the effects of their malice. t fifty (il 
horſes being ordered out, he defired to ſee their Hole; ar 
der, if they intended to remove him: but H emnoved i 
would ſhew him-none but their ſwords; and Her fire-pl 
him out, and lifting him upon one of the ſhe drove in 
horſes, hurried him that night fourteen La ed, and w] 
end 
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tham, though he was hardly able to fit on horſe. 
K; he was treated with much rudeneſs and inci. 
ty, which gave him occaſion to remark to the of- 
rs, that he recetved neither chriſtianity, crvility, 
humanity from them, | 


everal, 
ah Coal 
> 10 10 
whatent 


* ö WH: Bentham being delivered into the cuſtody of | 
- and eh guard, he was taken on to Giggleſwick that 
preſen though exceedingly weak and weary, All 


while he was kept in ignorance of the place of 
deſtination 3 and upon his inquiry of the ſol. 


It, in N 


en fer s, who guarded him, whither he was to be ſent? 
& of je of them told him, beyond ſea” others, to 
. mouth Caftle.”” Being guarded thence to York, 


troopers under Lord Frecheville, they treated 
with civility, admitted his friends to viſit him 
he way, and allowed him two days reſt at York, 
whence the marſhal, and four or five ſoldiers, 
veyed him to Scarborough Caſtle, his appointed 
on. 
le was here cloſely confined, like a priſoner of 
under a military guard; a ſentinel being placed 
is room in the caſtle ; but he being ſo weak as 


trary} 
20WN, 1 
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to rem . ; 
ently to faint, they permitted him at times to 
movi out for air, with a ſentinel to attend him. He 
of the ſoon removed from his firſt room to another, 
in that better, if not worſe, than that in which he was 
70 or u ned at Lancaſter, being fo open as to admit the 
Here C and exceedingly offenſive with ſmoke; inſo- 


4 for (lf? chat the governor, Sir Jordan Croſland, in 
dem u Ppany with Sir Francis Cobb, coming one day to 

he wlll", the room was fo filled with ſmoke, that 
'ſufferi | could hardly find their way out, He Jaid out 
lice, Wi fifty ſtiillings to keep out the rain, and prevent 
ſee theit moke; and thereby made it tolerable, when he 
1: but removed into another ſtill worſe, without chim- 
„ and Hor fire-place, open to the ſea - ſide, ſo that the 
the (hen drove in the rain violently, the water fell upon 
en miles ed, and when his clothes were wet, being with- 
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_ yearly meetings. Here, as well as in other ph don, an 
they met with frequent diſturbance hy the ta former! 
bands and informers, being many, of tbeh oh reputatz: 


bers, an 
Y; the w 
e care o 
uring hi 
concern 
thly mee 


haled out by force, and obliged to hold their me 
ings in the ſtreet. o 

The hiſtory of this people, from their firſt ri 
this time, preſents one continued ſeries of perk 
tion, throua h the ſucceſſive revolutions of gon 
ment; the ſecular powers, urged on by the eecclely 


tics, to whoſe power and emolument their prin ſact ſuch 
ples were 1 exerted every effart, ſnort of q t of the q 
tal puniſhment, to leſſen their numbers, and (i! mecting 
- their progreſs, and from man they had little and delit 
tenance ; yet notwithflanding, by the ſupport of of the 
divine hand, the ſociety inersaſed, ſo that they s ſtaid 
now become a numeraug body; reduced 
As ſpon, as George Fox was freed from his rom app 
linement, he paſſgd:through partef Yorkſhire, M duty to 1 
byſhire, and Nottinghamſhixe, viding his fre countie 
and having many large and edifying mei temote, 
amongſt them; notwithſtanding ſome attempt eſtab] 
have him taken again, for perſecution was {till pr od and or 
tiſed in ſome counties, So proceeding ſouhe eetings 
through divers counties, he came to London; WR munica 
was ſo. weak from the greateſt part of three yea ot viſit 
priſonment, and his joints-ſo benumbed, that it Holland. 
with difficulty he could mount his horſe, whom he 
The numbers and the exigencies of the {oc er month 
being increaſed, he ſaw it neceſſary. to increale ff them fi 
number of meetings of diſcipline; The ſervice PF through 
theſe meetings ſeems to have. gradually opened le perce 
the ſlate of the ſociety — i In 4666 ess takin 


taken notice of a general meeting for church al 
held at Skipton in Vorkſhire, which had then! 
held ſome years, wherein the buſineſs was eon 
to the taking an account of their ſufferings, 
making collections for the relief of their poor. 
terwards quatterly meetings wers eſlab liſbed 
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don, and in other parts, which, in addition te 


former ſubjefts. of attention, had the charge of 
reputation of the ſociety, to watch oyer the 
bers, and admoniſh ſuch-as might appear di ſor- 
y; the women's meetings for buſineſs had chief. 
e care of poor widows and orphans. b 
uring his ſtay in London at that time, he felt it 
concern to recommend the. eſtabliſhing five 
thly meetings of men and women in that city, to 
ſact ſuch matters as had before been the employ- 
t of the quarterly meeting, and to unite in a ge- 
meeting once in three months, for mutual ad- 
and deliberation, in relation to the common af. 
of the whole body of Friends in the city. 
ing ſtaid here to ſee his recommendation in 
reduced to practice, the advantage reſultin 
irom appeared to him ſo evident, that be found 
duty to make a progreſs, firſt through the ad. 
t counties, and n through many of the 
remote, to get theſe monthly meetings in like 
zer eſtabliſhed throughout the nation, The 


od and order, wherein the r and quar- 


meetings were to be eſtabliſhed and conducted, 
Immunicated by letter to ſuch counties as he 
not viſit, and to his friends in Scotland, Ire- 
Holland, Barbadoes, and the continent of Ame- 
whom he afterwards viſited m perſon, _ 
er monthly meetings were eſtabliſhed, the ſer- 
df them ſtill extended. George Fox, after his 
Wt through the counties, returned to London; 
he perceived the expediency of the monthly 
ngs taking cognizance of the , orderly pro- 
"gs towards marriage, and therefore recom- 
ed it. | 1 % 16 1 . 2 
dm London he continued his travels to other 
ies, till the meetings for diſcipline were ſet- 
all, or moſt parts of the nation, whereby the 


over the members of the ſociety was widely 
ſpread, 


eſlabliſhed, to ſuperintend, aſſiſt, and provide 
s for the whole, previouſly to which, general 
tings had been occaſionally held. 


together 
ral and! 


\ Monthly-meeting is uſual] n pre of ſeve- 
particular N xp * ſituated within a con- 
ient diſtance from each other. Its buſineſs is to 
vide for the ſubſiſtence of the poor, and for the 
cation of their offspring; to judge of the ſinceri- 
and fitneſs of perſons appearing to be convinced 
he religious principles of the ſociety, and deſiring 
he admitted into memberſhip ; + to excite due at- 
tion to the diſcharge of religious and moral du. 
and to deal with diſorderly members. Month- 
cetings alſo grant to ſuch of their members as 


R PEO? 


hath chi 
naintem 
YMmies u. 
» world, 
»ertake 


nk it Hove into other Month y-meetings certificates of 
d by C ir memberſhip and conduct; without which the 
my not gain memberſhip in ſuch meetings. Eac 


nthly-meeting is required to appoint certain per- 


I hear! s, under the name of overſeers, who are to take 
will nahe that the rules of our diſcipline be put in prac- 
nore, M; and when any caſe of complatnt, or diſorderly 

ever) Whduft, comes to their knowledge, to ſee that pri- 


eadmonition, agreeably to the goſpel rule before. 
ntioned, be given, previouſly to its being laid be- 
e the Monthly-meeting. 

Vhen a caſe is introduced, it is uſual for a ſmall 


IT _ mittee to be appointed, to viſit the offender, to 
395 of jeavour to convince him of his error, and to in- 
__ Where this is the caſe, it is uſual for the members of each 
to thoſe gregation to form what is called a preparative meeting, be- 
early -m its buſineſs is to prepare whatever may occur among 


klycs, to be laid before the Monthly-meeting. 
iends,” | On application of this kind, a ſmall-committee is appoint- 
to viſit the party, and report to the Monthly- meeting; 
ch is directed by our rules not to admit any into memberſhip, 


bout allowing a ſealonable time to conſider their conduct. 


N duce 
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PE( 
duce him to forſake and condemn it“. If they Me in 2 p 
ceed, the perſon is by minute declared to have ni. wher, 
ſatisfattion for the offence; if not, he is dif e each 0 
as a member of the ſociety t. of the 
3 ; ed by t 
In diſputes between individuals, it has long Wilks and o 
the decided judgment of the ſociety, that its nM Monthl; 
bers ſhould not ſue each other at law. It there). and b 
enjoins all to end their differences by ſpeedy date, of 
impartial arbitration, _— to rules laid ents, ſign 
It any refuſe to adopt this mode, or, having a ect of 
it, to ſubmit to the award, it is the direction d an orde 
| Yearly-meeting that ſuch be diſowned. grave-· n 
a dren is w 
To 1 alſo belongs the allo ed in a 
of marriages ; for our ſociety hath always ſcu he relati. 
to acknowledge the excluſive authority of the p fterment 
in the ſolemnization of marriage. hoſe ub uſe is ge 
tend to marry appear together and propoſe i quently 
intention to the Monthly-meeting ; and if n have ſon 
tended by their parents and 3 produ e who at! 
written certificate of their conſent, ſigned in they eſſentia 
ſence of witneſſes. The meeting then appoin c 
committee to inquire whether they be clear of vera! M 
engagements reſpecting marriage; and if at ing. A 
ſequent meeting, to which the parties alſo cone i en anſwe 
declare the continuance of their intention, no queries 
jections be reported, they have the meeting ind the 
ſent to ſolemnize their intended marriage. Iss thus r. 
, alſo ir 
This is generally done by a written acknowledgulW@ntatives, 
figned by the o ender. ; the ju 
+ This is done by what is termed a teſtimony of d ght to thi 
which is a paper reciting the offence, and ſometimes the is to aſl 
which have led to it; next, the means unavailingly m T6 apPpe: 
reclaim the offender; -after that, a clauſe diſowning hin ler the 
which is uſually added an expreſſion of deſire for. his repent 181 
and for his being reſtored to memberſhip. 
de Yearly 


— 
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e in a public meeting for worſhip, towards the 
ſe whereof the parties ſtand up, and ſolemnly 
e each other for huſband and wife. A certifi- 
of the 1 is then publicly read, and 
ed by the parties, and afterwards by the, rela- 


{ they 
have i 


diſo 


long hs and others as witneſſes. Of ſuch marriage 
t its w Monthly-meeting keeps a record; as alſo of the 
It chers and burials of its members. A certificate of 
ſpeedy date, of the name of the infant, and of its pa- 
laid ents, ſigned by thoſe preſent at the birth, is the 
ing ad ect of one of theſe laſt-mentioned records; 


ction of WY an order for the interment, counterſigned by 


grave-maker, of the other. The naming of 
dren is without ceremony. Burials are alſo con- 


U 


he allo ed in a ſimple manner. The body, followed 


ys ſcrj be relations and friends, is ſometimes, previouſly 
the prfW@iterment, carried to a meeting; and at the grave 
ole wioiWule is generally made; on both which occaſions 
ropoſe quently falls out, that one or more Friends pre- 
id if na have ſomewhat to expreſs for the edification of 
» produſie who attend; but no religious rite is conſidered 


d in they 
1 appoint 
lear of 0 
ik ata 
ſo come 
tion, no 
eeting's 0 
ige. Th 


eſſential part of burial, 


veral Monthly-meetings compoſe a Quarterly 
ting, At the Quarterly-meeting are produced 
ten anſwers from the Monthly-meetings, to cer- 
queries reſpecting the ey e of their mem- 
and the meeting's care over them. The ac- 
ts thus received, are digeſted into one, which 
Wt, alſo in the form of anſwers to queries, by re- 
ntatives, to the Yearly-meeting, Appeals 
the judgment of Monthly- meetings, are 


knowledg 


zony of debt to the Quarterly-meetings ; whoſe buſineſs 
etimes the reis to aſſiſt in any difficult caſe, or where re- 
wires 6 e els appears in the care of the Monthly-meet- 
won! 


- his repeni ver the individuals Who compoſe them. 


e Learly- meeting has the general ſuperintend- 
Ns euce 


*Y "0 Y { 
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ence of the ſociety in the country in which it is PE 
tabliſhed ; * and therefore, as the accounts which boſe of 
receives diſcover the ſtate of inferior meeting, Wl ....1. 0 
particular exigencies require, or as the meeting Month 
impreſſed with a ſenſe of duty, it gives forth is er the d 
vice, makes ſuch regulations as appear to be ers appr 
ſite, or excites to the obſervance. of thoſe alre tings pe 
made; and ſometimes appoints committees to iiſhiters a 
thoſe Quarterly-meetings which appear to he unity ol 
need of immediate advice, Appeals from the i ¶ r ſevcral 
ment of Quarterly meetings are here finally vl may ap 
mined; and a brotherly 9 by epll ure. 
is maintained with other Vearly- meetings. paſs of e 
. x ting. T 
In this place it is proper to add, that, e Year 
believe women may be rightly called to the vili$« any a 
of the miniſtry, we alſo think that to them be bers of! 
a ſhare in the ſupport of our Chriſtian diſcig tings for 
and that ſome parts of it, wherein their own e latter f. 
concerned, devolve on them with peculiar profit is to a n 
ty: accordingly they have Monthly, QuaiWccong.q: 
and Yearly-meetings of their own ſex, held i anuſcript 
ſame time, and in the ſame with thoſe ol publicati 
men ; but ſeparately, ithout the pov in Lond 
making rules: and it may be remarked that ds of the 
the perſecutions, which in the laſt century occaition to ſu 
ed the impriſonment of ſo many of the men, the worl 
of the poor often fell on the women, and ion to th 
them ſatis factorily adminiſtered, terly. mee 
not exten 

In order that thoſe who are in the ſituati 

miniſters may have the tender ſympathy and c 
Thoſe who by 
* There are ſeven Yearly-meetings, viz. 1 London, t worſhip, a 
come Repreſentatives from Ireland, 2 New England, y their Mon 
York, 4 Pennſylvania and New Jerſcy, 5 Maryland, chat the mee; 


Mn. It will : 
ed, will obtr 
ethren ; but 
e diſapprobat 


& The Carolinas and Georgia. 
: + bee the laſt note, 
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\ it 150 


which thoſe of either ſex,* who, by their experience in 
tings, work of religion, are qualified for that ſervice, 
eeting Monthly-meetings are adviſed to ſelett ſuch, 
th its er the denomination of elders. Theſe, and mi- 
be renters approved by their Monthly-meetings, + have 
ſe alraW&tings peculiar to themſelves, called Meetings of 
es to Wiſters and Elders; in which they have an op- 
to be unity of exciting each other to a diſcharge of 
the jul ſeveral duties, and of extending advice to thoſe 
ally e may appear to be weak, without any needleſs 
by epi oſure. Such meetings are generally held in the 
8. 1 als of each Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly- 


ting. They are conducted by rules preſcribed 
me Yearly-meeting, and have no authority to 
e any alteration or addition to them. The 
bers of them unite with their brethren in the 


hat, % 
o the 
em bel 


 diſcipiWtings for diſcipline, and are equally accountable 
- own (ec latter for their conduct. Ul, 
iar pro is to a meeting of this kind in London, called 
ua econd-day's Morning-meeting, that the reviſal 
held nuſcripts concerning our principles, previouſ- 
thoſe publication, is . by the Vearly-meeting 
e pow in London; and alſo the granting, in the in- 
I that ls of the Vearly- meeting, of certificates of ap- 
ury 0ccaWation to ſuch miniſters as are concerned to tra- 
men, tht 


nthe work of the miniſtry in foreign parts; in 
ion to thoſe granted by their Monthly and 
terly- meetings. When a viſit of this kind 
not extend beyond Great Britain, a certificate 


and W 


e ſituati 


y and ci * Fox, 461, 492. 

(hoſe who believe themſelves required to ſpeak in meet- 
London, to” worſhip, are not immediately acknowledged as miniſ- 
England, y their Monthly-mectinigs ; but time is taken for judg- 
land, 6 that „ may be ſatisfied of their call and quali- 

n. It will alſo tometimes happen, that tuch as are not 
ea, will obtrude themſelves as miniſters, to the grief of 
rethren ; but much forbearance is uſed towards theſe, be- 


e diſapprobation of the meeting is publicly teſtified. 
N 3 from 
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from the Monthly- meeting of which the minifle 2 
a member is ſufficient; it to Ireland, the con Thi 
rence of the Quarterly-meeting is alſo requughE...... 
Regulations, of ſimilar tendency obtain in oighti keepir 
Yearly-meetings. peut luminou 
The Yearly-meeting of London, in the s tee 
1675, appointed a meeting to be held in that the (oc 
for the purpoſe of —_— and aſſiſting in cad to f 
ſuffering for conſcience ſake, which hath conimrks or 
with great uſe to the ſociety to this day. It is a meeting 
poſed of Friends under the name of correſponde ty for th 
choſen by the ſeveral Quarterly-meetings, and i 
re ſide in or near the city. The ſame meetings; Kos 
appoint members of their own in the county: Þo.1 
correſpondents, who are to join their brethren be (ce 
Lo- Aon on emergency. The names of all th inuated) 
correſpondents, previouſly to their being recall. ij. eat 
as ſuch, are ſubmitted to the approbation of "RAT" 
Yearly-meeting. Thoſe of the men who ar it, than 
roved miniſters, are alſo members of this mee: . ( 
which is called the Meeting for Sufferings; 2 n thoſe 
ariſing from its original purpoſe, which 1s no e Counſ 
become intirely obſolete. accounta 
The Yearly-meeting has intruſted the Meeting ding, an 
Sufferings with the care of printing and diſtrib rd, "Sap 


books, and with the management of its ſtock ;* "OR 
conſidered as a ſtanding committee of the 1 ti you : 
meeting, it hath a general care of whatever 18 


ariſe, during the intervals of that meeting. affea ng but th 
the ſociety, and requiring immediate attention: uch. Di 
ticularly of thoſe circumſtances which may oc. degree 
an application to Government, * 6s 

There is not in any of the meetings which ion of 10 
been mentioned, any preſident, as we believe Wtence, « 


This is an occaſional voluntary contribution, expend eth not b 
rinting books; houſe · rent for a clerk, and his wages for 
ing records; the paſſage of miniſters who viſit their br 

beyond ſea; and ſome ſmall incidental charges, D 

[ 
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vine Wiſdom alone ought to preſide ; nor hath | 
member a right to claim pre-eminence over the 

The office of clerk, with a few exceptions, is 
dertaken voluntarily by ſome member; as is alſo 
> keeping of the records, Where theſe are very 
luminous, and require a houſe for their depoſit, 
is the caſe in London, where the general records 


miniſle 
1e Cong 
| requm 
1 in o 


| the jt 


n tha WF: he ſociety in Great Britain are kept,) a clerk is 
in ca to have the care of them; but except a few 

1 ContingSrks of this kind, and perſons who have the care 
It is a meeting · houſes, none receive any ſtipend or gra- 

2 ty for their ſervices in our religious 2 

8, an 5 


hus have we given a view of the foundation 
| eſtabliſhment of our diſcipline; by which it 


eetings1 
country 


brethren WW! be ſeen, that it is not (as hath been frequently 
of all th innated) merely the work of modern times ; but 
ng — the early care and concern of our pious prede- 
tion of! 


ors. We cannot better cloſe this ſhort ſketch 
it, than by obſerving, that if the exerciſe of diſ- 
line ſhould in ſome inſtances appear to preſs hard 
on thoſe, who, neglecting the monitions of Di- 
e Counſel in their hearts, are al ſo unwilling to 
accountable to their brethren ; yet, if that great, 


rho are 
his meet! 
gs; a m 
h is no 


Meeting ding, and indiſpenſable rule, enjoined by our 
| diftri rd, be obſerved by thoſe who undertake to be 
eng ve in it, ( Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould 
the le 


to you, do ye even ſo to them,” ® it will pre- 


hateve! Wt the cenſure of the church from falling on any 
ng, ac: but that which really obſtrutts the progreſs of 
ention- ech. Diſcipline will then promote, in an emi- 
may oc degree, that love of our neighbour, which is 


mark of diſcipleſhip, and without which a pro- 
lon of love to God, and to his cauſe, is a vain 
tence, * He,“ ſaid the beloved difciple, © that 
eth not his brother whom he hath ſeen, how can 


> which! 
| believe 
on, expe N 


wages fork 
t their Þ 
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Matt. vii, 12, - 
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he love God whom he hath not ſeen ? and A the q 
commandment have we from him, that he Me callec 
loveth God, love his brother alſo*.“ accuſto 

oath of 
— nn James 
was or 
CHAP. VII. ſtioned, 
The ne; 
VIOLENT PROCEEDINGS IN BERKSHIRE,—TWENTY A o comin! 
MUNIRED, AND TWO SENTENCED TO BANISHMENT, | the Ju 
PERSECUTION IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. — WILL Los bo 
PENN, ROBERT BARCLAY, AND MANY OTHERS 10 
WITH FRIENDS, —_ 
e URING the rebuilding of London perſecuti C « yo 
abated for a ſeaſon, not only in the city, but tin! ne 
the nation in general: Yet in ſome parts it bh 
kept alive by ſome magiſtrates, who ſtill contin « but t 
to harrals the members of this ſociety. ch Arm 
In Berkſhire in particular, they had been gr doc tell 
ouſly perſecuted for a ſeries of time, from 16 ſhip was 
principally through the antipathy of William „ The 
mourer, a juſtice of peace. was diſc 
From a meeting at Thomas Curtis's, at RealngM.....1 o 
the 27th of the month called March, 1664, hai. an. 
ſent thirty-four men to, the county jail, for Hunt of 
at a religious meeting, he went again that the oatk 
week, and finding only two men there, Rok med -+h 
Paine and John Boult, he committed them to through 
ſon after the reſt. Wbccauſs | 
He continued to viſit their meetings from he had: 
to time, till he had impriſoned moſt, or all chend take | 
and then he proceeded to impriſon the won ed the ce 
Some time after, finding only a few children m him 
young maidens in the meeting, he ſtruck one not brea 
them with his ſtaff, ordered them to be pu ieſt c..:. 
out, and threatened to ſend them to priſon, it Ui point: bi 
ſhould come thither any more. n this ſuf 
® x John, iv. 20, 21, | © they 
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\t the quarter ſeſſions at Abingdon, the priſoners 


re called to the bar; but inſtead of a legal trial, 


accuſtomed ſnare was reſorted to, the tender of 
oath of allegiance. The firſt, who was called, 
James Whiteheart, who, coming with his hat 
was ordered to be taken away, without being 
tioned, whether he would take the oath or not. 


The next was Henry dar em, not a Quaker, 


> coming to the bar, with his hat off, and bow. 
| the judge, (Thomas Holt,) ſaid, © Here's a 

has ſome manners, and aſked him, whether 
would take the oath of allegiance? to which he 
lied, © I have taken it already.” But, ſaid the 
ge, you were no Quaker then.” Henry re- 


d,“ neither am I now, but have been many, 


ks among them, and I never ſaw any hurt by 
- but they are an honeſt civil people.” Upon 
ch Armourer ſtood up and ſaid, Why did 
not tell me ſo before? Henry anſwered, * Your 
ſhip was ſo wrathful, that you would not hear 
” The oath being then tendered, he took it, 
was diſcharged. 
everal other priſoners being interrogated in like 
ner, anſwered, they were not committed on 
punt of the oath, but for being at a meeting. 
the oath being inſiſted upon, Thomas Curtis 
rmed the court, ** that he did not refuſe the 
through any default of allegiance to the king, 
becauſe Chriſt commanded, not to ſwear at all;'? 
he had approved himſelf a faithful ſubje&, and 
d take that oath as ſoon as any; and therefore 
red the court to direct one of their miniſters to 
Im him from ſcripture, how he might take it, 
not break the command of Chriſt. Upon this 
ieſt ſitting by was deſired to ſatisfy Thomas in 
point; but being cautious of entering into debate 
n this ſubject, he put it off, under the pretence 
„they were W n people, and not to be 


5 ſatisfied. 
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oom to room, found Joſeph Cole, whoſe dwell 
ng was there, and who was confined: by indiſpo- 
tion. Armourer, taking him by the arm, and 
Iragging him down ſtairs, aſked him“ if he would 
ake the cath. of allegiance, 


which he refuſing, 
as ſent to the houſe of correction, and kept in 


riſon till his death, which happened in 1670. 


At the quarter ſeſſions at Reading, the latter end 


f 1664, about fifty priſoners were, brought to the 
ar, and an indictment read againſt them for wil- 


lly refuſing the oath, to which, at Newbury ſel. 


ons, _— pleaded not guilty. The evidences 


ere Sir William Armourer, and the clerk of the 
ace, who ſwore that the oath had been tendered 


d them at the laſt Abingdon ſeſſions. The council 
r the king inſiſted much on the credit of the wit- 


ſſes, telling the jury, they muſt either bring in the 
iſoners guilty, or they would make Sir William 
rmourer and the clerk as perjured perſons,” Ne- 
rtheleſs the jury, on ſtrict enquiry, perceiving 
at the tender of the oath was irregular, and the 
erk acknowledging he could not tell whether it 
3s read before or after they were called over, 
ought in their verdict, not guilty, Upon which 
e court broke up, and many of the priſoners be- 
g diſcharged by the jury, went away. But Ar- 
ourer and ſome others ſtaying behind, ordered the 
iler to call back the 88 Thomas Curtis, 
eorge Lambold, and their wives, with three others 


Wpeared, the reſt being gone. 


To theſe they proceeded to tender the oath afreſh ; 
hereupon, Thomas Curtis remarked, it was not 
e part of men of honour, to endeavour to enſnare 
ole whom the jury have cleared. We do believe 
u am to enſnare us, and it is our eſtates you are 
king after, It is well if ſome of you have not 
ed them already. George Lambold being next 
uired to take the as to the oath 

| of 
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of obedience, he could promiſe much, and ſhoullWhcir pro 
keep his promiſe. © Not content with adminiſterin did not 
the oath to the men, they proceeded to do the ane Cu: 
to their wives, to which Anne Curtis remonſtratel Me ſcfſior 
that it was a hard caſe, ſhe ſhould be required u Howe 
take the oath, being under covert,“ and my hu es gran 
band here a ſufferer for the very ſame thing; for" pearing 
added ſhe, © there is no other woman in EnglalMWourer, 1 
under covert (that I have heard of) who is requimi them tc 
to take that oath, and kept in priſon on that x WMultices | 
count.“ But Armourer in a paſſionate vulgarin ns: T. 
cried out, © hold your tongue, Nan, and turn you the jul 
back.“ And ſo ſhe, with the reſt, was ſent back tened tc 
priſon. his orc 
By the ſucceeding ſeſſion at Newbury, ArmourWiſon ; b 
had ſent to priſon again a conſiderable number out of hi 
thoſe who were releaſed at laſt ſeſſions. n the fa 
The priſoners, to the number of twenty-ſix, ved, being 
continued from ſeſſions to aſſizes, and from alluWourer's 1 
to ſeſſions until near the end of the year; when ſhe hac 
the ſeſſion at Reading, twenty were condemned HHnterceſſi 
premunire, and remanded to priſon, and two er huſbar 
men convicted of meeting the third time were {gr under 
tenced to be tranſported to Barbadoes. h, he fc 
Such a ſpecimen of premunire by wholeſal her for 
ſeems to confirm Thomas Curtis's obſervation, H conſined 
it was their eſtates they wanted; and himſelf, as a furt! 
poſſeſſed of the greateſt property, was not paſſed Hof this 
for, on the 19th of the month called June, tho! a tria 
ear (1666), John Witham, under ſheriff, and T of the m 
Roſs, the Duke of Monmouth's tutor, came to iy was tha 
jail and told Thomas Curtis and George Lambo. on the 
they had a warrant from the king, to ſeize thaWcenjult 
eſtates. They ſeized their books, papers and wrihourt dif 
ings, and one hundred and fifty 3 in money. Armoy 
Thomas Curtis's ; then they went to their houlgP out and 
men enco 


and took an inventory of what they could find, l : 
ered, 6 * 


1 ſhoull 
11ſtering 
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nſtrated, 
uired tg 
my hul, 
1 for" 
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t back u 


Armour 
umber d 


ſix, went 
»m aſſize 
; when 
lemned 1 
two Wwe 
were {et 


wholeſal 
tion, tl 
elf, as0 
paſſed by 
June, tl 


and Tha 


ame to 
| Lambol 
ſeize thi 
and vn 
| money ( 
eir houſe 
4 find, bl 


did not remove them. 

nne Curtis and Sarah Lambold, were brought 
e ſeſſions at Newbury, but their trial was put 
However, Armourer, not being preſent, the 
es granted them their liberty, upon promiſe 


ppearing at the next feſſions. This diſpleaſed 


ourer, who pony ſent the jailer's man to 
them to priſon again: the man told him that 
uſtices had given them liberty until the next 
ons: To which Armourer replied, ** What 
the 2 to do with my priſoners?” and 
atened to lay the man by the heels, if he did not 
his orders: ſo he ſent Sarah Lambold back 
iſon; but Anne Curtis being gone to Briſtol, 
out of his reach. 
n the ſame day that her huſband's effects were 
d, being returned from Briſtol, ſhe was, by 
ourer's warrant carried again to priſon ; where, 
ſhe had been detained about two months, at 
nterceſſion of the perſons, who had the charge 
t huſband's eſtate, ſhe was ſet at liberty by an 
r under Armourer's hand ; notwithſtanding 
h, he ſometime after remanded her to priſon, 
her former commitment, at a time when ſhe 
confined to her chamber through indiſpoſition! 
$ a further illuſtration of the lawleſs proceed- 
of this man and his aſſociates, I ſhall take no- 
of a trial at their ſeſſions at Reading, 'on the 
of the month called January, 1666. 
was that ot. Joſeph Phipps, for the third of- 
, on the act of baniſhment. A Quaker, who 
deen juſt before tried, was 2 whereupon 
'ourt diſmiſſed the jury, and impannelled anos 
Armourer's direction to the bailiffs being, 
d out and pick a jury, you know there are ho- 
men enough in the town,“ one of the bailiffs 
cred, “ Yes, Sir William Bll fit you,” 2 * 
ther 
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ther jury being ſworn, Joſeph was ſet.to the} 
and having. pleaded © not. guilty, he inſiſted th 
were not 552 perſons of ſixteen. years of age a 
meeting, and therefore he was not within the: 
Edward Dolby anſwered, if there were but ons 
that age, yet if there were five preſent, he w 
ſend that one to priſon as a breaker of the lau; 
though the reſt were not puniſhable-by the ad. 
they would ſerve to make up the number, | 


unequal conſtruttion. of the law was preſled wile cart, 
the jury; as was alſo the confeſſion of the pri ſtice, b 
that they were met to ſeek the Lord. And und wi 
one of them aſked, whether to ſeek the Lord ceive t. 
crime worthy of baniſhment ? the: judge ani the pr 


juſtice 
me time 
arrant, : 
wards 1 
perſons 
nfineme 
urſcore, 
trom th 


yes. The Jury went out, but could not agree: 
as favoured the priſoners cauſe were threatey 
and they were ordered to be kept up all night w 
out fire or candle. Next morning: the count 
again, and ſent to know whether they were agg 
one of them ſaid, I am not ſatisfied:“ yet the f 
man ſaid, ** Guilty,” though four of the jury hal 
agreed to the verditt : however the judge paſledk 


tence on Phipps, that he ſhould be tranſporteglMtheir gr, 
ſome of his majeſty's plantations, there to In 1667 
| ſeven years; under. which ſentence he was ret o youn 

to priſon, and lay there until diſcharged by EH to: thei: 
patent, about ſx years after. 5:0 RE 
 In' Northamptonſhire alſo, perſecution was he for 
ried on without relaxation, through this and 4 Hi 
ſucceeding year. Several were tried on the a the time 
baniſhment, of whom four were ſentenced tot the hig 
portation. ee ee e e l fidelity 
Impri ſonments were frequent and numerous. . was k 
one tune, a conſtable came with a rabble to a iinguiſhe 
ing at the houſe of John Makerneſs, in Fin father's 
took about forty of the perſons aſſembled, deta Ae 
ered a ſtu 


Sometime 


them in an alſehouſe all night, and next day « 
I ; Hüte YT =, 


— — ( A 
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eyed them, like criminals, in a cart or waggon, to 
uſtice Yelverton's, who, with another juſtice, 
ned them forty ſhillings, and for non-payment 
ent them to the county jail for weeks Anether 
me fifteen men and ten women were carried be. 
pre Yelverton, who ſigned a mittimus for commit. 
ng ten of the men to priſon ; but another juſtice's 
and being neceſſary, he directed his clerk to carry 
to Juſtice Ward. The men were again put into 
ze cart, and conveyed with the mittimus to the ſaid 
pſtice, but he refuſed to ſign it, and no other was 
und willing to do it, nor could the jailer legally 
ceive them without the ſignature of two juſtices, 
o the priſoners after being thus driven from juſtice 
juſtice, were permitted to return home. But 
me time after {ix of them were taken by another 
arrant, and ſent to jail; three of whom were af. 
wards ſentenced to tranſportation. The number 
perſons of this perſuaſion, at one time under cloſe 
nfinement in the county jail, was more than 
urſcore, of whom many were huſbandmen, locked 
from their buſineſs, both in hay time and harveſt, 
their great detriment, | 
In 1667-8, William Penn and Robert Barclay, 
o young men, eminent for their virtue, as well 
for their natural abilities, were added to this ſo- 
TE 
The former was born in the city of London, 
4. His father, a man of eſtate and reputation, 
the time of the Commonwealth; had filled ſome 
the higheſt ſtations in the navy, with honour 
| fidelity, He retained his poſt after the reſtora- 
n, was knighted by Charles II. and peculiarly 
tinguiſhed: as a favourite by the Duke of York. 
$ father's affectionate attention procured him a 
ral education; about his fifteenth: year, he was 
ered a ſtudent in a college at Oxford. | 
Sometime alter his removal to college, at a meet» 


ing 
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ing of the Quakers, through the miniſtry of Thoma ich the 
Loe, he conceived ſome true ideas of pure and ſpin. had lo. 
tual religion, and was impreſſed with an ardent defy d puri 
after the experimental attainment thereof. In c fance 
ſequence, he, with certain other ſtudents, were i an eat 
clined to withdraw from the public worſhip, t in dir 
held private meetings for the exerciſe of religinWW:inful f 
This gave offence to the heads of the college, Me dif 
he, at ſixteen years of age, was fined for non- ca father”; 
formity ; but this puniſhment not abating the ee ſo m. 
your of his zeal, he was at length expelled, aſures c 

From thence he returned home ; but till oe; and: 
delight in the company of religious people, pt that 
whom his father fearing he might contract a πnquiſhi 
of mind little accommodated to advance him to thi n 1666, 

referment in the ſtate, which he fondly flatten on ſider: 
himſelf, his intereſt might procure him, he end t kingde 
voured, both by words and blows, to deter h inform 
therefrom ; but finding thoſe methods ineffetiuWiheeting t 
he was ſo incenſed, that he turned him out ( public t 
doors, h that ov 

Patience ſurmounted this difficulty, until his "ſt is overe 
ther's affeftion ſubdued his anger; who then enlargec 

him to France, in company with ſome perſons che pow 
quality. He continued there a conſiderable i had r 
until his converſation amongſt that gay people, al years | 
verted his mind from ſerious thoughts. At | from tl 
return, his father finding him not _ a good ers, ar 
ficient in the French language, but polite in Pugh all t 
behaviour, flattering himſelt with the ſucceſs of it was not 
ſcheme, welcomed him with a joyful reception. Wſobleman, 

For ſome time after his return from France, ſelyted te 
behaviour procured him the character of an acc home; 
pliſhed gentleman, and of conſequence the eſliu in his 
tion of his acquainiance ; but amidſt the flattert, was a 
of men, he found a diſturber. within his own bos rmation! 
reminding him of his former good reſolutions, age wed his 

king, wh 


of a ſlate of futurity, And though guilty of — 
1 * l 


% 
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Thom ich the world terms criminal, yet he was ſenſible 
nd ſpin, had loſt ground, as to the attainment: of that in- 
ent deſi d purity of heart, in which he had ſeen the 

In chance of religion to conſiſt; and was renewed 


were io an earneſt deſire of regaining what he had loſt, 


(hip, in directing his attention this way, he ſuffered 
religion WWainful ſpiritual conflict: his natural inclination, 
lege, eh diſpoſition, and acquired accompliſhments, 
non-eop father's favour, and the reſpe& of his friends, 
7 the (re ſo many incentives, to embrace the glory and 
d. alures of this world, then courting his acquaint- 
ſtill toe; and were mountains of oppoſition in his way to 
ple, u pt that pure religion, which might endanger his 
act a wn nquiihing them all. 


n 1666, his father having committed to his care 
onſiderable eſtate in Ireland, he went over to 
t kingdom, and being in the city of Cork, he 
informed that Thomas Loe was likely to be at 
eeting there: he went to hear him: who began 
public teſtimony in theſe words, There is a 
h that overcomes the world, and there is a faith 


im t0 thy 
7 flattend 
he end 
deter hit 
neffeCtu; 


m out 


1til his t 15 overcome by the world: upon which ſubject 
then E enlarged with great clearnels and energy: and 
perſons che powerful teſtimony of this man (whoſe mi- 
raþle i had made profitable impreſſion upon him ſe- 
eople, al years before) he was ſo thoroughly convinced, 
. At from this time he joined the ſociety of the 
good pillFakers, and conſtantly attended their meetings 
lite in Pugh all the heat of perſecution. 

ceſs ewas not long before his father was informed by 
eption. Hoebleman, what danger his ſon was in, of bong 
France, M lelyted to Quakeriſm, whereupon he remanded 
an accu home; and although there was no great altera- 
he eſliu in his dreſs, yet the ſeriouſneſs of his deport» 
e flattenht, was a manifeſt indication of the truth of the 
wn boſeermation his father had received, who thereupon 
itions, Mewed his efforts, to bring him off from a way of 
of nothigWking, which would diſappoint all his hopes, of 


ſeeing 


whl 


— 
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ſeeing him advanced at court : but his efforts proy 
in Vain. as educa 
At length, finding him too firmly fixed in thy puntry 3 
principles, to be brought to a general complian ke of an 
with the cuſtomary compliments of the times, pn under 
father ſeemed inclinable to have borne with him nt of t he 
other reſpetts, provided he would appear uncove proficien 
in the preſence of the king, the duke, and hint ptin, Wit 
which being propoſed to him, he deſired tne L P 
conſider of it, and retiring to his chamber, h m; and 
bled himſelf with faſting and ſupplication, to ene 
ceive divine direction, and was ſo {trengthenel pened, h 
his mind, that, returning to his father, he hun pus ſyſt 
ſignified that he could not comply with his deſire, e 16th. 
When all endeavours proved ineffectual, s father 
father turned him out of doors the ſecond tin e Quake 
whereby he was expoſed to the charity of his fre rle and 
having no other ſubſiſtence except what his mol | 46,96 
privately ſent to him. ich proc 
Being called to the miniſtry about the tue je in lite 
fourth year of his age, he approved himſelf a wor Under | 
man that need not be aſhamed. Nor was he Ather 
I for his labours in the miniſtty, W „her 
alſo for his writings in defence of the principle: ang 41 
had adopted, and for propagating the pradlice world, 
piety among mankind in general“. | a Quak 
Robert Barclay was exempted from the fever . . 
ſtructions and diſcouragements, which ſtood in wr 
way ot William Penn's embracing this profeſi owieage 
his father having adopted it before him. He va 
was well deſcended, and had received the ad vai N diſquiſ 
of a good education. He was the ſon of Co tanding, 
David Barclay, of Ury, near Aberdeen. He A 
born in Edinburgh, 1648, and in his in fancy en! * 
un See No Oe 5 $2341 111 i e m, which 
and dying teſtimonies of is Cons of file 260 but nd the ev 
both of ancient and medern-times, in favour of the power of ecame thi 
th. dre after t 


ligion on the ming. tetly red 
| . tectly re 
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as educated among the Calviniſts, in his own 
zuntry ; but early removed from thence, for the 
ke of an opportunity of a more extenſive educa. 


rts proy 


in the 


ompfa , under the tuition of his uncle, who was preſi- 

** I 1 of the Scotch college at Paris, where he attained 

abs. proficiency in the French language as well as the 
VE , 


atin, with other branches of literature. | 
The Papiſts endeavoured to make a proſelyte o 
m; and their endeavours, in that tender age, made 
me impreſhon upon him ; but as his judgment 


d himſ{e 
d time 


ber, h 


wy i zened, he ſoon diſcovered the errors of their reli- 
gthencl us ſyſtem, He returned home about 1664, in 
* _ e 16th year of his age, and during his ablence 
ue s father having joined himſelf in fellowſhip with 
= x e Quakers, by his example, as well as the con- 


rſe and conduct of others of that profeſſion, he 
ps impreſſed with the excellency of that religion, 
ich produced ſo remarkable a conſiſtency of con- 
A in life and converſation. | 
Under this impreſhon, he was induced “ to at- 


his friend 
his mod 


he twe 


elf a Wi d the religious meetings of this people ; and, in 
a0 be 67, he made public profeſſion of their principles, 
niſtry, ing up his croſs to the glory and friendſhip of 
inciples e world, manifeſting that the contemptible name 
practice a Quaker could not deter him from following, 

| ning, and:defending truth, wherever to be — ; 
e ſever i eming all things as droſs, in compariſon of the 
1— gp owiedge of Chriſt, which he intently ſought 
„ He „It was not by the ſtrength of argument, or by the 
e advant ar diſquiſition of each docte ine, and n A 
of Cole fitanding, that I came to receive and bear witneſs of the 
1 th; but by being ſeeretly reached by the [principle of light 


life, to which they were gathered] for when I came into 
ſilent aſſemblies of God's people, I-telt a ſecret power an 

m, which touched my heart, and as I gave way to it, 
nd the evil weakening in me, and the good raiſed up, and ſo 
ecame thus knit and united unto them, hungering more and 
re after this pover. and life, whereby I might feel myſelf 
rectly redeemed,” Barclays Apology, Pro. 11. 57. 


after 


George Whitehead, 


to contempt and odium 
adverſaries had repreſented them to public vie 
began to put on a more pleaſing appearance, when 
by the candid and diſpaſſionate part of mankin 
were ready to own them to be no abſurd combinain 
of wild notions, but a regular ſyſtem of import 
rational, and practical truths. 

About this time Roger Haydock, of Lancaſhir 
came over to this ſociety, whoſe converſion | 
His elder brother |o 
having joined their communion, occaſioned con 
derable uneaſineſs to his mother, a zealous Preh 
terian ; when Roger coming to his father's houl 
and being reputed a learned man, ſhe prevail 
upon him to uſe his endeavours to convince | 
brother of the abſurdity of his choice: he accor 
ingly entered into diſcourſe with him, when Jol 
ave him ſuch cogent reaſons for his change, 
on put him to filence ; his mother being diſplealt 
that he did not hold out the argument more {tout 
he told her, it was truth, and he could not gai 
ſay it,” Being thus brought to the acknowledg 
ment of the truth, he ſoon came to make publ 
profeſſion thereof, and in proceſs of time becai 
an eminent miniſter and a ſerviceable member 
this ſociety. | 
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after as his greateſt honour, He laboured in þ 
miniſtry to bring others to the knowledge of 

and his labour was not in vain: he was alſo mug 
engaged in controverſy with the opponents aj 
{landerers of the fociety, chiefly with his on 
countrymen, both verbally and in writing, |, 
ſhort, by means of his eſfays, and thoſe of Willa 
Penn and ſome other cotemporary Writers, 
Thomas Elwood, and lia 
Pennington, &c. thoſe principles, hitherto ex 
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1 . . 
would promiſe nothing. Wherefore, to cover che 


lawful procedure, they tendered him the ozthq 
alias and his refuſal furniſhed them with 


pretence for his recommitment to priſon, where 


lay fix months. f 
Alter about fiſteen years ſpent in ſuffering { 
thoſe doctrines, he had received as truth, he 
taken ill in London, and a ſhort time before 
departure, gave the following evidence of his 
aſſurance of faith, and exhortation to his ſrien 
with affecting energy and ftrength of ſpirit, as if 
were in full health: Friends, God hath er 
mightily with me, and ſupported me at this tin 
and his preſence and power have encompaſſedt 
all along; God hath appeared for the owning 
my teſtimony,—1 am filled with his love more th 
Jam able to expreſs, —God hath really appen 
for us,—Therefore 1 beſeech you, friends, here 
the city of London, whether 1 live or die, bey 
faithful to the teſtimony which God hath com 
ted to you,” | | a _ 
In Berkſhire, Armourer continued his arbitr 
proceedings through this year, while perſecuti 
ſubſided in a great meafure in molt other pat 
Coming with his man to the meeting, the man lo 
ing in at the door and going out Fun. pulled 
door after him, which having a ſpring lock! 


©. 


* The Earl of Clarendon, prime miniſter to King Cha 
and reputed to have been a principal promoter of the (eve 

itherto inflited on the diſſenters, and contriver of the] 
— about this time loſt his iofluence, and became himel 
noxious : this gave the diſſenters encouragement to bop 
more eaſe, which they enjoyed for a ſeaſon: and perhaps q 
not be unworthy. of remark, that with what org 
meted, it was meaſured out to him again: for he, who 
been inftrumental to the impriſoning and baniſhment of 1 
bers of innocent perſons for no cauſe, or on trivial gros 
was himlelf at laſt condemned to baniſhment on ſimilar ac 
tions, | 50 | 
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em out. His maſter finding the door faſt, called 
a (ledge to break it, but one within opening it, 
mani feſted the violence of his temper by ſaying, 
3: had not been opened for him, he would have 
pken it open. He ſent nine of the perſons aſſem- 
d to priſon; one of. them, Mary Coale, (whoſe 
ſband was under ſentence of premunire,) he 
nmitted for ſix months; three women were 
pmitted on the third offence in order to baniſh- 


ver thet 


E riet t. y 
t, as if \t the ſucceeding aſſizes at Abingdon, they were 
jath b igned, and pleaded not guilty, but their trial 


poſtponed. Henry Adams on a like indictment 
tried, but no record of his firſt or ſecond of- 
e could be produced, nor did any witneſs ap- 


more th to prove a third offence, fo that the jury brought 
/ appen in, not guilty. This verdict being diſpleating 
ds, herel e court, the jury were ſent back, and by Ar- 
lie, be rer's influence and menaces, who ſwore that 
h conn ecords, though loſt, were true, ſome of the ju 


ght in a contrary verdict, which the reſt; through 


is arbiu did not oppoſe. ' Upon which the priſoner was 

erſecuW1ded to jail ; but. no ſentence pronounced 
[= putt ſt him in court. He continued in priſon five 
e man le, till releaſed with others in 1672. 7 
pulled ough the Quakers were in 1668 leſs diſturbed 


de government than in the foregoing years, yet 
met with ſome trouble from another quarter : 
ſoon as the ſuſpenſion of perſecution encou- 
| other diſſenters to officiate publicly, they 


8 lock! 


King Chit 
i the ſeveis 


ur 0 very invettive againſt the Quakers. Two 
nt to hop s, hearers of Thomas Vincent, a Preſbyterian 
perhaps ber, going to the Quakers meetings, to ſee for 
meaſure elves, whether they were ſo erroneous as they 
hed * deen ee to be, were convinced, and 
ivial grol their ſociety. This ſo irritated Vincent, that 


a ſimilar a 
not 
i 


dulged his paſſion in a licence of expreſſion, 
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not only beyond the bounds of Chriſtian mode 


tion, but of common decency. 

Theſe railing accuſations coming to the ears; 
ſome of the pcople at whom they were caſ}, c 
demanded of him a public meeting, to vindia 
themſelves from theſe aſperſions, or give him an; 
portunity to prove them, it he were able; to whi 
after ſome demur, he agreed; but took care to} 


the houſe filled, before the hour appointed with] that 
own partiſans, | ald yn 
- George Whitehead and William Penn ate ect 
this meeting, to hear what erroneous dottrines by hi: 


cent would charge the Quakers with, and u 
proofs he could-bring; but inſtead thereof hey 
upon him the office of a catechiſt, opening theg 
ference with this queſtion, ** Whether they o 
one Godhead, in three diſtintt and ſeparate 
ſons?” On which ſubje& framing an inconcl 
and unintelligible ſyllogiſm, after the mannerd 


gumentation then in uſe, George Whitehead Fou: 
ed his terms as not to be found in ſcripture, nd 3 
ducible from the text he inſtanced; wherelor from 
deſired him to explain the terms ſo that they n mont 
be underſtood, inaſmuch as God did not uſe to © latte 
his truths in heatheniſh metaphyſics, but d three 
them in. plain language; but they would * R 
keep to ſcripture terms, nor allow them to the rancis 
tagoniſts; and after much inſulting language, ons o 
cent defired the people to withdraw, giving ade 
an example by retreating himſelf, with threept ork, 
his coadjutors. n dive. 
They applied to Thomas Vincent for anoths impriſ 
. but he evaded it. Wherefore W abours 
enn appealed to the public in a little piece WM, > ©* I 
tled. The ſandy Foundation ſhaken,” whid with 
offence to ſome powerful eccleſiaſtics, who pt = ey 
$ 


ly applied to their accuſtomed method of re! 
what they call error, viz, for an order for in} 


in mode 
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him; and he was committed to the Tower of 
don. There he was under cloſe confinement, 


ſervant brought him word, that the biſhop of 
don was reſolved he ſhould either publicly re- 


enemies attained not their purpoſe. For when. 
[ 
t, or die a priſoner, he ſignified his reſolution ' 


upon him in relation to the doctrine of the Tri- h | 
| &c, he publiſhed a piece called Innocency 
& 
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even denied the viſits of his friends ; but yet 


that his priſon ſhould be his grave, before he 


Id yield in violation of conſcience. | 
Wrecluded from the opportunity of promoting pi- 
by his miniſterial labours, he applied himſelf te 


t 
f 
ote it by writing, Several treatiſes were the | 
s of his Glinude, particularly that excellent one, | 
led, No Croſs no Crown.” | 
nd in order to clear himſelf from the aſperſions 


her open Face,” by way of apology for * The 
Foundation ſhaken,” in which he ſo ſucceſſ- 
vindicated himſelf, that ſoon after he was re- 
d from his impriſonment, which had been of 
months continuance, * 
he latter part of this year and beginning of the 
three eminent wtf ſerviceable members of 
ociety died, via. Thomas Loe, Joſiah Coale, 
Francis Howgill, With the abilities and qua- 
tions of Thomas Loe, the reader hath been 
made acquainted at his firſt introduttion into 
ork, He viſited Ireland ſeveral times, travel- 
n divers parts of England, and was ſeveral 
impriſoned for his teſtimony. By his travels 
abours his natural ſtrength was impaired, and 
ng to London this year, (1668,) he was there 
| with that diſeaſe, which terminated his la. 


and his exiſtence in the body. 

s pious end was agreeable to the tenor of his 

aving, in the time of health, ſteadily purſued 

good part which ſhould never be taken from 
O a him, 
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him, he felt the conſolation thereof in his hy 
weakneſs, At which time being viſited by 
liam Penn, for whom he cheriſhed the beſt deh 
to the laſt, he addreſſed to him the following exh 
ation: © Bear thy croſs, and ſtand faithful to 0 
then he will give thee an everlaſting crown of 
ry that ſhall not be taken from thee, Therey 
other way which ſhall proſper than that which 
holy men of old walked in. God hath brought 
mortality to light, and life immortal is felt, | 
love overcomes my heart. Glory be to his u 
for evermore.” This dying teſtimony of his] 
noured friend muſt have been a comfortable 

confirming evidence to William Penn of theſd 
ty of that religion, of which he had been effefta 
convinced by him. At another time Thoma 

ſaid to his friends that ſtood by his bed-fide, * 
not troubled, the love of God overcomes my he 
The Lord is good to me, this day he hath cont 
me with his glory, I am weak but am refreſhel 
ſee you.” Another friend aſking him how hey 
he anſwered, * I am near leaving you, I think 

am as well in my ſpirit as I can deſire ; I blk 

Lord; I never ſaw more of the glory of Godt 
I have done this day.” Thus rejoicing in! 
till his end; his parting breath expreſled a for 

praiſe to that Almighty Being, whoſe goodnels 
ſerved him through lite, and deſerted him notu 
end. 


Joſiah Coale was born at Winterbourn, Glad 


terſhire, and was one amongſt the great num 
thoſe convinced by the miniſtry of John Aud 
about the year 1055. 

To him, with his brethren, it was given noti 
to believe in the truth, but to ſuffer for it. H 
hardly diſſinguiſhed as a member of this ſociety, 
fore he was impriſoned in 16456 in Newgate, in! 
tol, with Thomas Robertſon, for bearing tell 
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the truth in one of the public places of worſhip, 

ving been firſt abuſed by the populace, and drag- 
ed bareheaded under the ſpouts in a time of rain. 
the ſame year at Melcomb Regis, in Dorſetſhire, 
pliah with three other Friends, for exhorting the 
zople to piety, (after being violently beaten by 
em,) were by the mayor committed to priſon, 


| his bet 
ed by 
beſt del 
ving exh 
ful to 00 
own ofy 
There y 


it which! In the year 1658, 8 his duty to pay a 
brought WF'igi0us viſit to the Engliſh Colonies in America, 
s felt, not being able to procure a paſſage to New Eng- 
to his u d, (no maſter of a ſhip being willing to take 
„of his Wm, for fear of the penalties enacted in that ſtate 
fortable ainſt ſuch of them as ſhould bring in any Qua- 


s,) he, in company with Thomas Thirſton, got T6 
Wpallage to Virginia, whence they made their way | 
boot through a tract of wilderneſs of ſeveral hun- 7.8 

ed miles, till then deemed impaſſable for any but 
native Indians. By the Indians (of the Suſque- 4 
na Tribe) theſe ſtrangers were not only entertain- 


of the {ol 
n effettn 
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d- ſide, 
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refreſh ith the beſt lodging and proviſions which they 
how be. but provided with guides to conduct them to 
„I think WF Dutch plantations, from which they proceeded 
I blef New England, Yet the journey through that 
of Gol ultivated wilderneſs, was attended with much 
ing in | dihip; for they had not only to encounter with * 
led a o winter ſeaſon, but were often in danger ot being j 
roodneh] oured by wild beaſts, or periſhing in marſhes DY | 


| bogs. So that even their adverſaries admired at 
Ir preſervation, in which more than human power 13 
manifeſted. 4 
n New England he partook of the treatment uſu- |. 
given to his friends in that juriſdiction, Be- 
in company with John Copeland, in a Friend's 
le at Sandwich, they were both ſeized there, 
d out in a violent manner, and ſent to priſon, 14 

was ſome time after baniſhed from Maryland. 19 
travelled alſo through Maryland and Barbadoes; | 
in Europe through moſt parts of England, and ; 
2 in a 
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P 

in Holland and the Low Countries, in the oon m 
the miniſtry, | witne 
To this ſervice he devoted the prime of his; ard of 
and ſtrength, and continued unmarried, that, he teſtin 
diſengaged from worldly cares, he might be more ajeſty i 
liberty to attend to his miniſtry, Diſintereſled WF. 80 
his endeavours to promote pure religion, he Steph 
careful not to make the goſpel chargeable; Y ſeec 
having an eſtate of his own, he freely ſpent it iir.“ 
beſt ſervice: and not only in his travels bore ted by 
own charges abroad, but was an exemplary pate tallir 
of liberality at home, years 
His. natural temper was cheerful; but reis Fra 
tempering it with ſeriouſneſs, and his unaffet i amo: 
fability and exemplary demeanour, illuſtrating this ſoc 
urity of his religion, was an ornament to his g es, anc 
— and a confirmation in the truth to HMces la 
whom his miniſtry had converted. ed in | 
Having by hardſhips in his travels, impril_htW'ch he 
ments, and zealous ſervices for the ſpace of tu years 
years, waſted his natural ſtrength, he finiſhed a; fort a 
ful and virtuous life, at a middle age, by a g »tors t. 
decline. | his v 
Daving his illneſs George Fox viſiting hin, eſtmore 
quired © Whether any thing lay on his mind oF" 'hed r 
Friends in England?“ But he ſignified, that hay der 
diſcharged his duty fully in his travels anns (cr. 
them, - had nothing on his mind to v reof, h 
George, after praying by him, ſeeing him offi 'ociety 
heavy, adviſed him to lie down, which he did; cher 
being more uneaſy in this poſture, he ſoon less fo 
again with the help of his friends, and ſitting a bous di 
ſide of the bed, with an affecting power he adi | be for 
ſed his friends fitting by with the following ee Prev: 
ation; Well, friends, be faithful to God, audi of (i: 
a ſingle eye to his glory, and ſeek nothing fo depen 
or your own glory: and if any thing of that art. » 
judge it down by the power of the Lord God, Fllandin, 
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you wy ſtand approved 1n his ſight, and anſwer 
witneſs in all people; then will you have the 
ard of life, For my part I have thus far finiſhed 
teſtimony, and have peace with the Lord: his 


he work 


| of his 1 
that, bey 


be more zjeſty is with me, and his crown of life is upon 
atereſted} & mind my love to all my friends.“ He ſaid 
on, he Stephen Criſp, ** Dear heart, keep low in the 
zeable; | y ſeed of God, and that will be thy crown for 
ent it int r,” A litle afterwards fainting, and being ſup. 
els bore ted by his friends, he departed in their arms, as 
lary pure falling into an eaſy Neep, at the age of thirty- 


years and two months. 


but rens Francis Howgill was one of the principal per- 
nafſefted js amongſt the firſt promulgators of the doctrines 
uſtrating Wis ſociety, his qualificatfons, his virtues, his ſer- 
t to his u es, and his ſufferings, have been in various in- 


nces laid before the reader. We left him con- 
2d in priſon under ſentence of premunire, from 
ich he was only releaſed by death. He lay near 
years under this ſentence, deprived of every 
fort and convenience in the power of his per- 
utors to take from him. | 

his valuable member of ſociety was a native of 


uth to th 


Is, 1mpni 
ce of tut 
niſhed 20 
by a f a 


ting him, eſtmoreland, educated in the profeſſion of the ef. 
mind oF iſhed religion, and trained up at the Univerſity, 
|. that order to be ordained to the prieſt's office ; but 
vels amo ng ſcrupulous of complying with the ceremonies 
id to v reof, he withdrew from that communion, joined 
ig him ſociety with the Independents, and became a 


\ be did; eacher of eminence among them, being in eſteem 


he ſoon leſs for his exemplary converſation, than for a 
ſitting a alous diſcharge of his duty as a miniſter. Yet 
oe by | he found not that ſatis faction which he deſired, 
>wing eie Prevailing opinion that Chriſt had taken the 
God, and of fin upon himſelf, he was afraid to repoſe 


dependence upon, remembering, © His ſervant 
du art, whom thou obeyeſt.” Increaſing in un- 
landing, it was revealed in him, that the Lord 

O 3 | would 


thing fot 
of that 


ord God, 
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would teach the people himſelf, and the time »MiWcnds 
roached nigh. It was not long before George fa inqu 
bad that remarkable meeting at Firbank Chap 4 
where Francis officiated, — hearing him aſl} ſerve 
that, “ the light of Chriſt in man ſhews the way vii def 
Chriſt,” he was deeply affetted thereby, believingi i in, b 
to be truth. He now forſook the Independens mae 
joined himſelf to the perſecuted ſociety of the Cu if 
— and in ſilenge and patient reſignation; beam n kr 
the adminiſtration of condemnation for fin, M (uf 
he was favoured to experience a happy tranſitiony e ot] 
the diſpenſation of juſtification in righteouſneſs, ect] 
fitted for the reception of a gift in the mini re 
But upon his public appearance as a miniſter amo bed 
this people, both the prieſts and magiſtrates, his pari 
mer friends and admirers, became his enemies; ly 
was confined by their means in Appleby priſon, ad raint: 
detained there for ſome time without any leg | den 
cauſe, After his releaſe, he proſecuted his ſeu²]ſonab 
in the miniſtry with diligence, travelling about mil u the 
ly on foot. He and Edward Burrough were alm the 
conſtant compamons. is n he 
In 1661, being in London, he ſuffered 1mprile thre; 
ment among ſt his friends taken up in conſeque Mild c- 
ot the 3in{urrettion of the Fifth-monarchy-me ing, 
And after he was ſet at liberty, continued his labou d ou 
and travels as before, till 1664, when he was (u erpoc 
moned to appear before the magiſtrates at Ken bs a: 
as before related, and in conſequence premunit in v 
and impriſoned for life. On the 20th of i is re 
called January, 1668-9, he finiſhed his courle, u 
the priſon at Appleby, after a ſickneſs of nut 
days. ; 
"EE of the principal*'inhabitants of Apple 
and particularly the mayor, viſited him in his HE! 
neſs, and ſome of them praying that God meg eaſed 
ſpeak peace to his ſoul, he anſwered, He h. 
done it.“ A few hours before Gees {ond 80 
| riend 
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ie time ends from other places being come to viſit him, 


George uf inquired after their welfare, and prayed fervent- 
nk Chap „That the Lord by his mighty power might 
him aſl ſerve them out of all ſuch things as might ſpot 
the wayne defile.” His voice then Failed, yet recovering 
believinzi in, he ſaid, I have ſought the way of the Lord 
de pendem m a child, and lived innocently as among men; 
of the Ow, if any inquire concerning my latter end, let 
ion, beam m know that I die in the faith in which I lived 


| ſuffered for.” After theſe words, he uttered 
e others in prayer, and fo finiſhed his lite 1n 1 
fett peace in the fiftieth year of his age. 


'r fin, um 
tranſitionu 
ouſneſs, at 


he mini re Friends appear to have been but little dif- 

niſter amo bed by the civil power through this year, in N 
ates, his H pariſon of the former, their ſufferings being | 
enemies; ly by excommunications, impriſonments, and { 
7 priſon, al raints, for their ſcruple againſt paying eccleſiaſ- | 
ut any demands, ſeveral of which, however, were un- 


d his ſervi 
about mol 
were alm0 


onably ſevere.“ 

0 the ſpring of this year, George Fox, travelling 
the northern counties, received intelligence, | 
n he came into Lancaſhire, that Colonel Kirby | 


ed impriſe threatened, that if he came into thoſe parts he 
conſeque ld caſt him into priſon ; but at the time of his 
narchy-met ing, Kirby being confined by the gout, he eſ- 
d his labou d out of his hands, continued his journey to 


he was ſo erpool, and embarked from thence with John 


s at Ken bs and Thomas Briggs for Ireland, ſpent lome' | 
> premunid& in viſiting Friends in that nation, and ſoon at- 

th of 1c is return, married Margaret Fell. 

lis courle, if ( 


neſs of nut 
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of Apple : 
n in his HE number of this people havng conſiderably 
; God wi ealed in Wales, they were expoſed to the like 
„ He hatl 
8 ſon dee Beſſc's Sufferings, vol. i. p. 7, p. 202, &c. 
" Friend z 
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ſeverities with Friends in England, even before the 
inſurrection of the Fifth-monarchy-men had fur. 
niſhed a palliative for violating the King's promiſe 
of protection to tender conſciences. 1 

n Merionethſhire, in the month called Auguſt, 
1660, about fourteen Friends being met for religious 
worſhip, were aſſaulted by Alban Vaughan, and ſe. 
veral rude perſons armed with ſwords, who haled 
them out of the meeting, and threatened to carry 
them to Carmarthen Caſtle, twenty-ſix miles off; 
but after they had driven them about two miles, tre. 
quently ſtriking them with their ſwords, they left 
them. A few days after the ſame body on horſe. 
back came to the dwelling houſes of thoſe they had 
thus abuſed, and haled them out by violence, ſome 
out of their beds, wounding, beating, and bruiſing 
ſeveral ; and drove them oa foot before their horſes 
twenty miles to Bala. Four of them were required 
to take the oath of allegiance, and for refuſing it, 
were committed to the jailer's cuſtody, who put 
them in irons, and cauſed them to go fettered 
twelve miles to priſon, where he kept them, with 
oihers of their friends, above twenty in all, about 
fifteen or ſixteen weeks, not ſuffering any to carry 
them food or other neceſſaries, taking away their 
Bibles, inkhorns, knives, and money, and daily in- 
ſulting and abuſing them. 

Nor was the abuſe and impriſonment of their per- 
ſons a ſufficient gratification of the malignity or 
avarice of their perſecutors; exorbitant depredation 
was added to perſonal injury: for ſeveral perſons, 
during their impriſonment, had their cattle ſeized in 

eat numbers, about ſix hundred and fifty heag in 
all, which were driven to Bala, there ſold, and the 


amount diſpoſed of at pleaſure, without rendering 


any account thereof to the owners! 
They continued to be harraſſed in like manner 
in different parts of this principality ; their meet- 
ings 
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ings being broken up by ſoldiers, who generally 


took the men to ſome juſtice, to tender them the 
oaths, and for their refulal drove them in crowds to 
priſon, until the inſurrettion of the Fifth- monarchy- 
men broke out, upon which the Friends in Wales 
ſuffered equally with their brethren in the different 
parts of —— Francis Winſon was taken out 
of his own houſe by ſoldiers, kept two days under 
guard, and ſixteen days at the marſhal's houſe, 
where he was hardly uſed; after which he was 
brought before the commiſhoners, who tendered 
him the oath, and ſent him to priſon, where he was 
ſhut up in a dungeon. He was a poor labouring 
man, had a wife and five ſmall children, whoſe ſub. 
ſiſtence depending upon his labour, they ſuffered 
much hardſhip by reaſon of his confinement, 


j 
* 


* 


4 
On the giſt of the month called January, Walz 


ter Jenkins, John Williams, Philip Williams, an- 
Charles Jenkins, were forcibly taken out of they. 
beds, their doors being broken open by a party of 
horſe, ſeveral of whole officers were papiſts. They 
broke open their trunks under pretence of ſearching 
for arms, and though they diſcovered none, they 
drove theſe inoffenſive men ſeveral miles, through 
mire and dirt, to an old caſtle, where they were de- 
tained until the next morning, when the captain of 
the troop came, and ordered a party to condutt them 
to Monmouth, who drove them thither moſt inhu- 
manly along the dirty road, not ſuffering them to 
walk on the foot-way. The mayor of Monmouth 
committed them to priſon for refuſing to ſwear, 
Where they were confined in a place offenſive by its 
filthineſs to an extraordinary degree. Hither Wil- 
liam John, who was taken — his buſineſs in the 
field, was ſent to bear them company, where ras 
confined together, ſeveral of them fell ſick, throug 

the eee air of their priſon, upon which 


the jailer remoyed them to his own houſe. 
O 5 Such 


— a 
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Such was the bitterneſs gf the perſecutors, that 
the mere name of Quaker expoled thoſe that bore 


it to the loſs of liberty, and in conſequence of the 


ſe 


orders, forty perſons were ſent to prifon at Cardiff, 
At Shrewſbury the number of priſoners being 
alſo large, many Friends came to viſit and aſſiſt 


them. As ſoon as the ſoldiers ,who kept guard 


at 


the priſon diſcovered any of theſe, they immediate. 
ly apprehended them, and carried them to the 


mayor, who tendered them the oath, and ſent the 
to priſon. One of them, Elizabeth Holme, on 


IN 


| 
for this office of affection and duty, had her — 
ſeized, and herſelf detained in priſon with her hul- 


band, 


SCOTLAND. . 


IN 1639, Stephen Criſp travelled into Scotland, 

o preach the goſpel there, and ſome time after 
William Dewſbury followed him; the teſtimony of 
.heſe faithful witneſſes reached the conſciences of 
many who heard them, and amongſt theſe ſome noted 
rofeſſors in Aberdeen, particularly Alexander Jat- 

| i who had been chief magiſtrate of that city, a 
man in repute amongſt the higheſt profeſſors of re- 


mon, and Margaret Molleſon, wife of Gilbert 


olleſon, a magiſtrate of Aberdeen, a woman 
diſtinguiſhed good character. 


of 


Alexander Jaffray, ſoon after his convincement, 
removed to Inverary, and was inſtrumental to ſgttle 
a meeting there : by means whereof, ſeveral having 
the opportunity of hearing the doctrines of this 
people, were convinced: of theſe were James Ur- 

quhart and his wife, Robert Gordon, and John Ro- 


binſon. After ſome time James Urquhart fell u 
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that der the cenſure of the preſbytery, and was excom- 
bore Wnmunicated ; the excommunication was ſent to Wil- 
theſe MWiiam Forbes, prieſt of the place of Urquhari's re- 
diff, {MWiidence, with an injunction from the preſbytery for 
being him to publiſh it from the pulpit. To complying 
aſſiſt with this injunction he felt great reluctance, from a 
ard at Mconvittion of the integrity of the perſon he was en- 
diate. MWjoincd to read the ſentence againſt ; but under the 


> the proſpect of the probable loſs of his ſtipend, in caſe 
them of his diſobeying the preſbytery, he publicly pro— 

only Wounced the ſentence againſt him, in direct oppoſi- 
horks ion to the dictates of his conſcience, He after- 
r huſ. {Wards fell under great uneaſineſs, which diſcompoſ- 


ed him to ſo great a degree, that for ſome time he 
vas diſqualified from performing the offices of his 
function, until at length he made this ingenuous 
onfeſſion : That his diſcompoſure was a juſt 
udgment upon him, for curſing with his tongue a 
perſon whom he believed in his own conſcience to 
de a very honeſt man.” But notwithſtanding the 


tland, MWirength of his convictions at that time, he aſter— 

after Pyards fell into the like error in a caſe more nearly 
ny of ffecting him; his own daughter, Jane Forbes, was 
:es of Monvinced of the principles of Friends: proceed- 


ngs were carried on againſt her to an excommunt- 
r Jaf. ation, which her father was required by the preſ- 
city, a Wytery to pronounce, It is eaſy to imagine in how 
of re- {Wiitrefling an alternative he muſt be hereby involv- 
ilben Wd, under the proſpect of either wounding his con- 
lan of Mcience and parental feelings, or be ejected from his 
wing for diſobeying the preſpytery. The anxious 
ment, Wonflict between conſcience and ſelf-intereſt was 
 ſgttle Woo oppreſſive for nature to ſupport ; he determined 
aving Wo read the excommunication, but was ſuddenly 
f this ruck with death, at the very time he purpoſed to 
es Ur- o it. | 
n Ro- About the ſame time with James Urquhart before 
11 un- Mentioned, George Gray and Agnes Simon were 
der 6 convinced, 
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convinced, two perſons ſo highly thought of, thai againſt hir 
the prieſt of the pariſh whereto they belonged mad ſentence: 1 
it his boaſt, that he had a weaver and a poor womanſf to his ow! 
Whom he would defy any of the Quakers to equal therein, n 
either in knowledge or a good life. licenſe, ur 

Agnes Simon, after her convincement, openei which the 
her houſe for the keeping of religious meeting rents. B. 
and the neighbouring people flocked there in ſuc James Go 
numbers, that her houſe could not contain then Aberdeen 
wherefore they met in the 5 — held, where Patrick Alexande 
Livingſtone was made inſtrumental, with ſome to Edinbu 
others, to the convincement of many in thoſe parts, tolbooth ſ. 
This convincement drawing away many of thei By theſ 
hearers, alarmed the prieſts of Aberdeen, vi: attain thei 
George Meldrum and John Menzies, and other from then 
who in conſequence thereof exerted their endea ment, and 
vours to prevent the progreſs of this people, by al. adopted th 
perſing them from the pulpit, in order to bad the therein th 
magiſtrates to ſuppreſs them. Their efforts to ex bert was a 
cite the magiſtrates againſt them met not with the was about 
wiſhed-for ess ; attempts being, in ſeveral in Alexander 
ſtances, fruſtrated. But with the populace, their deen, a wo 
ſlanders had more influence, for it frequently hap-W compliſhn 
pened that as ſoon as any of this perſuaſion appeared Meldrum 
in their ſtreets, a mob gathered about them, ſtoning,Þ firmed in 
beating and abuſing them as they paſſed along. circumſtar 

Being leſs ſucceſsful with the ſectilar power than fire to fin 
they defired, inimical as their principles were to the from look 
power and office of biſhops, theſe prieſts, to com] induſtriou! 
paſs their aim, made no ſcruple to excite the biſhop againſt th. 
of Aberdeen, and by his means Archbiſhop Sharp, to tures, and 
exert their power againſt the Quakers. Andrew whom the 
Jaffray, a man of blameleſs life, and of good eſteem I with indi 
at their ſuggeſtion was ſummoned to appear before apartment 
the high commiſſion court, where he was enabled to one of tha 
bear a faithful teſtimony to the truth; and although ſometimes 
the archbiſhop himſelf entered into a conference could diſt 
with him, he could gain no advantage in argument liſtening, 


— 


againſt 
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againſt him ; yet to ſatisfy the prieſts, the court paſſed 
ſentence- upon him, * That he ſhould be confined 
to his own dwelling houſe, and keep no meetings 


A that 
| mad 
Oman 


equal therein, nor go any whither without the biſhop's 
licenſe, under the penalty of a fine of 600 marks,” 
penedſ which they eſteemed to be one fourth of his yearly * 
eting rents. By the like means, at the ſuggeſtion of 
n ſuch James Gordon, prieſt of Alford, to the biſhop of 
them Aberdeen, Alexander Forbes of Archinhamper, and 
atrickſl Alexander Gelly, were apprehended, carried away 
ſomeſ to Edinburgh, and impriſoned in the Cannongate 

part tolbooth ſome time. 

thei By theſe rigorous proceedings the prieſts did not 


attain their deſire, others from time ts time fell off 
from them, and joined the Quakers by convince- 


„ Vit 
others 


endes. ment, and amongſt them David Barclay of Ury, 
by al. adopted their profeſſion, and ſteadfaſtly continued 
1 theſſ therein the remainder of his days. His ſon Ro- 


bert was alſo convinced as before remarked. As 
was about the ſame time Lilias Skein, wife of 
Alexander Skein, one of the magiſtrates of Aber. 


to ex 
th the 


ral in 


, their] deen, a woman much eſteemed for her religious ac- 
y hap compliſhments, and in a particular manner by Geo, 
peared Meldrum their prieſt. She was convinced or con- 
oningW firmed in her convincement by a very remarkable 


circumſtance, She was actuated by an earneſt de- 
lire to find out the way of truth, but diſcouraged 
from looking towards this ſociety by prepoſſeſſions 
induſtriouſly inſtilled into her mind by the prieſts 
againſt that people, that“ they denied the ſcrip- 
tures, and did not pray in the name of Jeſus, of 
whom the ſcriptures teſtify.” But being viſited 
ſteem,W with indiſpoſiton, ſhe kept her chamber in an 
before apartment under the ſame roof with Barbara Forbes, 
led to one of that ſociety, at whoſe dwelling the Quakers 
houghſ ſometimes met, fo near Lilias's apartments that ſhe 
erence}ſ could diſtinctly hear what paſſed : here, attentively 
umentM liſtening, ſhe heard two Engliſhwomen exerciſed 
againll both 


r than 

to the 
com 
biſhop 
arp, t0 
ndrew 
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both in preaching and praying, whoſe teſtimonies 
ſhe obſerved to be replete with ſcripture expreſſions, 
and their prayers put up in the name of Jeſus, and 
attended with life and power, From this demon- 
ſtrative confutation of the calumniating accuſations 
of theſe prieſls, ſhe was freed from their prepoſſeſ- 
ſions, withdrew from their communion, and joined 
in ſociety with that people. Not long after her 
huſband, who had been a zealous oppoſer of them, 
became a ſincere convert to their principles, 


IRELAND. 


ROBERT TURNER“ having about the year 
1657 been inſtrumental to the convincement of 
ſome perſons who reſided about Grange near Char- 
lemont, and by means of the labours of other 
Friends, who travelled in the exerciſe of their mi- 
niſterial gifts, their numbers increaſing, a meeting 
was ſettled there this year, which continues a large 


meeting at the preſent time. 


Upon the riſing of the Fifth- monarchy- men, the 
Quakers in this nation ſhared deeply in the like ſe- 
verities with their brethren in England: fo that be- 
tore the end of the year there was a general im- 
priſonment of them through the kingdom; but 
neither the governors nor inferior magiſtrates in 
general ſeem to have been influenced againſt them 
to an equal degree of animoſity wich thoſe in Eng- 
land. W. Edmundſon, being then a priſoner, ob- 
tained liberty for about twenty days — the ſhe- 
riff, whereupon he went to Dublin, and ſolicited 


* Rutty. | 
+ See William Edmundſon's Journal. 
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onies Nie earls of Orrery and Mountrath and Sir Maurice 
ons, Wultace, juſtices, to ſet his friends at liberty, who 
, and Were impriſoned in different parts of the nation, 
mon- Id was ſo ſucceſstul as to obtain an order for 
tions Mheir releaſe. Copies of the order being procured 
oſſeſ. Dud ſigned by the juſtices, were forwarded to the 
Yined Mheriffs of the ſeveral counties, where any of his 
r her riends were priſoners. 

hem, Soon after he viſited the meetings of his friends 
rough the nation, and it appeared that the ſheriffs 
ad generally complied with the order. In about 
ix weeks he returned home; but found his friends 
n the Queen's county ſtil] detained in priſon for 
heir fees. This occaſioned him another journey 
o Dublin, taking with him a certificate which was 
igned by three of the juſtices preſent, who did not 

year pprove of the ſheriff's conduct. 
nt of He then renewed his application to the juſtices, 
Char. Ind through the favour of the Earl of Mountrath 
other Mvbo, as well as his ſon after him, entertained a 
ir mi- Werſonal regard for W. Edinundlon, and a beneyo- 
-eting Rent diſpoſition towards Friends in general) he rea- 
large Nil) procured an order“ to the ſheriff to ſet Friends 
t liberty without paying fees to any perſon. 

Yet there were ſome magiſtrates whoſe treatment 
{ this people reſembled the ſeverity of thoſe in 


n, the 
ke ſe. 


at be- Ingland, particularly in this year Judge Alexander, 
1] im. Who cauſed Henry Roſe, Thomas Shannon, and 
; but ine others, who had been apprehended at a meetin 

tes in Nd committed to priſon at Carlow by John Ma: 
them ers, Portrieve, without examination or mittimus in 
. The good effect of this order, and the benevolent diſpoſi- 
he ion of many magiſtrates, is farther evinced by the teſtimony 


f Edward Cooke, in a letter from Dublin, 1660, in which he 
rites, „Friends are generally well, and none in priſon but 
n Cork, where we expect ſhortly to be releaſed; the juſtices 
re very ready to help us at their ſeſſions, ſo that at preſent we 
lave no juſt cauſe to appeal any where elſe,” 


licited 


the writing, 
* 


9 
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writing, and had been indicted at the quarter ſeſ jor, appea 
fions, and by the jury found Not guilty,” to be vernor, w. 
again indicted at the aſſizes, and being found guiliſi imputed « 
of meeting, he fined them g2ol. | legal and 
At Cork he fined Alex“: Atkins, Philip DymondWrity of thi 
Thomas Cooke, and ſeveral other priſoners, 1 190% the man. 
on the ſame account. And at Waterford, uponfſ Clapham” 
William Blanch, William Wright and eight other; WM the ſignat 
he impoſed a fine of 580l, And at Limerick ſunWwhich he 
dry Friends being priſoners for the ſame cauſe ol vernment 
ſimply meeting together, he fined them 4ol. each Was well as 
and remanded them to priſon, where they continuei laid, imm. 
four months, till releaſed by an order from the({-pparitor | 
lords juſtices. | peared act 
In 1665, they were alſo here, as well as in Eng The prim: 
land, liable to ſufferings and ſpoil of goods from ſel Hand woulc 


intereſted eccleſiaſticks, who by themſelves or agenij mundſon 
frequently took diſtrelles from them manifold theiſi more by tl 
demands. Many were impriſoned, and long continuei ſuch cruel 
in priſon on writs of excommunication, to whichably, Th 
ſome of the clergy endeavoured to give the force offdeſiſt from 
an outlawry. George Clapham, prieſt of Mountmeſi he woul 
lick in the Queen's county, having procured the e So Williai 
communication of William Edmundlon, and ſeveral Claphan 
others, endeavoured to deter the millers from grindWfor bringir 
ing their corn for the uſe of their families, or am continued 
to ſpeak or trade with them“: he watched the mars far as in 
kets and the Quakers ſhops, and to thoſe he kne bour's hor 
to deal with them, he would ſend an apparitor i loaded and 
ſummon them to the biſhop's court, the apprehencheele tro! 
fion whereof generally terrified them into a pecuniwearing ap 
ary compoſition both with the prieſt and apparitoto which | 
to get free from the effects of a proſecution in thiſatisfied he 
dreaded court. | a conſtable 
Ireland at this time was governed by men of moi meeting at 
deration, The primate Boyle, who was alſo chancelWlend him 
Mountrath 


'® William Edmundſon's Journal, at liberty t 


lo 
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lor, appears to have been a diſcreet and judicious go- 
vernor, who knew how todiſtinguiſh between real an 
guilyMW imputed diſloyalty ; between the adminiftration of 
| legal and arbitrary rule; and to eſtabliſh the autho- 
mond rity of the 8 in the juſtice and humanity of 
1 190% the man. Edmundſon drew up a narrative of 
, upon Clapham's groſs proceedings, and got it atteſted b 
others the ſignature of ſeveral of his own people, wit 
ck ſun which he went to Dublin, and petitioned the go- 
uſe off vernment upon the ſubjett thereof. The primate, 
. each Was well as the privy council, before which it was 
1tinuedFWlaid, immediately iſſued an order for the prieſt and 
om theGWzpparitor to appear before the council. They ap- 
peared accordingly, and met with ſevere reproof. 
in Eng The primate ſaid be would make examples of them, 
m ſelſ hand would have had them puniſhed ; but W. Ed- 


er ſel. 
to be 


r agent mundſon ſaid, he and his friends wanted nothing 
d thenrmore by their application, than a ſtop to be put to 
ntinueFWſuch cruelty, in order that they might live peace- 
hic 


ably. The primate bade William, if they did not 
deſiſt from 3 proceedings, only write to him, and 
he would make them examples to the nation.“ 
do William forgave them, and let the matter drop, 
Clapham being incenſed againſt W. Edmundſon, 

n grind for bringing him under the cenſrre of his ſuperiors, 
or ani continued to be vexatious tc” aim and his friends, 
he mathias far as in his power. Having procured a neigh- 
e kneyWbour's horſe and car, he came to William's houſe, 
ritor loaded and carried away a conſiderable quantity of 
prehenWcheele from him, and much goods, corn, and even 
pecuni{wearing apparel from other Friends of the meeting, 
paritorlto which he belonged, for church rates; and not 
1 in thi{atisfied herewith, he, being a juſtice of peace, ſent 
a conſtable to apprehend W. Edmundſon (from a 

of mo meeting at Mountmelick) and made a mittimus to 
-hance|Wſend him to, Maryborough jail ; but the earl of 
Mountrath ſuperſeded his warrant, and ſet William 
at liberty till the enſuing aſſizes, at which the earl 
| patromzing 


force 0 
zuntme 
the ex 
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lo 
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patronizing his cauſe, and four lawyers pleading for 
him unfeed, the indictments were quaſhed. 
Notwithſtanding theſe repeated diſappointments, 
he continued by various efforts to bring both W, 
Edmundſon and ſeveral others into trouble. Wil. 
liam went again to Dublin, and preſented a petition 
to the Lord Lieutenant and Council: himſelf and 
another friend were admitted into the council. 
chamber, and after a patient and candid hearing, 
the council gave judgment that the proceedings 
againſt them were illegal. The Lord Lieutenant 
being defirous to be informed why they did not pay 
tithes to the miniſters, W. Edmundſon informed 
him from the Scriptures, that“ the law was ended 
that gave tithes, and the prieſthood ended that re- 
ceived them, by the coming and ſuffering of Chriſt, 
who had ſettled a miniſtry on better terms, and or- 
dered them a maintenance.” He then inquired 
what maintenance the miniſters muſt have? and 
William repli-d, Chriſt's allowance, pointing out 
from the Scriptures what that was. There were 
three biſhops preſent, but none of them made any 
objection in reply. The Lord Lieutenant, in con- 
clulion, bid“ God blefs them;“ adding that they 
ſhould not ſuffer for not going to the public wor- 
ſhip, nor for going to their own meetings.” This 
favourable diſpoſition of the chief ruler awed the 
prieſt into quietneſs, and occaſioned a public opt- 
nion that the Quakers had received a toleration of 
their religion, nich was productive of much eaſe 
to the members of this ſociety. | 
But in 1667 perſecution grew hot in Cork, 
through the intemperate rancour of Chriſtopher 
Rye, mayor of that city, to the members of this ſo- 
ciety, who impriſoned them in great numbers, only 
for keeping up their religious meetings, and cauſed 
their impriſonment to be particularly ſevere ; and 
amongſt other reſpettable inhabitants of the city, 
Richard 
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ichard Pike, who loſt his life by cold and diſtem- 
der, Contratted in the jail; and W. Penn, lately 
onvinced there, as before related, who, during his 
elidence in theſe parts, having contratted an inti- 
ate acquaintance with many of the nobility and 


zentry, wrote to the Earl of Orrery, Lord Preſt- 
lent of Munſter, acquainting him with the cauſe 


ad manner of their impriſonment, and ſoliciting 

im to interpoſe his authority for reſtoring them to 
heir liberty, which requeſt, ſo far as related to him- 
k, was readily granted, the earl immediately or- 
ering his diſcharge®, 

In the forepart of the year 1669, G. Fox land- 
ng in that nation in company with Robert Lodge 
nd ſome other friends, ſeconded his epiſtolary 
dvice, by his preſence and perſonal aſſiſtance in 
tiling men's and women's meetings for diſcip- 
ne. 

By which eſtabliſhment the ſociety in that nation 
js well as in England) became a compact body, 
nited in a en concern for the mutual help 
1 one of another, and of the body in 
eneral. 


ISLE OF MAN. 


UNDER the arbitrary governor (then Earl of 
jerby) and the uncontrolled power of a rigid pre- 
tef, perſecution was continued with additional 
verity (after the reſtoration) againſt the few reſi. 
nis in this iſland, who went under the denomi- 
tion of Quakers, 


William Callow and Evan Chriſten, the former 


* Rutty, 


+ Biſhop of Sodor and Man. 


for 
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for refuſing to pay ſixteen-pence, and the latter W In the n 
two-pence, demanded by a prieſt for bread and ¶ depuiy- go 
wine for the ſacrament,” were committed to Caſtle. Wpriſoners ; 
Peel, and ſhut up in a diſmal dungeon without fire I be forthw: 
or candle, having only ſtraw to lie upon, and a ſtone ¶ near the e 
for their pillow, Here they lay ſixteen days, until ¶ and inforn 
ſome neighbours. in compaſſion, unknown to them, Wpovernor's 
aid the money. Several times were they and others Wchurch, ot 
1mpriſoned this year, one for fifteen weeks in the On the 
winter for being at a meeting. After a month's Wcaſtle rece 
impriſonment, W. Callow appealing to the Earl of Wſoners to 1 
Derby, obtained permiſſion to go to London, where there they 
at length he procured a warrant for the diſcharge oi when they 
himſelf and the reſt. Brittain w 
They were impriſoned again the ſucceeding year, Wat one ſide 
together with Evans's father, eighty years of age other into 
and the following year, 1664, every woman“ of thi not hired t 
profeſſion was arreſted by virtue of an order from againſt the 
the biſhop; they being, he ſaid, excommunicatedMhim if he 
of which they had not the leaſt intelligence, betoreWmaſter, un 
he now declared it to them. them, ſet t 
The priſon allotted them was the ſame gloomyMreturned, : 


dungeon in which the wen were confined, - hither About t 
when the apparitor had brought them, he took oifffie road; 
his hat, and formally pronounced what he calle(QThe ſoldie: 


the biſhop's curſet. he ſhip o 
but he ſh 


ould car! 


* Theſe were, the wife of ſaid William Callow, (who being guard of 
Juſt recovering out of a fever, and unable either to walk pri ſoners a 
ide, was ſuffered to ſtay at home for the preſent) Jane Chr me le: d 
ten, Jane Kennell, Anne Chriſten, Mary Callow and Mz e ene 
Chriſten; one of whom was ſeventy- four, and another fix! bout midn 
ſeven years of age, a third a poor ſerving man's wife, who Chriſten a 
three children, the youngeſt at her breaſt ; the fourth, the viilthe:r beds 
of one not called a Quaker, had a large family and many cli 
dren, and the fifth a ſervant of William Callow, who was fort ergy, you þ 
ibly taken from her ſick miſteſs. nd I 4 ta 

+ * I do here before the ſtanders - by deliver you up into Hower of the 
Germain's priſon, by the law of my lord the biſhop and h 


Derby's pt 
cle 
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latter MW In the month called June, 166g, Henry Nowell, 
| and depuiy-governor, came to the caſtle, and read to the 
aſtle. Wpriſoners an order from the earl, that“ they muſt 
t fire I be forthwith tranſported to ſome other land.“ And 
ſtone ¶ near the end of the month two prieſts came to them, 
until ¶ and informed them they were come by the deputy- 
them, N governor's order, to admoniſh them to come to 
others church, otherwiſe they muſt be baniſhed forthwith. 
n the] On the gth September the commander of the 


onth's {Wcaſtle received an order to ſend all the Quakers pug 


rl ofMſoners to Douglas, which was done on the 7th ; and 
where there they were kept under a guard until the 14th, 
arge offlwhen they were put on board a ſhip of which Tho“ 
Brittain was maſter; but as the priſoners entered 
g year, Wat one ſide of the ſhip, the ſeamen went out at the 
f age;Mother into the boat, telling the maſter they were 
of thisFWnot hired to _ people out of their native _— 
r fronWagainſt their will, and that they would not go wit 
nicatedMhim if he carried them; and went on ſhore. The 
, betoreſWmaſter, unable to proceed on his voyage without 
them, ſet the priſoners on ſhore, when the ſailors 


gloomyMreturned, and the ſhip ſet fail, 

. hither} About three days after ſeveral veſſels came into 
Look ohe road; but all refuſed to carry the priſoners. 
calle The ſoldiers endeavoured to force them on board 


he ſhip of Anthony Nicholſon, of Whitehaven ; 
but he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, inſiſting that he 
'ould carry no priſoners, except they would ſend 


] 
who beit 


o walk Apriſoners and them, and alſo ſignify in writing the 


mer rime laid to their 2 However, on the 18th, 
ther ſixyÞdout midnight, Wu Callow, Evan Chriſten, Jane 
„ who HChriſten and Mary Callow, were hurried out of 
h, = heir beds with ſuch precipitancy, that they were 
nan | 


> was fort lergy, = being caſt out of the church by excommunication, 


nd I do take witneſs that I do deliver you over from the 
power of the biſhop and his law, to be and continue the Earl 


up into | 
Derby's priſoners.“ 


Op and bh 
clerg 


a guard of ſoldiers, and maney to maintain both the 


not 


2 
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not allowed time to put on their clothes, but te whom 
liged to leave ſome of them behind; two of the Hall in 
were forcibly put on board Nicholſon's ſhip, a admittanc 

the other two on board William Croſsthwaite and the d 
againſt the will of the maſlers. They ſailed to Dub him to co 
lin, where neither the ſeamen nor priſoners wer for their 
ſuffered to land, until Croſsthwaite was examine he would 
by the mayor, who demanded his warrant for bring his influe 
ing the priſoners without their conſent ; to which hem. 

e2niwered, that he had no warrant, but was compelle After t 
to take them on board by one Quail, an officer, whi 2 in 

not obtai 


took away his fails, and would not let him put o 
without the priſoners, and his vellel was in dange 
of breaking. Upon which the mayor gave him at 


families, | 
rated, dete 


order. Purſuant to which he carried them bac they took 
but either being, or pretending to be, driven fron could get 
the ifland by contrary winds, he carried them 1 ed orders 
Whitehaven, and there put them on ſhore; but Ich quence W. 
Lamplugh, a juſtice of peace, iſſued his warrant the 1ſt of 
the conſtables of Whitehaven to cauſe them to the biſhop 
| put on board Croſsthwaite's ſhip, to be carried baWuntil he w 
k to the iſle, as no legal proceedings appeared to al he would 
thorize him to bring them into that country. Ohe biſhop 
the 12th December, Croſsthwaite took them i They c 
t board again, but inſtead of carrying them to thiifthey were 
1 iſland, took them again to Dublin, but was u from wife 
ö ſuffered to land them there until he had given ſecuſſher leave 
| rity to convey them to the ifland on his retumlot the ſhy 
| But in violation of his engagement he returned wii fort che p 
1 them to Whitehaven. Being landed again in Engher huſbai 
fl land, the two men went to the Earl of Derby, anFtorney, n 
k while they were employed in fruiilels ſolicitationcltates, by 
3 to him and the biſhop, for liberty to return to theiſfand others 
5 lawiul occupations, Croſsthwaite carried the f Upon t 
La women back to the iſland, where they were agal 
bf | ſhut un in priſon, * CT as; 
4 Theie wo men, after long attendance upon t 322 of 
ellel and t 


Ear! of Derby, were by him referred to the biſho 


ll 


from the iſla 
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to whom (after ſome time coming to Knowleſly 
Hall in Lancaſhire, the ſaid earl's ſeat) they got 
admittance, and had a long conference with him 
and the dean, wherein they endeavoured to move 
him to compaſſionate their caſe, and give an order 
for their return to their wives and children; but 
he would by no means admit of their return, and by 
his influence the earl was alſo hardened againſt 
them. 

After their ineffectual conference, theſe exiles re- 
turned into Cumberland; and though. they could 
not obtain permiſſion, the diſtreſſed Rate of their 
families, from whom they had been forcibly ſepa- 
rated, determined them to return ;, and accordingly 
they took ſhipping for the iſland; but before they 
could get on 3 the maſter of the veſſel receiv- 
ed gel. 1 not to ſuffer them to land; in conſe. 
quence whereof they were detained on board until 
the 1ſt of Sept. when the. maſter ſent a petition to 
the biſhop, requeſting that they might go on ſhore 
until he was ready to return, and then, if required, 
he would carry thera back to England. To which 
the biſhop“ conſented, 

They continued at home about a month, when 
they were brought to Ramſey, and forced again 
from wife and 1 W. Callow's wife taking 
her leave of him with tears, ſo affected the maſter 
of the ſhip, that he wept too, endeavouring to com- 
fort the poor woman with promiſes of kindneſs to 
her huſband. Soon after they were ſent off, an at- 
torney, named Qualtrop, took poſſeſſion of their 
eltates, by virtue of an order ſigned by the biſhop 
and others. | 


Upon their being landed again in England, Wil- 


* « T am content that the Quakers be ſecured on ſhore until 
the return of the veſſel, upon tecurity given by the owner of the 
veſſel and the Quakers for their return, upon his departure 


from the iſland, ISAAC SODER and MAN.” 


liam 
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. liam Callow went into Lancaſhire, and renewed his power 
application to the earl, for his permiſſion to retum Cd's pri 
home, but with no better ſucceſs than before ; Pealth or! 
wherefore he went to London, and repreſented his edience, 
caſe to the Duke of York and Prince Rupert, the Hnurderers 


latter of whom compaſſionated it ſo far, as to inter. 
cede by letter in his behalf. But even this ſolicitation Upon th 
proved leſs effeftual with the earl, than the biſhop! V. Callou 
influence, and for his declining compliance with" her diſtr 
which he gives the following reaſon: * There üeme, whe: 
not now in the iſland one Quaker or diſſenting per- Netual afſ11 
ſon of any perſuaſion from the church of England, o priſon, b 
and I humbly conceive your highneſs, for that one aned ſfeve 
man's concern, would not have that place endan-"4 ſent to 
gered to be infetted with ſchiſm or hereſy, which | his hard 
might be liable to, if Quakers were permitted to re.“ lonally 1 


fide there.” ith this ri 


e ſhould n 
In 1668 t 


While W. Callow was 9 in London in 
nd baniſhe 


ſoliciting for liberty to return home, he received 
intelligence from his wife, that ſhe, his daughter 1 
Anne, her ſiſter Jane Chriſten and Mary Calloy even dre. 
had been priſoners in Caſtle-Peel five or fix weeks; ommanded 
that all their eſtates, real and perſonal, were ſeized; Idiers can 
and that ſhe heard the attorney would ſhortly come the bi 
and take away all their goods; that ſhe and Jane ud the ord 
Chriſten being with child, they had applied by let ke her ar 
ter to the biſhop for leave to return to their houſe ould die þ 
until the ſpring, and then return'to priſon, they not ek in bed 
having wherewith to ſubſiſt during the winter, no avoured tc 
neceſlaries for perſons in their condition, but tha cin 
the biſhop, deal to their entreaties, had returned th: ſight of 
following ſevere anſwer : | lat time, b. 

„If upon releaſement they will put in ſecurit r, Evan C 
to promiſe to come to the ſervice, and conform tc een ſevent 
the order of the church, and all ſuch as are excom 4 Mary Ca 
municated to acknowledge their ſchiſms, and receive der came f 
abſolution, I ſhall ſo far preſume upon my Lord' Ramſey, 1 
fayour, as to grant them liberty; otherwiſe I hav! tl a velle] 
| * 
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o power to meddle with them, they being my 
Lord's priſoners; and if they miſcarry in their 
ea!th or lives, it is wholly imputable to their diſo- 
hedience, and they muſt be accounted their own 
urderers ; and this is all I can ſay to them. 
Jſaac Soder and Mann." 
Upon the receipt of this affecting intelligence, 
V. Callow determined, if poſſible, to viſit his wife 
n her diſtreſſed condition, and accordingly returned 
zome, where he was not ſuffered to give her any ef- 
ectual aſſiſtance; for on his arrival, he was ſent 
o priſon, by order of the biſhop, where he was de- 
ained ſeven days, then put on board a veſſel again, 
nd ſent to England. He then wrote an account 
{ his hard uſage to the Earl of Derby, and waited 
erſonally upon him with it; but he diſmiſſed him 
ith this rude anſwer, „If he would not conform, 
e ſhould not return to poiſon his iſland.“ 
In 1668 thoſe four women were impriſoned again 
nd baniſhed with ſuch circumſtances of barbarity 
even drew tears from their neighbours, who were 
ommanded to be aſſiſtant in taking them. Two 
pldiers came to W. Callow's houſe, with an order 
om the biſhop to take his wife to priſon, and they 
ud the order from the biſhop was peremptory to 
ke her and the others to priſon, though they 
ould die by the way. William's wife being very 
eak in bed, they took her each by an arm, and en- 
avoured to pull her out of the bed; but her chit- 
en crying round her, and the neighbours alſo at 
e ſight of their cruelty, moved them to deſiſt at 
lat time, but they returned the next day and took 
r, Evan Chriſten's mother, an ancient woman be- 
een ſeventy and eighty years of age, Jane Chriſten 
d Mary Callow, all to Caſtle-Peel. The next day an 
der came from the biſhop to ſend them back again 
Ramſey, where they were detained ſeveral weeks 
til a veſſel was ready to take them away; when 
one 


/ 
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one Capt. Afcough, in whoſe cuſlody they were go with 
brought them to the boat with their children wee rom the bj 
ing after them; theſe he'cruelly ſeparated, not (ul cart, or 
tering them, though deſirous, to take any but thEFhildren ot 
youngeſt along with them. W. Callow's wife, Tut on her 
her other ſufferings, had to leave four children beWiled her p. 
hind her. Jane Chriſten, in like manner, was force othes, lea 
to lcave five. They being forced on board, weile but wha 
landed at Whitehaven. After ſome ſtay there, theſe goods b 
together with W. Callow, were ſent back by oriQfeighbours x 
of two Cumberland juſtices, The day after the der comm 
arrival at the ifland they were forcibly taken out FF The exile 
their beds, by order of the deputy-governor, f decked 
put on board the ſhip in ſuch hurry, that the womdiſfey could en 
were obliged to take their children naked in ineancaſhire ; 
aprons, crying through the ſtreets, in the nig order to 1 
They were then taken to Dublin, whence a Ming in chi! 
was preſſed to take them back again by order ol Wa] at Ran 
mayor. The paſlage was tedious by reaſon of coffip. hoard ff. 
trary winds, and the women ſuffered much tor tember. 
of proviſions and neceſſaries, W. Callow's wife lſftvitrates © 
ing near the time of her delivery. As ſoon as were la 
bilhop and governor were informed of their arrivifck in an 
they ſet a watch upon the veſlel to prevent W. ny of abho 
low's landing, and the women having been land Finding the 
before, were ſoon forced again on board by ſoldiqpiſhed were 
with aggravated circumſtances of inhumanity. Ihe illegali 
maſter of the ſhip being brought before the goed to tra: 
nor and the biſhop; repreſented the weak condiFndon ſhip t 
of the women, and what they had ſuffered at Was Put on 


and the danger to which they mult certainly be ſage, if he 
oſed by being hurried again on board; but er heard of 
iſhop, unmoved by the repreſentation, ſent ani will tha 


der to raiſe the parilh people to put W. Calle 
wife on board. The meilenger informed him 
was very weak, and they did not know but in dingly the x 
bour. The biſhop, nevertheleſs, renewed his ordffes north of 
and the ſoldiers coming to her bed- ſide, ordered lin, took ff 


er, (Ralpl 
d carry th 
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wereſſſo go with them, ſwearing that they had orders 
veerWrom the biſhop, it ſhe would not go, to carry her in 
t (ul cart, or acroſs a horſe's back. They took her 
xt thMFhildren out of bed, and ſcarce giving her time to 
iſe, Put on her clothes, hurried her. to Ramſey ; they 
en beWiled her pockets of 4s. ; and took away her box of 


forceFlothes, leaving her neither linen, nor any thing 
„ weiße but what ſhe had on; alledging that they ſeized 
e, theWer goods by the bilhop's warrant. Three of the 
/ or. Frighbours who refuſed to aſſiſt, were by the biſhop's 
r theFder committed to priſon. 


1 OUL ( 
or, A 
Worm 
in th 


The exiles were detained on board an open boat 
alf decked, and that ſo badly, that when it rained 
ey could not fit dry) which landed them at Peel in 
ancaſhire; upon their landing, two juſtices made 
e nig\ order to lend them back (except A. Callow, who 
e a ing in childbed, was left behind), On their ar- 
-r ol (Wal at Ramſey they were detained priſoners on 
i of coffip-board from the 8th of Augnſt till the 1ſt of 
tor wifptember, It ſeems proper to remark that the 
wife WWoiitrates of Dublin and ot the Britiſh ports where 
on as Wy were landed, appear not to have ſent them 
ir arrivck in any ill-will to them; but rather in teſti- 
W. ay of abhorrence of the biſhop's proceedings. 

en landtinding that both from England and Ireland the 
y ſoldiGſiſhed were continually ſent back with a cenſure 
nity. che illegality of their proceedings, they deter- 


he govped to tranſport W. Callow to Virginia by a 
condilF{ndon ſhip then at anchor in Ramſey bay. When 
ed at Wwas put on board, the ſailors refuſed to go the 
aly be Gage, if he was carried with them, ſaying, they 


| ; but Fer heard of a ſhip which carried Quakers againſt 
ſent an r will that ever proſpered. Whereupon the 
. Callqqter, (Ralph Harwood) promiſed them, that he 
ed him hd carry them no farther than Ireland, and ac- 
but iffdingly the next day ſet them on ſhore about 40 
his ordſes north of Dublin. William went directly to 
ordered plin, took ſhipping, and landed at Whitebaven ; 

P 2 alſo 
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alſo aboat the ſame time Evan Chriſten, his age Vere too 


mother, and Alice Coward, arrived in England from uitted th 
the iſle of Whitehorn in Scotland, whither they ere mer 
had been carried in an open fiſhing : boat, after longnained a 
confinement on board the veſſel which brouglWrompt to 
them. back out of Lancaſhire, ſpoil, 

. Theſe 1 

1 ſome 
hom upe 
ullered fe 
ion of the 
CHAP. IX. * 
MEYETING-HOUSES IN LONDON SHUT UP, — TRIAL ( In 
WILLIAM PENN AND WILLIAM MEAD FOR A RIOT fi 7 we, 
ACQUITTED BY THE JURY,—THE JURY FINED ,o, here 
1MPRISONED, &c. &c. iſe, and a p 
"HE former act againſt conventicles, upon whit = * 
$ ſo many were condemned to baniſhment, bl: informers 
ing expired, in the next ſeſſion, in 1670, the par defence 
d the wick 


ment proceeded to make a third att againſt then 
but having found impriſonment and even banil 
ment ine ffectual to deter the Quakers from keep! 


ords, «K ag: 
reties for hi 
Ayleſbury 


up their meetings for worſhip, they ſeemed ting his ap; 
ſolved to try the force of depredation and impo . prof 
riſhing them in their eſtates, — 
The execution of this att expoſed every bod) Mr, 4 
diſſenters to great hardſhip ; but fell with the gr, ſer aſde, 
eſt weight upon the Quakers. ght to have 
At London, and in ſeveral other places, mel, of 
were ſpoiled of their property; people of conſid wa 2 
able ſubſtance reduced to extreme poverty, M refuſal wh, 
and houſehold goods ſo thoroughly ſwept away ln Somerſet 
the hard-hearted ſpoilers, that the ſick have! ng at a mee 
their beds taken from under them, and they the or _ 
| {elves laid upon the floor. r. They. 


* 
vi 


Upon the paſling of this law, many juſtices, va meeting f 
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is agel were too honeſt to be inſtruments of ſuch ſeverities, 
1d fromenitted the bench. And the informers, in general, 
er theyWhrere men of vile character. Such juſtices as re- 
er longWnained active, and their aſſiſtants, were not only 


DroughWprompt to plunder, but dexterous in dividing the 
poll, 

"Theſe unprincipled informers being proſecuted 
by ſome Friends and other diſſenters, divers of 
chom upon trial were found guilty of perjury, and 
uſfered for it; others by the partiality and protec- 
ion of the magiſtrates, though proved guilty, eſcap# 
| the puniſhment due to their crime“. 


* In Buckinghamſhire, two noted informers, Lacy and 
Aris, ſwore before Juſtice Clayton, that Thomas Zachary and 
s wife were at a meeting at Jordan's the 21ſt ot Auguſt, 
670, whereupon the jultice fined him zol. for himſelf, his 
ile, and a pretended preacher ; and iſſued a warrant for dit- 
els, Thomas and his wife were then both at London, where- 
re he appealed to the quarter ſeſſions. The juſtice, to ſcreen 
e informers, telling Thomas he ſuffered juſtly, and he in his 
p defence anſwering * that the righteous were oppreſſed, 


"RIAL G 
A RIOT, 
NED A 


on wht 
ment, de 
he parlia 


1ſt then the wicked went unpuniſhed,”* pretended to interpret theſe 
© hal ords, «© as a reflection on the government,“ and for refuſing 
u bun ⸗ries for his appearance at the next ſeſſions, committed him 
n keep Ayleſbury jail. This was done to prevent him from proſe; 


emed n 
| 1mpo) 


ting his appeal; but ſome of his friends, eſpecially Thomas 
wood, proſecuted it, and at the next ſeſſions produced incon- 
tible evidence that T. Zachary and his wife were in London 
| that day; ſo that notwithſtanding all endeavours to the 
ntrary, the jury found for the appellants ; the conviction 
is ſet aſide, and the money depoſited at entering the appeal 
ght to have been returned, but they*could never get more 
an 101, of it, the reſt being detained by the clerk of the 
ice, But ſo angry was the convicting juſtice, that he per- 
aded the reſt to tender T. Zachary the oath of allegiance, 


y body 
the gte 


aces, mu 
f eonfidt 


erty, 08 refuſal whereof he was kept in priſon a long time after. 

dt away ln Somerſetfhire the informers ſwore * ſix perſons ſos 
have ns at a meeting at Yeovil, where they had not been at all. 
hey the ters ſwore Thomas Gully was at a meeting at Gregory- 


ke in ſaid county, when he was ſick in bed, and died ſoon 
er. They ſwore againſt William Lea the younger, as being 


ſtices, Na meeting five weeks after his death, 
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Nor were they more ſcrupulous in proportioning 
the diſtraints to the value of the fines impoſed; 
they did not heſitate to take much more in value 
than the amount of the fines, while they could find 
any thing to take, encouraped by the inftruttions 
and aſſiſtance of juſtices, who frequently gave then 
directions * to be ſure to take enough,“ they often 
ſold the diſtreſſes for leſs than halt value, and would 
then come ior more“. 

Severe as this act was, yet the perjury of the in. 
P>rmers, and prejudice of ſundry juſtices againſt this 
people, frequently urged them to acts of ſeverity 
beyond the letter of the law; which excited ſome 
of the ſufferers to appeal to the quarter ſeſſions, a 
allowed them by the att ; but in a general way the 
got little by the appeal but additional loſs ; the in 
fluence of the convitting juſtice, the partiality d 
the bench, and juries, or the neglect of the juſtice 
in putting their decrees into due execution, whe 
in favour of the appellant, moſtly left them unte 
dre ſſed, or ſuffering under additional grievances. 
This people were often informed againſt and il} 

gally fined by- a miſconſtruftion of the word Con 
venticles, which though limited in the act to mee 
ings for worſhip contrary to the liturgy of thi 
church of England; yet by mercenary informer 
and partial juſtices was extended to comprize a 
aſſemblies of any of thoſe people; if they me 
merely to provide for their poor, the number « 
whom daily increaſed by the ſeverity of this at 
and the ſeverer execution thereof; or if they pal 
a viſit to a friend in ſickneſs; or if they gathered 
pay the laſt office of reſpect, in attending the fun 
rals of their deceaſed friends, there were not wan 
ing informers hardy enough to ſwear ſuch meeting 


See Beſſe's Sufferings of the Quakers, for many caſes 
oppreſſion and cruelty under this act. 
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tioning Conventicles, nor juſtices prejudiced againſt thera to 
poſed Ml iffue warrants to levy fines accordingly, And it is 
1 value to be obſerved that where the fines impoſed did not 
id finde exceed 105. there lay no appeal, although judgment 
-uftiong were ever ſo partial, or the diſtreſs ever {ov exorbi- 
e then fant. . \ 

y often In London, the lord mayor, ſitting in a court of 
d would aldermen, an informer made his appearance, with 
ſuch a number of informations as would have 
wronged the parties informed againſt of 1500]. but 
the mayor, in abhorrence, adjourned the court. Yet 
this informer, not ſatisfied to let the matter fall, ap- 
peared before the court again and again, and was as 


the in- 
nl this 
ſeverity 
ed ſome 


Tons, ali often put off, till at laſt he was arreſted for debt, and 
vay the ended his days in priſon. bee; 
the in George Fox being in London, publiſhed remarks 


iality upon the injuſtice of this law : but at the ſame time 


juſtice being apprehenſive of an impending ſtorm, he wrote 
n, wbel n epiſtle to his friends, to exhort them to ſtead- 
m unt faſtneſs in their teſlimony to the truth, and to chriſ- 
nces. tian patience, in bearing the ſufferings which might 
and ili be permitted to try their faith. 


Upon the commencement of this act's taking 
place, in London and ſeveral other places, the 
meeting-houſes were ſhut up, and a guard placed 


ord Con 


to mee 
7 of thi 


n forme at the door, and amongſt the reſt at the meeting- 
prize i houſe at Gracechurch-ſtreet, whereupon the meet- 
hey ming was held in the court. On the next firſt- day, 
\mber being kept not only out of the mceting-houſe, but 
this Malio, out of the court, they aſſembled in the open 
they pal llireet, where G. Fox began to preach, but was pre- 
theredi ſently pulled down: after him another was ſerved 
the fun im like manner, and both of them were carried be- 
ot wal fore the lord mayor by a conſtable and informer, at- 


tended by a guard of ſoldiers, As they were pal. 
ling along, the informer diſcovered himſelt by the 
tollowing expreſſion: „It will never be a good 
world, until all the people come to the good old 

8 religion, 
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religion, that was two hundred years ago :* Upoy 
hearing which George ſaid,“ | 
former,” When they came to the court before the 
mayor's houſe, ſome of the people aſked G. Fox 
why he was brought thither ? He replied, * Aſk 
that informer, and aſk him his name.“ Upon this 
one of the mayor's officers ſaid, ** he ſhould tell his 
name before he went away ; for the lord mayor will 
know by what authority you intrude yourſelf with 
ſoldiers into the execution of thoſe laws which be. 
long to the civil magillrate to execute.“ The in- 
former, unwilling to abide the examination, flipped 
out of court, and was received by the populace with 
a, cry of, * a papill informer! a papiſt informer !” 
who were like to have handled him roughly, had 
not G. Fox perſuaded the conſtable and leiden to 
reſcue him out of their hands. By which means 
he got into a houſe, changed his periwig, and made 
his eſcape. The mayor, after ſome diſcourſe with 
G. Fox and his friend, ſet them both at liberty. In 
like manner on the ſame day, at Devonſhire- houſe, 
many friends were by compulſion * out of their 
meeting-houſe. But. J. Burnyeat and others having 
aſſembled in the ſtreet, he began to ſpeak, but was 


220 


quickly pulled down, and carried before the mayor, 


who fined him 20l. At Weſtminſter ſeveral were 
grievoully abuſed, ſome having their clothes taken 


from them, ſome kept priſoners ſeveral hours, and 
afterward taken before two juſtices, who fined both 


men and women. 


Various were the meaſures adopted by the magiſ- 
trates to perplex the Quakers, and deter them from 
| On the 26th 
of the month called June, the mayor ſuffered them 
to aſſemble in the meeting-houſe in Whitehart 
Court; but when aſſembled, he contrived to mY 

ci- 
ate according to their liturgy, and ſent a band of 
ſoldiers 


keeping up their religious meetings. 
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Upou fl ſoldiers to guard him in the performance of his of- 
ſt m- fice, who accordingly read the common prayer, and 
e the preached a ſermon in the gallery, exciting to love 
Fox and forbearance, N c. iv. v. 2, 15; but at 
* Alk Wl the ſame time by his conduct did not confirm his 
1 this doctrine; for the ſoldiers who guarded him were 


ell his rude and abuſive to ſome, for making obſervations 
Ir will on the inconſiſtency of the meaſures of the church 
with party with his doctrine, and he neither repreſſed nor 
zh bes rebuked their rudeneſs, which they dealt freely to 
de in- women as well as men. | . 
lipped As the novelty of the tranſaction drew many peo- 
e with ple together, after the prieſt had ended his ſermon, 
mer!“ WG. Whitehead ftood up, and preached on the lame 
y, had ſubject, taking occaſion therefrom to demonſtrate 


lers to 
means 


the inconſiſtency of perſecution therewith, and with 
the goſpel of peace, The mixed auditory liſtened 


| made With attention, and the meeting continued in an 

e with agreeable ſtate of quietude, until two rude fellows 

y. In With ſoldiers at their heels, laid hands on him, 

* pulled him down, and carried him to the mayor's, 
their 


keeping him ſometime in his yard. His name and the 


having Winformation againſt him being given to the mayor, 


ut was be preſently ſent out a warrant to commit him to 
mayo, Ihe compter at the gatehouſe in Bi{hopſgate-ſtreet, 
| were 


for making a diſturbance, &c. until he ſhould find 
ſureties or be delivered by due courſe of law, with- 
out examining the caſe, or admitting him to be heard 
in his own defence, TT ; 
G. Whitehead ſeeing the warrant, requeſted an 
magil- W.lience of the mayor, which being obtained, he in- 
n from Wormed him, that he apprehended there was a miſ- 
ne 26th Niake in the warrant, in charging him with makin 

d them Wiſturbance, for that there was no ſuch thing, — 
nitehatt he informers and ſoldiers came in; that he made 
LO pre one, but on the contrary quieted the people by 
| ollicl- W-a{Gnable advice. He was ent to the gompter un- 
band of ile evening, and then ſent for to appear before the 
ſoldiers e n mayor 


taken 
rs, and 


d both 
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mayor again; who, after ſome diſcourſe, ſignified 
he muſt fine him 4ol. for a ſecond offence, as hav. 
ing been, he ſaid, convitted before Sir Joſeph Shel. 
don before ; but it ſeems the fine was never levied, 
They purſued the like plan at the ſame meeting. 
houſe for three or four firſt-days ſucceſſively : (bat 
whatever their view might be in this intruſion of 
the liturgy within unconſecrated walls) they ſoon 
grew tired, and returned to the prattice of placing 
guards at the meeting-houſes, and keeping the al. 
ſemblies of this people out 1n the ſtreets. 
D pon the 17th day of the 5th month, O. S. (then 
July) Friends were kept out of their meeting-houſe 
at Peele in the ſtreet, by a band of ſoldiers anda 
conſtable, and two women Friends being concerned 
to ſpeak a few words of exhortation, the ſoldier 
came and violently pulled them away, puſhed down 
both men and women with their muſkets, and bruiſed 
ſeveral. Towards the concluſion of the meeting, 
whilſt G. Whitehead was exerciſed in prayer, the 
ſoldiers pulled him away into the entry; George 
then reaſoned with them ; remarking how much 
below the manly ſpirit of ſoldiers they acted in 
abuſing peaceable men, and women, as they had 
done, Preſently after they pulled John Scott and 
Sam. Richardſon into their guard-room, and after 
three hours, condutted them to an alehouſe near 
Clerkenwell, where two juſtices, Foſter and Bowles, 
were, The information againſt G. Whitehead im. 
ported, That there were about 3oo in the ſtreet, tha 
they took him preaching, ſtanding on a bulk or ſtal. 
The information againſt J. Scott was, that they 
took him ,preaching, which was, that when they 
were behaving with rudeneſs and violence he de- 
fired them to“ be moderate.” Againſt S. Richard: 
ſon, that he laid violent hands on one of their mul. 
kets ; but this was denied by S. Richardſon, for he 
was ſtanding peaceably (as he ſaid) with his hands 
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in his pockets, They were all committed to New- 
priſon, guarded by a conſtable, and ſoldiers : the 
next evening they fined G. Whitehead 2ol. (but it 
was not levied) and S. Richardſon five ſhillings, 
and diſcharged them, But impriſoned: J. Scott fix 
months on the Oxford act againſt Nonconformiſt 
preachers, although he was no preacher, nor in any 
reſpect juſtly liable to be puniſhed by the ſaid act. 
The magiſtrates of London next conceived a new 
plan, to impriſon them, in order to bring them to 
trial for a riot, and exert their endeavours to get 
them convitted thereupon. They began with two 
eminent members of this ſociety, W. Penn and W. 
Mead, who were taken as W. Penn was preaching 
m Gracechurch-ſtreet, on the 14th of the month 
called Auguſt, and both committed to Newgate, 
from whence they were brought to their trial at the 
leſions at the Old Bailey the 1ſt, gd, 4th and 5th 
of Sept. wherein is exhibited a ſpecimen of the 
violent exertions of arbitrary power in the magiſ- 
trates; and of intrepid fortitude in defence of the 
privileges of the people in the priſoners and the 
ury. 
| The indiftment ſet forth, that W. Penn and W.“ 
Mead, wich divers other perſons to the number of 
300, at Gracechufch- ſtreet in Bondon, on the 15th 
ot Auguſt, with force and arms tumultuouſly aſſem- 
bled together, and that W. Penn, by agreement be- 
tween him and W. Mead, had preached there in the 
pablic ſtreet, whereby was cauſed a great concourſe 
of people. To this indictment they ſeverally pleaded 
Not guilty,” After which they were detained 
there ive hours, waiting upon the trial of felons, and 
then returned to Newgate; and two'days after were 
brought before the court again, when the court more 
openly maniteſted a preconcerted deſign to take 
every unfair advantage againſt them; for coming 
into court with their hats on, and the officers hav- 
| | P 6 : ing 
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ing taken them off, the lord mayor, Samuel Star. 
ling, reproved them ſharply, and ordered them to 
put them on their heads again, Whereupon the 
recorder, Howel, fined them forty marks each, lor 
not taking off their hats; which occaſioned W. 
Penn to remark, that they were in the court with 
their hats off, (i. e. taken off) and if they have been 
put on ſince, it is by order of the bench: and 
therefore, (if any), the bench, not the priſoners, 
ought to be fined, 

The jury being ſworn, and the witneſſes called, 
depoſed that they ſaw W. Penn ſpeaking to the 
people aſſembled in a great number in Gracechurch- 
ſtreet, but they could not hear what he ſaid. 

The recorder then aſked W. Mead if he was 
there? Who replied, It is a maxim in law that no 
man is bound to accuſe himſelf, why then doſt thou 
go about to enſnare me? The recorder, in relent- 
ment, returned, Sir, hold your tongue, I did not go 
about to enſnare you. Then W. Penn freely de- 
clared, we confeſs ourſelves ſo far from declining 
to vindicate our aſſembling ourſelves to preach, pray, 
or worſhip, that we believe it to be our duty, 
Richard Brown alledged, You are not here for wor— 
ſhipping God, but for breaking the law; you do 

ourſelves wrong in. going on in that diſcourſe. To 
this W. Penn anſwered, I affirm I have broken no 
law; nor am I guilty of the indictment that is laid 
to my charge: and to the end the bench, the jury, 
and myſelf, with theſe that hear us, may have a 
more direct underſtanding of this procedure, I de- 
fire to know by what law you proſecute, and upon 
which you ground my indictment? The recorder 
-anſwered, Upon the common law. W. Penn de- 
fired that common law might be produced. The 
recorder, provoked at his perſiſtance in demanding 
a ſpeciſication of the law, which he could not tell 
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beyond the bounds of decency, and treated a man on 
every account as reſpettable as himſelf with ill lan- 
guage, in this laconic reply to his juſt requiſition ; 


ou are a ſaucy fellow, 2 to the indictment. 


But W. Penn infiſting on his right to have the law 
produced on which the indittment was founded, 
and the court evading it, and inſiſting on his plead- 
ing to the indictment as, it ſtood: at laſt the recor- 
der, loſing all patience, to abuſive language added 
a plain confeſſion that he did not know where the 
law was to be found. You are, ſaid he, an imperti- 
nent fellow, will you teach the court what law is ? 
It's Lex non ſcripta, that which many have ſtudied 
thirty or forty years to know, and would you have 
me tell you in a moment? V. Penn. If the common 
law be ſo hard to be underſtood, it is far from be- 
ing common; but if Lord Coke in his Inſtitutes 
be of any authority, he tells. us, that common law 
is common right, and that common right is the great 
charter privileges. Recorder. You are a 2 
fellow, and it is not for the honour of the court to 
ſuſſer you to go on. V. Penn, I deſign no affront 
to the court, but to be heard in my uſt plea; and I 
muſt plainly tell you, that if you deny me the oyer 
of that law, which you ſuggelt I have broken, you 
do at once deny me an. acknowledged right, and 
evidence your reſolution to ſacrifice the privileges 
of Engliſhmen to your arbitrary deſigns, 1 his 
exaſperated the recorder to that degree, that he 
called io the officers to take him away. And ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the mayor, ſaid, my lord, if you 
do not take ſome qourſe with this peſtilent fellow 
to ſtop his mouth, we ſhall not be able to do any 
thing to-night. Upon which the mayor ordered 
him to be haled from the bar into the bail-dock, 
As he was going away, he made the following ad- 
dreſs to the jury: This I leave upon your con- 
ſciences, who are my jury, and my ſole judges, that 

. if 
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if theſe ancient fundamental laws, which relate to laws « 
liberty and property, and are not limited to parti. jeges 
cular perſuaſions in matters of religion, mult not ed int 
be indiſpenſably maintained and obſerved, who can WI 
ſay he hath a right to the coat upon his back? ceedet 
Certainly then our liberties are to be openly in. Penn 
vaded, our wives to be raviſhed, our children en. lar pr 
flaved, our families ruined, and our eſtates led away bail-d« 
in triumph by every ſturdy , beggar and malicious ſpoke 
informer, as their trophies, by our pretended for. aſſemb 


f 


feitures for conſcience-ſake. doubte 
W. Mead, being left alone at the bar, alſo ad. ry thei 
dreſſed the jury in the following ſpeech: ve The re 
men of the jury, I now ſtand here to anſwer to an ye dot 
indictment againſt me, which is a bundle of fufl, court 
full of lies and falſehoods ; for therein I am acculed you of 
that I met with force and arms unlawtully and tu- heard, 
multuoufly, Time was when I had freedom to before 
uſe a carnal weapon, and then I thought I feared WM or twe 
no man; but now I fear the living God, and dare validate 
not make uſe thereof, nor hurt any man; nor do! unpalat 
know that I demeaned myſelf as a tumultuous per- Pull th 
fon. Therefore it is a very proper queſtion that thereup 
W. Penn demanded, an oyer of the law on which WM barbaro 
our indictment is grounded. It the recorder will WM the rec; 
not tell you what makes a riot, &c, Coke tells us, 2M and det: 
riot is, when three or more are met together to upon th 
beat a man, or to enter forcibly into another man's WE and an | 
land, to cut his graſs, his wood, or break down his ing dif] 
pales.“ The recorder, pulling off his hat in a con- voked : 
temptuous manner, ſaid, I thank you, Sir, tor WM figns, tl 
telling me what the law is. W. Mead replied, incivilit 
Thou mayſt put on thy hat, J have never a fee for cularly 
thee now. The lord mayor ſaying, you deſerve ing the 
to have your tongue cut out; and the recorder of faQic 
threatening to take occaſion againſt him, he plead-W ſent the: 
ing his privilege as an Englihman, the recorder which > 
rejoined, I look upon you to. be an enemy a Penn g 
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laws of England, nor are quu worthy of ſuch privi- 
leges as others have. Then he was likewiſe order- 
ed into the bail- dock. 4; 7 5 
When the priſoners were gone, the recorder pro- 
ceeded to give the jury their charge; which W. 
Penn obſerving, remonſtrated againſt as an irregu- 
lar proceeding, raiſing himſelf up by the rails of the 
bail- doc k, that he might be veard, with a loud voice 
ſpoke thus: I appeal to the jury, and this great 
aſſembly, whether it be not contrary to the un- 
doubted right of every Engliſhman to give the ju- 
ry their charge in the abſence of the priſoners.” 
The recorder anſwered ſneeringly, ye are preſent, 
ye do hear, do you not.? JV. Penn. No thanks to the 
court that ordered me into the bail-dock: and 
you of the jury take notice that J have not been 
heard, neither can you legally depart the court 
before I have been fully heard, having at leaſt ten 
or twelve material points to offer, in order to in- 
validate the indiftment. This ſpeech being very 
unpalatable to the court, the recorder cried out, 
Pull that fellow down, pull him down. W. Mead 
thereupon exclaimed againſt their proceedings as 
barbarous and unjuſt; upon which, by order of 
the recorder, they were thruſt into a ſtinking hole 
and detained there, while the jury went up to agree 
upon their verdict; and after ſtaying about an hour 
and an half, eight came down agreed; but four be- 
ing diſſatisfied remained above. The bench, pro- 
voked at theſe jurymen, who -obſtrutted their de- 
ligns, threatened them with the like domineering 
incivility as they had the priſoners before, parti- 
cularly Edw, Buſhel, whom they charged with be- 
ing the cauſe of this diſagreement, and an abettor 
of faction. After much abuſive treatment, they 
lent them to conſider of bringing in their verdict, 
which after ſome tinie they agreed to bring W, 
Penn guilty of ſpeaking in n 
2 * 18 
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This the court refuſed to accept as a. verdict: And that we 


ſtrove unfairly to extort expreſſions from ſome of violenc 
them, to procure a verdict more to their purpoſe, ment © 
as that he was ſpeaking to an unlawful aſſembly ; of te 


but Buſhel, Hammond, and ſome others refuſed to to the 
admit any alteration in their verdict; at which the your p. 
recorder, mayor, and others took occaſion to abuſe which 1 
them, and forced them up again to bring in a ver. o it.“ 
dict they would accept. Upon their return they The 
produced their verdict in writing, ſigned by them Jury to 
all, finding W. Penn guilty of ſpeaking or preach. Wight w 
ing to an allembly met together in Gracechurch. the rec 
flreet, the 14th of Auguſt, 1670, and that W. Mead they ſh 
is not guilty of the ſaid indictment. | I The 1 
This the mayor and recorder reſented. ſo highly, dict; ar 
that they exceeded the bounds of moderation, which Nopprobr 
drew the following remonſtrance from W. Penn. of the b 
My jury, who are my. judges, ought not to be {Wl {be rec 
thus menaced; their verditt ſhould be. free, and MM dence ſo 
not compelled. The bench ought. to wait upon would c 
them, but not foreſtal them. I do deſire that juſ. che real 
tice may be done me, and that the arbitrary reſolves Iniards in 
of the bench may not be made the meaſure of my certainly 
jury's verdict.“ This poignant vindication of his like the 
right exaſperated the recorder to the following Nil find 
illiberal exclamation : “ Stop that prating fellow's n law m. 
mouth, or put him out of the court.” And the not have 
mayor telling the jury, That he had gathered a Her fepes 
company of tumultuous people.“ W. Penn, in bent a f. 
explanation, replied, It is a miſtake, we did not lore ; no 
make the tumult, but they that interrupted us; that the 
the jury cannot be ſo ignorant as to think that we ok had ſe 
met wick any deſign to diſturb the civil peace. We ing the p 
were with force of arms kept out of our lawful Hury calle 
houſe, and met as near it in the ſtreet as the ſoldiers both the 
would give us leave. It is no new thing, nor with PVere fine 
the circumſlances expreſſed in the indictment, but Impriſone 
what was uſual wich us: 'Tis very well known lier wer 
hs 3 that 
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that we are a © peaceable people, and cannot offer 
violence to any man.” He inſiſted that the agree- 
ment of twelve men is a verdict; required the clerk 
of the peace to record it; and addreſſing himſelf 
to the jury, faid, “ You are Engliſhmen, mind 
your privileges ; give not away your right.” To 
which ſome of them replied, © Nor will we ever 
do it,” 

The priſoners were now ſent back to jail, and the 
Jury to their chamber, where they were ſhut up all 
night without vittuals, fire, or any accommodation, 
the recorder declaring he would have a verditt, or 
they ſhould ſtarve for it. 

The next morning they brought in the ſame ver- 
dict; and neither the paſſionate reſentments, the 
opprobrivus reflections, nor the repeated menaces 


of the bench, could prevail upon them to alter it. 


The recorder's paſſion got the better of his pru- 
dence ſo far as to extort ſentiments, which policy 
would conceal, ** Till now, I never underſtood 
tne reaſon of the policy and prudence of the Spa- 
niards in ſuffering the inquiſition among them; and 


certainly it will never be well with us, till ſomething 


like the Spaniſh inquiſition be in England.” You 
will find next ſeſſions of parliament there will be 
a law made, that thoſe who will not conform ſhall 
not have the protection of the law. The jury, af- 
ter repeated menaces, were forced up again, and 
ſpent a ſecond night without accommodation as be- 
lore ; no regard being paid to their remonſtrances, 
that they had all agreed, and in confirmation there- 
ot had ſet their hands to the verdit, Next morn- 
ing the priſoners being brought to the bar, and the 
ury called upon to bring in their verdict, returned 
both the priſoners © not guilty ;”” for which they 
were fined forty marks a man, and ordered to be 
Impriſoned till the fines were paid; but ſome time 
ater were diſcharged by kabeas corpus returnable 
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in the Common-pleas, where their commitment 
was judged illegal. The priſoners, upon being 
cleared by the jury, demanded their liberty; but 
they were remanded to priſon for their fines for not 
taking off their hats, to which they excepted, as be. 
ing arbitrarily impoſed, in violation of the great 

Charter, which ſaith, No man ought to be amer. 
ced, but by the oath of good and lawful men of the 
vicenage.“ Thus wk, this memorable trial, 
wherein a noble ſtand was made againſt the illegal 
proceedings of deſpotic magiſtrates in dangerous 
times, when reaſon, law, and equity, were equally 
diſregarded. 

A the ſame ſeſſions thirteen more of this people 
having been ſent to priſon, partly from Grace. 
church Street, and partly from the meeting near 
Biſhopſgate, (amongit whom was Thomas Rudyard, 
a man ſkilled in the law, and a ſtrenuous vindicator 
of the liberties of the people,) were brought to trial 
upon like indictments, for meeting in a riotous man- 
ner. The ſame jury, who. acquitted Penn and 
Mead, had been alſo ſworn in court to try theſe 
other Quakers ; but were incapacitated by that ex- 
traordinary proceeding of the court in fining and 
impriſoning them. 

Their treatment was as overbearing from the re- 
corder and the reſt, as that of Penn and Mead had 
been: they were uſed juſt in the ſame manner, and 
fined for 4 taking off their hats, which had been 
taken off by the officers, and put on their heads 
gain by order of the court. A ſecond jury was 
Vel to try them, againſt which they proteſted, 
eſiring to be informed by what law or precedent 
two juries could be ſworn to try one and the ſame 
fact? received for anſwer, * The court overrules 
you.“ They yet urging that the law ought to be 
the rule of courts of juſtice, and that arbitrary an- 
ſwers were not ſufficient to ſatisfy their reaſonabie 

demands, 
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demands, the recorder, greatly enraged, told one of 
the priſoners he ſhould be gagged, and deſerved to 
have his tongue bored through with a red-hot iron. 
They objetted to ſeveral of this ſecond jury; but 


their law ful challenges were rejected by the bench, 


for no better reaſon than that * the court over- ruled 
them®,”” 

Ezekiel Archer and Margery Fann, who having 
been inditted as rioters the ſeſſions before, and the 
evidence being inlufhcient to convict them, were 
detained 1n 267) No on an indictment for felony ; but 
this attempt againſt them was ſo manifeſtly unjuſt, 
that even this jury brought them in“ not guilty ;* 
and yet Archer was fined and impriſoned with the 
reſt, 

At the cloſe of the ſeſſions theſe priſoners were 
called down to the ſeſſions houle, as they expected, 
to receive judgment, and had accordingly prepared 
exceptions in arreſt of judgment; but they were 
precluded from the opportunity of making their de- 
tence; the bench paſling ſentence without any of 
them hearing it. 

It appeared by the Newgate book that this clan. 
deſtine ſentence condemned them in ſundry fines, 
ſome forty marks, ſome twenty; and as a ſpecial 
mark of their © vindictive diſpoſition” towards 
Thomas Rudyard, he was fined 100l. and all to be 
committed to priſon, until they ſhould pay their 
reſpective fines, < 

Newgate wits ſo full that there could not be con- 
venient room for this additional number; the court 
ordered theſe Friends tobe impriſoned in a ſpunging 


An account of both theſe trials was publiſhed ſoon after, 
the fult by William Penn, under the title of The People's 
ancient and juſt Liberties aſſerted.” To which is added, an 
appendix, exhibiting at large the invalidity of the evidence, 
&, See Penu's Works, 
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houſe“ adjoining to Newgate; and a keeper was ap- 
egg to prevent their going out on any occa- 
ion. | o 

When or by what means they were releaſed, I 
find no particular account; but William Penn's im- 
priſonment at this time was of no long continuance; 
for it appears he was at liberty at the time of his fa- 
ther's deceaſe, which happened the 16th of the 
ſame month; viz, September, 1670. His father 
was at this time perfettly reconciled to him, and left 
him both his paternal bleſſing, and a plentiful eſtate; 
and ſeems to have conceived a favourable opinion 
of Friends, as appears by his death-bed expreſſions, 
recorded in“ No Croſs no Crown.” 

Having traced the arbitrary proceedings of this 
ſeſſion, and the conſequent tranſactions thus far, we 
are to view meaſures ſtill more violent. 

At Horilydown, in the borough of Southwark, 
from the very beginning of the perſecution under 
this laſt act, the members of this meeting were not 
only proſecuted in heavy fines annd diſtraints, but 
perſonally abuſed by ſoldiers, who were appointed 
to keep them out of their meeting-houſe : and the 
repeated abuſes they received not deterring them 
from keeping up their religious meetings, in the 
month called July, an order was iſſued by the King 
and Council for demoliſhing the laid meeting- 
houſe. 

The execution of this order was not committed 
to the civil power, but put into the hands of the 
military. The troopers came twice to the meeting 
there, after the affixing up of the order to diſperſe 
the aſſembly. A ſergeant plucked them out of the 
meeting-houſe, and when forced out, the troopers 


The maſter of that houſe, and a priſoner there, had lately 
died of the ſpotted fever: this circumſtance the court was ap- 
prized of ; but all the priſoners were preſerved in health, 
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rode amongſt them to diſperſe them, and wounded 
ſeveral of them. The third time, on the 20th of 
Auguſt, ſo called, being the ſeventh day of the 
week, a party of ſoldiers with carpenters and others 
came and pulled down the meeting-houſe, carried 
away the boards, windows, and benches, and ſold 
them. On the next day the Friends came as uſual, 
and met upon the rubbiſh, but the ſoldiers came and 
dragged them into the ſtreet, On the 28th a cape 
tain ordered his ſoldiers to knock their brains out; 
they pulled and haled them from the place, and 
having kept them until near ſunſet, carried them 
to the Marſhalſea priſon, and lodged them there 
without any warrant from a civil magiſtrate. 

The dragooning of this meeting was continued 
weekly for the greateſt part of three momhs, with 
increaling aggravation ; the foot ſoldiers beat and 
abuſed both men and women with their muſkets and 
pikes. After the foot had perpetrated their abuſe, 
a party of horſe came on furiouſly, and endeavoured 
to ride over them; but the horles (leſs ſavage than 
their riders) being -unwilling to go forward, they 
turned them about, and endeavoured to force them 
backward, and in that manner do what miſchief 
they could, 

Finding this people, though thus abuſed, not de- 
terred from keeping up their religious aſſemblies, 
theſe. military executors of illegal punithment 
changed their method of attack; one of them hav- 
ing provided himſelf with a ſhovel, threw the dirt 
out of the channels upon men and women promiſ. 


cuouſly, in a ſhamelul manner; after him advanced 


horſe and foot in a furious onſet upon a harmleſs 
unreſiſting body of people, ſtriking and knocking 
down all before them, without regard to age or ſex, 
to the ſhedding of the blood of many, When ſome 
of the inhabitants in compaſſion took them into 
their houſes to ſave their lives, the ſoldiers forced 

open 
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open the doors, haled them out into the ſtreets, and 
plucked off their hats, to ſtrike on their bare heads, 
whereby many went away with heads grievoully 
broken; they tore both men and women's clothes 
off their backs, dragged them through the mire by 
the horſes ſides, and uſed modeſt women with 
brutiſh indecency of action and expreſhon, - One 
woman with child was ſtruck on the belly and breaſt, 
in conſequence whereof ſhe miſcarried. A man 
Friend was dragged, after being ſeverely beaten, in- 
to the ruins of the meeting-houſe-by one of thoſe 
cruel men, who demanded his money, and endea- 
voured to rifle his pockets, threatening with execra- 
tions, that he would ſtab and piſtol him, if he would 
not deliver it. 

At one of theſe aſſaults above twenty perſons were 
wounded; at the ſucceeding one upwards of thirty; 
and at this laſt the number of wounded and bruiſed 
exceeded fifty. At length theſe violations of the 

eace of the city rouſed the civil officers to inter- 
poſe their authority ; but it was too weak to protect 
this unarmed body againſt the armed men let looſe 
upon them. The ſucceeding firſt day, the 16th of 
October, being again met, and kept out of their 
meeting-place, there came again a party of horſe and 
foot, prepared to fall upon them; but a party of 
conſtables being there before them, to preſerve the 
peace, kept them at bay for a ſhort time; but they 
8 broke over the barriers of civil reſtraint, and 

ell upon the defenceleſs people with their accul- 
tomed inhumanity. Many of them had their blood 
ſpilled 3 about their ears and faces, and 
one of the conſtables interpoſing in endeavours tc 
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Being reprehended for their cruelty, ſome of then he en joyed 
anſwered, If you knew what orders we have, youſfed, © A {ea 


would ſay we dealt mercifully with you.“ 
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A narrative of the proceed ugs of the ſoldiers to- 
wards this people was prefenied io the King and - 
Council. winch produced the ceſſation of theſe cru- 
el.1es for a lealun, though they were not altogether 
diſcontinued 

There was another meeting-houſe belonging to 
this koctety at Ratcliff, which ſoon after was lubject- 
ed to tine like violence with that of Hor flydown: 
Sir John Robinſon, lieutenant of the Tower, with- 
out any legal proceis or lad ful cauſe, on the 2d of 
deptember, came thuher attended by Captain Tay- 
lor, and a party oi ſoldiers belonging to the King's 
regiment, and cauſed the meeting-houſe to be pulled 
down. That day and the night following twelve 
cart loads of doors, windows, and floors, with other 
were materials, were carried away. Some of the mate— 
ty: e were fold on the ſpot for money and ſtrong 
uiſed drink. | 
f the Y When their meeting-houſe was pulled down, 
inter- MFriends of Ratcliff met on the ruins, or as near 
rotect Item as they would be permiited, being generally 
looſe Ntept off by conſtables or other othcers, who moſtly 
5th of ether took ſome of them priſoners, or by in form- 
their ion procured them to be fined on the conventicle 
ſe and act. : - 
rty of Robinſon intended to have proceeded next to pull 
ve then the mecting-houſe at Wheeler Street; but 
it they Pilbert Latey, in whom the title was veſted, and 
nt, andÞ"20 was then in the weſt of England, upon intelli- 
accul-gence thereof, returned to London, ordeted a poor 
r bloodFriend to be put into the meeting-houſe, and made a 
deaic to him, 

After this, Friends taking the ſame eare, have ge- 
erally preſerved their meeting-houſes. | 
William Penn, during the ſhort interval of liber- 
of theu he enjoyed this winter, publiſhed a book, he inthe 
ve, yo ed, A ſeaſonable Caveat againſt Popery,“ where- 

he expoſes and confutes many erroneous dottrines 

A nar of 
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of the church of Rome, and eſtabliſhed the oppoſite 


truths by ſound arguments: a work alone ſufficient 
on one hand to wipe off the calumny caſt upon him 
of being a favourer of the Romiſh religion; and on 
the other to manifeſt that his principle for liberty of 
conſcience was yniverſal, as E wiſhed it to be ex. 
tended even ts. ths papiſts, under the ſecurity of 
their not perſecuting others. 

But he was not ſuffered to enjoy bis liberty long; 
Sir John Robinſon, having ſucceeded Brown as lord 
mayor, who had all along ſhewn an equal averſion to 
diffenters, and Quakers particularly, was one of the 
bench of juſtices on the trial of Penn, Mead, and 
the reſt at the Old Bailey. This man, attuated by 
perſonal pique againſt William Penn, had been 


ſome time watching the meetings to take him, and 
at laſt, on the gth of the 12th month, (Februaiy, 
having information of his being to be at Wheeler 
Street, ſent a ſergeant and ſoldiers, who planted 
themſelves at the door, and waited there until he 
ſtood up and preached ; and then the ſergeant pulled 


him down and led him into the ſtreet, where a con- 
ſtable and aſſiſtants ſtanding ready to join, they car. 
ried him. away to the Tower; a guard was there 
clapt upon him, and a meſſenger diſpatched to the 
lieutenant, then at Whitehall, to inform him of the 
ſucceſs, After keeping him upon guard near three 
hours, he came home, and ſent for William Penn 
from the guard, by an officer with a file of mul- 
keteers. There were ſeveral other magiſtrates of 
the ſame caſt preſent ; namely, Sir Samuel Starling, 
Sir John Sheldon, Lieutenant Colonel Rycratt 
and others. Orders being given that no perſon un- 
concerned in the buſineſs ſhould be admitted up, 
they proceeded to the examination, and committed 
2 to Newgate for ſix months, upon an act which 
Had no relation to him, but fixed on as inflicting the 


ſevereſt puniſhment ; the remembrance of the trial 
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at the Old Bailey, and the publication of their arbi- 
trary exertion of power againſt law, operating more 
powerfully on his paſſions to avenge himſelf of him, 
than the remembrance of his father's friendſhip, 
(who had been very kind to Robinſon,) to requite 
it with acts of kindneſs to the ſon, Upon Robin- 
ſon's gnifying he muſt ſend him to Newgate for 
ſix months, and when they are expired, that then he 
might come out, William Penn replied, * Is that 
all ? thou well knoweſt a larger impriſonment hath 
not daynted me: I accept 1t at the hand of the 
Lord, and am contented to ſuffer his will, Thy re- 
ligion perfecutes, and mine forgives : I defire God 
to forgive you all that are concerned in my commm- 
went and | leave you all in perfect charity, wiſhing 
your everlaſting ſalvation.” 

In priſon, he employed the time of his confine- 
ment in writing, The great /Cauſe of Liberty of 
Conſcience briefly debated and defended,” with ſe- 
veral other occaſional pieces. 

After ſome time ho heat of this perſecution 
abated 1n the city ; but in ſome other parts it was 
carried on with unrelaxed violence, which occaſi- 
vned George Fox to leave the city, and viſit his 
perſecuted friends in the country, to comfort them 
in their ſufferings, and encourage them to ſteadfaſt- 
neſs1n their rehgious duties. 

In this journey he fell ill of a diſtemper which 
deprived him of ſight and hearing, and feemed to 
threaten his diſſolution ; but after ſome time he re- 
covered gradually; and though perſecution was ſo 
hot in divers places, and in 3 there was much 
threatening, with attempts to break up the meetings, 
yet he eſcaped unmoleſted, and having finiſhed his 
ſervice, returned to London; and though ſtill weak 
in body, he was diligently exerciſed in his miniſ- 
terial labours. | 
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truths by ſound arguments: a-work alone [uthcient 
on one hand to wipe off the calumny caſt upon him 
of being a favourer of the Romiſh religion ; and on 
the other to manifeſt that his principle for liberty of 
conſcience was yniverſal, as 8 wiſhed it to be ex. 
tended even 40 the papiſts, under the ſecurity of 
their not perſecuting others, 

But be was not ſuffered to enjoy his liberty long; 
Sir John Robinſon, having ſucceeded Brown as lord 
mayor, who had all along ſhewn an equal averſion to 
diſſenters, and Quakers particularly, was one of the 
bench of juſtices on the trial of Penn, Mead, and 
the reſt at the Old Bailey. This man, attuated by 
perſonal pique againſt William Penn, had been 
{ome time watching the meetings to take him, and 
at laſt, on the gth of the 12th month, (Februay,) 
having information of his being to be at Wheeler 
Street, ſent a ſergeant and ſoldiers, who planted 
themſelves at the door, and waited there until he 
ſtood up and preached ; and then the ſergeant pulled 
him down and led him into the ſtreet, where a con» 
ſtable and aſſiſtants ſtanding ready to join, they car. 
ried him. away to the Tower; a guard was there 
clapt upon him, and a meſſenger diſpatched to the 
lieutenant, then at Whitehall, to inform him of the 
ſucceſs, After keeping him upon guard near three 
ours, he came home, and ſent for William Penn 
from the guard, by an officer with a file of mul- 
keteers. There were ſeveral other magiſtrates of 
the ſame caſt preſent ; namely, Sir Samuel Starling, 
Sir John Sheldon, Lieutenant Colonel Rycratt, 
and others. Orders being given that no perſon un- 
concerned in the buſineſs ſhould be admitted up, 
they proceeded to the examination, and committed 
2 to Newgate for ſix months, upon an act which 

ad no relation to him, but fixed on as inflicting the 
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Having ſoon after his marriage received inform. 
ation of his wife's being-impriſoned, (as before-no. 
ticed,) he incited her daughters, who were in Lon. 
don, to apply to the King: they were ſo ſucceſsful, az 
to procure his order to the ſheriff of Lancaſhire for 
her diſcharge, which he hoped would be obeyed, 
But upon this freſh ſtorm of perfecution breaking 
out, her enemies (he underſtood) had found mean 
to detain her ſtill in priſon: wherefore he renewed 
his endeavours for her releaſe, and by the aſliſtance 
of others, obtained from the King a diſcharge under 
the great ſeal, to clear both herlelf and her eſtate, 
after ſhe had been ten years a priſoner, under an 
unjuſt. ſentence of premunire. This mandate he 
ſent down immediately, whereby her liberty wa 
obtained. | 

The heat of perſecution beginning to cool, he 
felt a draught of duty inclining him to pay a reli 

tous viſit to Friends in America; and apprizing 
Fis wife by letter of his intention, deſired her to 
come up to London, which ſhe did accordingly: 
and having taken leave of her, he ſet fail the lattet 
part of the ſummer for America, in company wild 
ſeveral other Friends, and after a paſſage of ſome. 
thing more than ſeven weeks, landed at Barbadoes 
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B. 


Bailey, George, dies a priſoner in France, 149. 

— —— William, convinced, 74. 

Barclay, Rohert, his convincement, &c, 282. 

Bennet, Gervais, gives G. Fox and his friends the name of 
Quakers, 20. 

Berkthire, violent proceedings there, 272. 

. George, arbitrarily whipped at Bridport, ſeveral times, 


4. 
* Adam, his kindneſs, 226, &c. 
irkhead, Chriſtopher, travels to France, &c. 147. C it- 
ted to the Raſphouſe, 149. a * 
Biſhop, George, of Briſtol, 249. 
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I13 and 114, : 
Bound, John, impriſoned, afterwards baniſhed, 143. 
: | Boulogne 


Blaugdon, Barbara, abuſed at Briſtol, &c. 44. Viſits Ireland, | 
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Boulogne Month, (or Bull and Mouth) Meeting ſettled there 4. 
Brend, William, barbarouſly whipped at Boſton, 137. 
Brown, Richard, a violent perfecutor, 243, &c. 

Bruſh, Edward, tranſported to Jamaica, 247. 

Bull and Mouth, the meeting there abuſed by the ſoldiers, 173. 

Burden, Ann, impriſoned at Bſton, where ſhe went to recover 
a debt, 122, 

Burnyeat, John, viſits Ireland, 114. Fined 20), for preach. 
ing at Devonſhire- houſe, London, 320. 

Burrouch, Edward, convinced, 26. The firſt who, in company 
with Francis Howgill, vitits London, 40. Wrices to Oliver 
Cromwell, ibid. In Ireland, aſaulted, made priſoner, and 
baniſhed, 172. Sol:cits King Chacles's interpoſition to ſtop 
the executions in N. England, 145. Dies in Newgate, 174, 


C. 


Callow, William, his ſufferings, &c. 104 and 308, 8 

Camm, John, greatly abuſed at Briſtol, 42. Account of him, 90, 

Caton, William, convinced, go. Whipped out of Maidſtone, 
54. Travels to Scotland, 35. Goes to Calais, &c. 146, 
Is impriſoned and ſent back to England, 247, Hig 
death, 2 56, / 

Charles the ſecond, 97. 

Clapham, George, a virulent perſecutor, 304. 

Cheevers, Sarah, her ſufferings, 207, &c. 

Clarke, Mary, whipped at Bolton, 123. 

Clayton, Richard, whipped, 57. Travels in Ireland, 110, 

Clifton, Henry, impriloned, $0, 

Coale, Joſepb, impriſoned till death, 275. 

- Joſiah, 239. His death, &c. 290. 

Colcheſter, perſecption there, 179. 

Coleman, Anne, cruelly whipped, 198. 

- Sarah, abuſed, 201, 

Conventicles, act againſt, 237, Executed, 243. : 

Copeland, John, leverely treated, 123. His right ear cut 
off, 130. 

Criſp, Stephen, convinced, 61, Travels in Scotland, 102, 

Chriſten, Evan, 106 and 307. 

— Jane, 312, 

Chriſtiſon, Wenlock, 204, &c. : 

Cromwell, Oliver, 35. Diſcourſes with G. Fox, pleads ignor- 
ance of Friends ſufferings, 92. Dirs, 93. 

Richard, applied to by Friends, 93. ; 

Crook, John, convince:l, 49, Tricd at the Old Bailey and 

premunired, &c. 266. | . 
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Curtis, Thomas, of Reading, impriſcned, 80. His family alſo 
ſuffer, 272 to 277. 

D. 


Davies, Nicholas, baniſhed on pain of death, 136. 

Derby, Earl of, very ſevere, 307, &c. 

Dewſbury, William, joins in tcllowſhip with G. Fox, 24. Im- 
priſoned at Northampton, 65. Travels into Scotland, 102, 

Diſcipline, diſſertation thereupon, 264. 

Dowdney, Richard, his ſuffering, 123. | 

Downer, Anne, the firſt woman who preached publickly, 71. 
Attends her impriloned friends, 77. 

Dyer, Mary, baniſhed from Boſton, 136, and returning, con- 

demned to death, &c. 137, Reprieved, 139. Exccuted, 143. 


E. 


Edmunds, Joan, inſulted, then abuſed, 83. 

Edmundſon, William, 107. Preaches in the ſtreets of Cole- 
rain, 110, Put in the ſtocks at Belturbet, 117. Impriſon- 
ed, 305. Obtains a general releaſe for his fricuds, 203 
and 306. ö 

Ellington, Francis, 66. 1 

N John, gover nor of New England, a violent perſecutor, 
122, &c. | 

Evans, Catharine, and Sarah Cheevers, travel into Italy, 207. 
To Malta, 208, Put into the inquiſition, 210, Relcaſed 
by the mediation of Lord D'Aubigny, 215. 


F. 


Farnſworth, Richard, convinced, 24. Account of him, 285. 

Fell, Thomas, a judge, his family convinced, 27. 

— Nargatet, lays the caſe of G. Fox belore the king, 157. 
Solicits the king in fayour of Friends, 161. Committed to 
Lancaſter Caſtle, 184. Tried at the Aſſizes, 235. 

Fletcher, Elizabeth, cruelly treated at Oxford, 43. 

Firbank chapel, convincement there, 26. 

Fiſher, Samuel, convinced, 52. Before the parliament, &c. 79, 

Impriſoned, 178. Account of him, 253. 

Fiſher, Mary, viſits Boſton, 118. Travels to Adrianople to 
vihe Sultan Mahomet, x 53. | 

Fox, George, his birth, &c. 8. His firſt labours in the mini- 
fry, 11. Impriſoned at Nottingham, 17, and at Derby, 19. 
Declares againſt war, and impriſoned among felons, &c. 22. 
Dilcharged and convinces many, 24. Cruelly treated, 2 5 
to 29. Acculed of blaſphemy and acquitted, 32. Jmp:i. 

icned 


FEM 


ſoned at Carliſle, 36. Diſputes with the prieſts at Drayton, 
46. Sent to Oliver Cromwell, 43. Committed to Laun. 
celton jail, tried, fined, and impriſoned, 75, Dilcharg. 
ed, 77. Viſits James Naylor, 86, and cautions friends againſt 
joining in parties, 90 and 94. Committed to priſon at 
Lancaſter, 156. Releaſed, 158. Addreſſes the king on be. 
half of ſuffering friends, 170. Diſclaims all plots, 160 and 
181. Committed to Lancaſter Caftle, 183. Tried before 
Judge Twiſden, 233- Clandeſtinely condemned in a pre- 
munire, 234. Removed to Scarborough Caſtle, 259. Re- 
leaſed by an order from the king, 261. Taken from Grace. 
church-ſtreet, by ſoldiers, 319. Eſtabliſhes monthly meet. 
ings, 263. Goes to Ireland, 307. Deprived of fight and 
hearing, 337. Goes to America, 338. 

Fromantle, Solomon, and his wife, cruclly beaten at Colcheſ- 
ter, 180, 

Fuce, Jukph, dies in Southwark priſon, 2 54+ 


G. 
Gibbons, Sarah, ill-treated, 125. 


H. 


Halhead, Miles, greatly abuſed, 37. Impriſoned, 71, and 
cruelly uſed, 73. Travels in Ireland, in Devonſhire, 284, 

Huding, James, tranſported to Jamaica, 247. 

Harris, Thomas, his ſufferings, 125. 

Haydock, Roger, convinced, 284. 

Hayes, Robert, put on board a ſhip in order to be tranſported, 
dies there, 247. 

Heaven, Elizabeth, cruelly treated at Oxford, 43. 

Hertford, Friends premunired and impriſoned there for not at- 
tending the national worſhip, 167. Eight perſons order- 
ed to be tranſported, 241. 

Holder, Chriſtopher, ſeverely whipped, 223. 
off, 130. 

Molmes, Thomas, travels into Wales, 99. 

Haoton, Elizabeth, goes to Boſton with the king's licence, 200, 
Cruelly treated, 201, 

Horſtydown, the meeting-houſe demoliſhed, &c. 332. TIllegi 
proceedings there, 333. 

Howard, Luke, at Dover, 51 and 70. 

Howgill, Francis, convinced, 26. Impriſoned, 34. Intercedes 
with Oliver Cromwell, 40. At Briſtol, 41. Viſits lie. 
land, 111, and baniſhed thence, 112. Taken out of Ro 
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market, and impriſoned, 184. Premunired, 236. His 
death, 293. | 

Hubberthorn, Richard, impriſoned at Norwich, 55. Impri- 
ſoned at Cambridge, 80. Conters with King Charles II. 158. 
Dies ln Newgate, 174. 


I. 


Informers, often perjure themſelves, 246 and 317, 

Ingram, Jane, dies in priſon, 79. 5 

Inturrection of the Fifth monarchy-men, 1 59. 

Beland, account of Friends there, 106. General impriſon- 
ment, 302. 

Ille of Man, ſufferings there, 104 and 307. 


J. 
Jaffray, Alexander, chief Magiſtrate of Aberdeen, convinced, 


102. 

Jaitor of Derby, his repentance, 21. 

Jail, infected, Friends ſent to, 332. 

Jenkins, Walter, and others, grievouſly abuſed, 297, 

Jury, menaced and bound over to the King's Bench, 246. 
Fined and impriloned for not altering their verdift, 339. 


K. 


Kellam, Margaret, cruelly treated, 73. 

King Charles II. — . 155. At the interceſſion of Mar- 
garet Fell releaſes 700 priloners; promiſes protection, but 
neglects it, 175, 


L. 


Lancaſter, J. impriſoned at Norwich, 55. 

Leddra, William, his fufferings in New England, 126. Sen- 
tenced to death and executed, 144. 

Lilburn, John, account of, 69. Convinced in Dover Caſtle, 20. 

Livingſtone, Patrick, preaches in Scotland, 103. 

Loe, Thomas, viſits Ireland, 214. His death, 289. 


London and ſuburbs, five hundred Friends in priſon there, 243, 


&c, The great fire of, 261, Meeting tor Sufferings, 270. 
| Lower, 
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Lurtings, Thomas, a remarkable account of, 185, Taken by 
the Turks, 192. Arrives in the River Thames, 196, 


M. 


Mat ſhall, Hurry, ſet in the ſtocks, &c. 58. 

Martindale, John, impriſoned, 81. 

Maſton, William, ſeventy years of age, impriſoned, 134, note, 

Mead, William, his trial, 324. 

Meetings firſt ſettled in London, 41. Shut up, 319. 

of Diſcipline eſtabliſhed, 263. | 

Yearly, eſtabliſhed there, 

—— Nonthly, 263 and 265. 

Quarterly, 267. 

— — House at Bull and Mouth burnt, 332. 

Houie at Horflydown deſtroyed, 332. 

Houle at Ratcliff pulled down, 335, and a new one 
built at Gracechurch- ſtreet, 261. 

Mc-eting for Sufferings, 270. 

Meldrum, George, and John Menzies, perſecutors at Aber. 
deen, 3009s 

Monk, George, (General) his moderation, 96. 

Moore, William, and John Philly, in Hungary, and brought 
before the inquiſitor, 216. Put to the torture, 221. Ke- 
leaſed, 230. 


N. 


Naylor, James, convinced and impriſoned, 33. Tried at Ap- 
pleby and acquitted, 34. Account of him, 84, Taken up 
at Briſtol, and ſent to the Parliament, his ſentence, &c. 87. 
The ſecond part executed, 89. His recantation and death, go, 

New England, tranſactions there, 118. 

_ ſufferings continued, 197. 

Newgate, -the priſon of, upwards of four hundred friends ſent 
there, 244. . 

Northamptonſhire, perſecution in, 278, 


O. 


Order of council for deſtroying the meeting-houſe at Horſly- 
down, 345. | 

Oxtuid, Miyor of, his moderation, 44. 
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Parnel, James, convinced, 37. Impriſoned, and carried to 
Chelmsford aſſizes in chains, 62. Uled with great cruelty, 
63, Loſes his lite, 64. x 

Pearſon. Stephen, premunired, 167. 

Penn, William, account of, 279. Impriſoned in the Tower, 
289. Tried at the Old Bailey, 323, Committed to New- 
gate, 336, | 

Perrot, John, an account of, 163. 

Phelps, Nicholas, baniſhed, 134. 

Philly, John, travels to Hungary, and ſuffers on the rack, 216. 

Placone, breaks out in London, 250 and 267. Fifty two die 
in Newgate, 253. Kind attention of Friends to the ſick, 
288. 

Plots, Friends cleared of, 161, Rumours of, 181 and 237, 

Prior, Francis, with ſeven others ſentenced to tranſportation, 
&c. 239. | 

Priloners, releaſed, 1yz, Twenty die in Newgate, 174. One 
hundred and twenty N= to tranſportation, &. 251, 
Twenty-leven die of the plague on ſhip board, 252. 


Ry, 


Quakers, a name of contempt, 20. Care for the poor, 39. In- 
vited to take arms, 95. Impriſoned on account of the fifth 
monarchy-men, 159. Perſecuted on obfolete laws againſt 
popiſh recuſants, 161. AR again, brought into the Houſe 
of Commons, 163. Under perlecution, 248. Shamefully abuſ- 
ed, whereby one man dies of his wounds, 173. Grievoully 
pertecuted at Colcheſter, 179. Suffer by) Conventicle 
Act, 243, &c. Impriſoned in the Iſle of Min, 144, 307. 
Excommunicated without proceſs, 308. Ordered to be 
tranſported, 314. Scvcral times ſhipped cif but lent back 


again, 315. 
R. 


Ratcliff, Nieeting houſe deſtroyed, 335. 
Recklets, John, Sheriff of Nottingham, convinced, 17.“ 
Rigge, Ambrole, and many others impritoned and premunir— 
ed, 168. 
Robinſon, John, (Alderman) abuſes Friends at the Peel, 253. 
Cauſes the Mecting-houſe at Ratcliff to be deft! 0-1, 375. 
Picvented 
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Prevei, ted from deſtroying that at Wheeler ſtreet, ib Im. 
priſons William Penn, 336. 5 

Robinſon, William, and Marmaduke Stevenſon, baniſhed from 
Boſton on pain of death, 136. Continuing about Salem, 
they are taken and tried, 137. Executed, 138. : 

Robinſon, George, goes for Jeruſalem, 149. Returns in ſafe. 
ty, 153. 

was Richard, impriſoned at Aberdeen, 104. 

Rouſc, John, Callers the amputation of his right ear at Bol. 
ton, 130. 


8. 


Sailor, a fighting one, becomes a peaceable Chriſtian, 185. 

Sabbith-hreakers, perſons fined as fuch, for going to mect- 
ings, 94 E 

Salthoule, Thomas, impriſoned, 21. III treated 23. 

Scott, John, impritone on the Oxford five-mile act, 323. 

, Catharine, whipped, 131. 

Scotland, meetings there, &c. 100 and 298, 

„Samuel, impriſoned, &c. 133. Goes with the king's 
mandamus to Bolton, 145. 

Shattock, William, whipped and baniſhed, 123. 

Shrewſbury, ſufferings ot Friends there, 298, 

Sianon, Agnes, opens her houſe for Friends in Scotland, 102, 

Smith, Humphry, (and Samuel Curtis) whipped and treated 
as vagrants, 83. 

Smith, Robert, ſentenced in a premunire, and confined nearly 
10 years, 

Sodor and Man, Biſhop of, a perſecutor, 311. 

Svuthick, Laurence and Culſandra, their ſufferings, 124, 128, 
and 133. Their death, 134. 

, Jofiah, their ſan, baniſhed, 133. 

„Daniel and Provided, ordered to be ſold as bond 
ſlaves, 135. | 

Stevenſon. Marmaduke, 136. See W. Rohinfon, 

S'ordy, Thomas, illegally unpriſened at Carliſle, 167. 

Storr, Joſeph, impritoned, 65. 
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— . Marmaduke, coming to viſit his brother, is detained in 


priſon, 66, 


Scubbs, John, put into the ſtocks at Maidſtone, in Kent, 33. 


In Scotland, 54. 
———, Thomas, impriſoned and whipped, 68. 
Symonds, Thomas, committed to Norwich Caſtle, 56. 
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Kent, 83. 


T. 


; Turks, kindneſs to Mary Fiſher, I 54+ 


1 


T. 


Tiff, John, viſits Ireland, 109 and 117. 


Tompkins, Mary, whipped, &c. 197. 
Trigg, Hannah, ſeverely treated, and dies, 244. 


J Trowel, John, dies of his wounds; the coroner's inqueſt ſum- 


moned, but decline giving a verdict, 173. 


How treated by 
Thomas Lurting, 192. 


V. 


Verdict, an unjuſt one, 237, 


U, 


| Upſhal, Nicholas, his kindneſs, 120. Fined and baniſhed, 122. 
| Urquhart, James, excommunicated, 299, 


W. 4 


Wales, account of Friends there, 98. Suffcrings, 296. 

Waugh, Dorothy, whipped, &c. 125. Further [ufferings, 295. 

Wharton, Edward, whipped and fined, 140. Whipped as a va- 
gabond in New England, &c. 202. Barbarouſly whipped at 
Boſton, 204 and 206. 

Whitehead, George, imprifoned at Norwich, 55. Viſiting a 
Friend in priſon is detained there, 56. Violenily aſſaulted, 
but reſcued by a trooper, 57. Again impriſoned, fined, and 
ill uſed, 58. Releaſed by order of Oliver Cromwell, 61. 
Whipped and paſſed as a vagrant, 82. Taken before the 
Mayor of London, 4321, | 

Wilſon, John, a perſecutor at Boſton, 138 and 139, note. 

Winton, Francis, his ſufferings, 297. . 
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